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FOREWORD 


During the 25 years which have passed since the death of Muham- 
mad Iqbal, hundreds of books and pamphlets, of articles and poems 
in honour of the poet-philosopher of Muslim India have been pub- 
lished, most of them in Pakistan, the country which is proud of calling 
him its spiritual father. In the West, too, his fame has spread perhaps 
more than that of any other modern Muslim thinker and poet. 

Unfortunately, the great output of studies into Iqbal's work is not 
on the same line with the scholarly contents of these articles and books 
which, for a great part, dwell again and again upon the same main 
features of Iqbal's thought. Whole books on his connection or dis- 
connection with Islamic mysticism have been written without investi- 
gating the problem of Hallajs influence on the formation of his 
thought; learned views have been expressed as to his aesthetics, and 
nearly nobody has made, until now, a simple careful analytical index 
of the motifs and symbols Iqbal uses in his poetry, or of the meters 
he prefers, in short, of his poetical technique. The first useful at- 
tempts in this direction, the studies of Dr. Sayid Abdullah, are writ- 
ten in Urdu and therefore not available to a larger European audience. 
In Europe, only Alessandro Bausani who has introduced Iqbal in his 
Italian motherland, has made some fine critical remarks on his poet- 
ical—but also his philosophical —technique. 

The aim of the present book is not to add some more theories to 
those already existing. It will simply show Iqbal's view of the essen- 
tials of Islam, i.e. the five Pillars of Faith, and the Creed which is 
taught to every Muslim child. K. Cragg was the first to arrange the 
chapters of a book—Call of tbe Minaret—according to the sentences 
of the call to prayer, and when the plan of the present book was al- 
ready made, I saw with pleasure that Constance Padwick in her work 
on Muslim Devottons had followed the course of the Muslim prayer- 
rite for making understandable the spirit of Muslim worship. It seems 
that this form offers the greatest advantages to a writer whose main 
interest is concentrated on the religious side of his subject. For, start- 
ing from the simple propositions of the faith one can show—or at 
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least hint at—how the Muslim thinker has followed the traditional 
pattern of thought, and in how far he has neglected several parts, or 
interpreted them in quite a new and unexpected manner. 

It seemed, however, necessary to give a sketchy introduction to 
the religious situation of India at Iqbal's time, a survey of his life, 
and of his artistic and theological ideals. Further, the influences that 
Eastern and Western thought have exerted upon him—positively or 
negatively—could not be left aside, though it is not the purpose of 
our study to enter into details concerning his debt to European philos- 
ophy, or the way he changed Western ideas according to his concept 
of Islam. This side of Iqbal's thought we leave to the philosophers 
who are more competent than the present writer. The same principle 
has been applied to Iqbal's political and social ideas which are treated 
only in so far as they form an integrating part of his religious thought. 
To judge their practical implications, and their possible implemen- 
tation into the present Republic of Pakistan, is far beyond our limit. 

Although it would be easy to quote to a larger extent from earlier 
publications I have tried to avoid that, making rather Iqbal himself 
speak than his commentators. Since only part of his work is available 
in translation, full quotations were considered useful. 

I simply want to give a picture of Igbal's way of thinking, arguing, 
suffering, and again finding mental peace in the security of his reli- 
gion—suspending judgment as far as possible though the book will 
be, in any case, an account of my personal experience with Iqbal’s 
wotk. 

I apologize for the English style of the present book. Every British- 
er or American knows how small is the number of foreigners who 
have a real command over English. But for the hope that this study 
on Iqbal should be available to a larger audience in Pakistan and 
neighbouring countries I would surely not have attempted to write 
in a language not my mothertongue. I am afraid that in spite of the 
help of some friends who did their best to brush up the style some 
clumsy phrases or awkward expressions have not yet been removed. 

As to the transcription I have, mostly, accepted the form of names 
as they are in use in the Subcontinent, f.i. Maudoodi instead of the 
correct Maududi, avoiding diacritical marks in most of them. 

I gladly acknowledge my indebtedness to a large number of friends 
and colleagues: 
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I am deeply grateful to Prof. Dr. C. J. Bleeker who was kind 
enough to accept the book as a supplement to NUMEN. 

Prof. Dr. A. J. Arberry, Cambridge, kindly allowed me to quote 
in full from his poetical translations of several of Iqbal's works. 

Prof. Dr. M. Hamidullah, Paris, took pains in reading carefully 
the whole manuscript and provided me with precious informations, 
esp. about Indian Islam. 

It is impossible to enumerate all those friends in Pakistan who en- 
couraged me in this work during the last years. There is scarcely any 
"Iqbalist" who did not give me some information. I desire to record 
my gratitude especially to Dr. Javid Iqbal, Lahore—our discussions 
provided me with a deeper insight into the character of his father. 

I am very indebted to the German-Pakistan Forum, Karachi, under 
the able leadership of Mr. Mumtaz Hasan, and to the German Em- 
bassy, Karachi, who had invited me to my first lecture-tour in Paki- 
stan in February 1958. To the Iqbal Academy, Karachi, I owe help 
in some crucial bibliographical matters. 

Special thanks are due to Mr. S. A. Vahid, Karachi, in whose hospi- 
table house we often discussed problems connected with Iqbal; he 
read the first chapters of the present book, and introduced me to most 
of Iqbal's friends both in Karachi and in Lahore. 

And I thank Mrs. Anny Boymann for typing the manuscript so 
carefully. 


Bonn, August 28, 1962. 


Annemarie Schimmel 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


(E) — English, (P) — Persian, (U) — Urdu. 
The Development of Metaphysics in Persia, London 1908. (E). 
Stray Reflections (1910), ed. Javid Iqbal (1961) (Numbers of Chapters 
quoted). (E). 
Asrári Khüdi (English Translation according to R. A. Nicholson's Secrets 
of the Self, lines are quoted), 1915. (P). 
Rumüz-i bēkhūdī (pages are quoted), 1918. (P). 
Payām-i Mashriq (pages are quoted), 1923. (P). 
Bāng-i Darā (pages are quoted), 1924. Verse-translations of Shikwāh and 
Jawāb-i Shikwāh given after A. J. ARBERRY's translation. (U). 
Zabūr-i Ajam (numbers of poems are quoted), 1927. Verse-translations after 
A. J. ARBERRY, Persian Psalms. (P). 
Gulshan-i rāz-i jadid at the end of the Zabūr-i ©Ajam. 
Six Lectures on the Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (1930), 
used in the edition of 1958. (E). 
Jāvīdnāme (numbers of lines are quoted), 1932. (P). 
Bāl-i Jibrīl (pages are quoted), 1936. (U). 
Zarb-i Kalim (pages are quoted), 1937. (U). 
Armaghān-i Hijāz (pages are quoted), 1938. (P and U). 
Speeches and Statements. (E). 
Maktūbāt (Letters: Iqbalname), two volumes. (U). 


CHAPTER ONE 


MUHAMMED IQBAL 
a) THE HisTORICAL BACKGROUND 


That is my homeland, 
whence the cool breeze came to the Lord of Arabs 


sings Muhammad Iqbal proudly in his "National Song for Indian 
Children" (BD 87), alluding to a tradition according to which the 
Prophet Muhammad had said once: "I feel the cool and refreshing 
breeze coming from India". 

The relation between the Subhimalayan continent and Arabia during 
the approximately 1300 years which separate the Indo-Muslim poet- 
philosopher from the Prophet of Islam, have been more intense than 
one would expect. Long before Islam, maritime transports had 
established close commercial relations between Arabia and India, 
"persons from Hind and Sind" 1) used to come to some of the annual 
fairs in Oman. 

Only a short while after Muhammad's death in 632, under the 
second caliph Umar, Muslim armies had occupied parts of Sind and 
Gujrat, as we are informed by Balādhurī and Ibn Oudāma who affirms 
that the pressure on this frontier was relentlessly continued under all 
the succeeding caliphs. In 711—the year when in Spain the Battle 
of Xerxes de la Frontera took place, and in the North-East the Muslims 
had already entered Chinese territory—a lad of 17 years, Muhammad 


1) Ibn Habib, M»wbabbar, p. 265; about pre-Islamic commercial relations of 
Arabia with India, cf. Syed Sulayman Nadwi's articles in IC. 

There exist legends in Muslim India according to which the Ràja of Malabar had 
witnessed the miracle of the splitting of the moon and travelled to Arabia to em- 
brace Islam; they also mention tombs of two companions of the Prophet at Covelong 
and Porto Novo (Mahmood Bandar near Madras). Cf. Zainuddin al-Ma‘bari, tubfat 
ulmujahidin fi bad akhbār al-Purtūgaliyīn, ed. Lisbon (Information kindly supplied 
by M. Hamidullah). 

The historical facts are found in al-Balādhorī, 4. futzh la-buldan, p. 435 ff. About 
the early history of the Indus-valley cf. Chachname, transl. together with other 
important sources in Eliot and Dowson, Historians of Sind, 19552; For the whole 
problem vd. M. Hamidullah, Cultural and Intellectual History of Indian Islam, 
WI, NF III 3-4. I. H. Qureshi, The Muslim Community of the Indo-Pak Sub- 
continent, 1962. 
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ibn al-Qàsim conquered the fortress of Daibul near the mouth of the 
Indus, and followed the river upwards to Multan. From this time 
onward, Sind has been part of the Islamic Empire; Buddhism—then 
still prevalent—disappeared from this province, and Hinduism, cut 
off from the main stream of Indian Brahmanism, developed in a less 
rigid and orthodox way than elsewhere. The Indus-valley became a 
centre of Islamic culture and learning whence a number of well-known 
scholars hailed. 

Yet, a larger impact of Islamic civilization on the continental North 
of India is visible only approximately 3 centuries later: with Mahmūd 
of Ghazna, the Turkish Sultan of Afghanistan and Transoxiana the 
long list of rulers starts who entered the fertile lands of the Panjab 
through the Khaibar-Pass, and slowly extended the provinces belonging 
to Muslim princes. Mahmüd has become notorious in Indian history 
as the destroyer of the famous Hindu-temple in Somnath in Kathiawar, 
the most southward point his armies reached—and his name has there- 
fore been used as a symbol of idol-destroying power of Islam in Mus- 
lim poetry. With him came al-Bīrūnī, 2) one of the greatest scholars 
that Medieval Islam has produced, and whose book on India, based 
on a sound knowledge of Sanscrit, is still of great use for our know- 
ledge of Indian customs and religions. 

Mahmūd laid the foundations for the Indo-Turkish dynasties which 
were to follow him during the centuries to come. Under his heirs, the 
city of Lahore became a great cultural centre—"a second Ghazna" — 
and still the tomb of the great mystic Hujwiri, commonly known as 
Datā Ganj Bakhsh, is venerated by the population; Hujwiri was one 
of the first authors in Persian language of a systematic treatise on 
Sufism, Islamic mysticism, and has exerted wide influence in the 
Panjab through his personal saintliness. 3) This is a phenomenon 
typical of Indian Islam: though the kings had military and political 
authority, the islamization of the country is due almost completely to 
the Sufi saints who wandered throughout the country, and who, far 
away from the methods of hairsplitting scholastic theologians, tried 
to teach people the simple practical faith of Islam and the ardent love 


2) al-Bīrūnī's India, ed. and transl. by E. Sachau; cf. H. Ritter, A/-Bīrēnī's Über- 
setzung des Yogasutra des Patanjali, Oriens IX 2, 1956. 

3) Hujwiri's important treatise on mysticism was translated by R. A. Nicholson, 
GMS, 19522. 
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of a personal God. Just as Hujwiri and his followers were nuclei for 
the spread of Islam in the Northern Panjab, so Khwaja Mu‘inaddin 
Chishti—who visited Lahore in 1190— settled for similar purposes in 
Ajmer (Rajputana) which just had been added to the Empire of the 
so-called Slave-kings (Turkish Mamluks) who had shifted the capital 
to Delhi where still the magnificent Qutub Minar—named after the 
saint Outbaddīn—rests as a symbol of their vigorous religious fervour. 
In Ajmer, amidst the Rajput warrior clans, a similarly large mosque 
was erected; but today the attraction of the town lies in the sanctuary 
of Mu'inaddin Chishti (d. 1236), whose Sufi order, the Chishtiya, is 
still thriving, and has influenced Indian culture widely. 4) The pupils 
of the Saint and his followers spread over the country, north and 
south, and whilst Gīsū Daraz (He with the long curls) preached 
mystically tinged Islam in the Deccan, where at that time Muslim king- 
doms like that of the Bahmanids were founded, Nizamuddin Auliyà 
(1253-1325) went to Delhi and outlived there seven kings, and in- 
spired innumerable people; his mausoleum which contains also the 
tomb of the most versatile poet and musician of his age, Amir Khus- 
rau, is still in the hands of his family. Already somewhat earlier, Baba 
Farid Shakarganj (d. 1265) had attracted the masses in the environ- 
ment of Pakpathan in the Panjab, where his anniversary is still cele- 
brated. These Chishti Saints who united love of God with love of 
humanity, are mainly responsible for the impregnation with Islamic 
ideas of great parts of the lower classes in India, and it seems that the 
love mysticism they preached and practiced, which was based on a 
personal god, has had some influence on the development of the 
Indian bhakti-mysticism that started growing in that very time. 5) 
Popular singers who used the folk languages as a medium of expres- 
sion and raised them to literary rank, popularized these ideas among 
both Hindu and Muslim circles: 


When Mohammedanism, with its strong grasp of the reality of the 


1) cf. K. A. Nizami, tarīkh-i mashā?ikh-i Chisht, Delhi, 1953; the same author, 
Some Aspects of Khankah Life im Medieval India, (Stud. Isl. VIII, 1957) and 
many articles by his pen in IC after 1950. The best introduction is still: Sir Thomas 
Arnold, The Preaching of Islam. Cf. also Arnold's Article, Saints, Muhammadan, 
India, in the ERE. 

5) Y. Husain, L’Inde Mystique au Moyen Age; the same, Glimpses of Medieval 
Indian Culture; J. Estlin Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India, London, 1921. 
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Divine existence and, as flowing from this, of the absolutely fixed and 
objective character of truth, came into conflict with the haziness of 
pantheistic thought and the subjectivity of its belief, it necessarily fol- 
lowed, not only that it triumphed in the struggle, but also that it came 
as a veritable tone to the life and thought of Upper India, quickening 
into a fresh and more vigorous life many minds which never accepted 
for themselves its intellectual sway (Bishop Defroy). 6) 


Besides the Chishtiya, other Sufi orders from the Western Islamic 
world entered Indian territory in about the same period: in Multan 
the Suhrawardiya centred around the attractive personality of Baha?ud- 
din Zakariya (d. 1266)—a pupil of ?Omar Suhrawardī —under 
whose influence the mystical poet Fakhraddin ‘Iraqi remained for a 
long time; it was probably through this medium that the ideas and 
works of both Fariduddin *Attàr, the mystical poet, and of Ibn *Arabi, 
the pantheistic theosophist, were introduced to Indian Islam. The 
oldest Islamic order, the Qadiriya (*Abdulqadir Gilani died in 1166) 
succeeded somewhat later in winning more and more adherents in 
India. It started from Uch, the old centre of Suhrawardīya, and until 
now the largest part of the Qadiriya is recruted from the subcontinent 
where they have a remarkable influence on mystical literature. The 
relations between the different orders were very friendly, and jealousy 
and rivalry between them belong only to a later period. 7) 

The Turks have always been defenders of sunnitic Islam, and so 
were, in a moderate degree, the mystical orders. But the propagation 
of Shi'a ideas in India is also a factor which cannot be overlooked. 
Isma'iliya propaganda is recorded in Sind and Multan as early as 10th 
century, and in the 14th century a most active dā, Shah Sadr, won 
many Hindus in Sind for the Isma‘iliya; the propaganda also reached 
the South, where the rulers of Golconda were Shica. 8) The Shi‘a 
Community of the Bohoras—who had segrated from the Ismafiliya 
after 1094, Nizars death— became established in India at the same 
time. 9) 


6) Arnold, o.c., p. 259 (from: Mankind and the Church, London, 1907). 

7) Cf. also Abdur Rashid, The Treatment of History by Muslim Historians m 
Sufi Writings, in C. H. Philips, Historians of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, p. 128 ff. 

8) Cf. G. Allana in: Mehran 9, Karachi, 1960, p. 148 f. Cf. Hollister, The Shia 
of India. 

9) Sh. T. Lokhandwalla, The Bobras, a Muslim community of Gujarat, Stud. 
Isl. II. 
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Carried on by the leaders of these different movements, Islam 
slowly and steadily spread in the country, whereas the names of the 
dynasties changed rather quickly. The Kings of the Slave Dynasty of 
Delhi—who had to resist the Mongol invasion (—Chingiz-Khan in- 
vaded the country in 1221, persecuting the last Chwarizmshah to 
Attock, and his descendants sacked Lahore in 1286)—were replaced 
by the Turkish dynasty of Khiljīs, who not only defended the Panjab 
against the continued raids of the Mongols but even conquered Gujerat 
and parts of Central India; «Alā?addīn Khilji is praised as the great 
administrator of the growing empire; they were followed by the house 
of Tughluq in 1320 which lasted nominally till 1413, under the threat 
of renewed Mongol invasions: Timur had looted the unhappy town of 
Delhi in 1389. In the middle of the 15th century a rather large num- 
ber of smaller Muslim dynasties were scattered all over India: from 
Kashmir which had fallen under Muslim rule in 1334, to Golconda 
in the South; Bengal saw the rule of several independent Muslim 
kings; and the sultanate of Delhi was eventually in the hands of the 
Lēdī-dynasty under whom administration as well as culture flourished. 
The medium of instruction and court language in the Muslim areas 
was Persian which was adopted also by those Hindus who entered 
government service; the regional languages lived in the people and 
produced a—mostly mystical—literature of their own. 

The beginning of the 16th century is one of the landmarks in the 
history of East and West—in Europe it means the beginning of a new 
era, inaugurated by the discovery of the sea-way to India and the dis- 
covery of America on the one hand, the emergence of Protestantism 
on the other hand. A new Weltgefühl gave the impulse for shaking 
off the medieval ways of life and thought and for a development in 
quite an unexpected direction. In the Islamic countries, too, a situation 
crystallized which was to give to the East its look for centuries to 
come: the Ottoman Empire had reached the zenith of its power, and 
snatched Egypt and Syria in 1516/17 from the Turco-Circassian Mam- 
luks; hence it became the ruler of the holy lands of Mecca and 
Madina; in Iran, the young and ambitious Ismail, the Safavid, des- 
cendant of Shi‘a leaders in Ardabil, had risen to power and introduced 
the Ithnā «Asharīya Shiva doctrines in 1501 as official religion in 
Persia, thus digging a Shi‘a ditch between the Sunni blocks: the Turcs 
in the West and those in the East where, since 1400, the sons of 
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Timur had ruled in Afghanistan and Transoxiana and had developed 
a splendid civilization, but were driven out of their respective capitals 
by the Uzbek invasion of 1506 which wiped out the highly sophist- 
icated but already decadent culture of the later Timurids. 

But out of this disastre of the Timurid power in Afghanistan, the 
new Indian Moghul Empire emerged. The intrepid Prince Babur— 
who has written a most charming Turkish autobiography 1°)—crossed, 
coming from Kabul, the Khaibar Pass and succeeded after a short 
encounter in winning the battle of Panipat (1526) against Ibrahim 
Lodi of Delhi—Panipat, north Delhi, was to become two more times 
the place of decisive battles in later Indian history. Babur died, stiil 
young, in 1530, after having consolidated his reign in the north-west 
of India, and was succeeded by his son Humayun who had as usual 
to defend his throne against his numerous talented brothers. The at- 
tacks of Shér Shah, a governor of Afghan origin, forced him to 
seek shelter in Iran; he could, however, return and regain his father's 
country after difficult campaigns and negociations. He brought with 
him Persian artists and poets, and the prevalent vigorous Turkish 
taste in Islamic India was now refined by Persian elegance. Before 
that time, a chiliastic movement of large extent disturbed the Western 
provinces: Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur had declared himself—as 
so many have done before him and also after him—the Mahdi, and 
won a considerable number of adherents in Gujerat and Sind; but he 
and his disciples were persecuted by the orthodoxy, and he died, 
lonely, in Afghanistan (1505). 

When Humayin died in 1556, his son Akbar who had been born 
during his father’s flight in Umarkot/Sind, succeeded him at the age 
of fourteen. He has become famous in the history of religions as the 
inventor of an eclectic religion which combined elements of Islam, 
Hinduism, Parsism, and Christianity. Discussing with religious leaders 
of all these communities, very inclined towards the Chishtiya order, 
always keen on bridging the gulfs between the different sects and 
religions, he tried in the political sphere also combinations of the 
representatives of the two main religions of his daily expanding 


10) The first English translation of Babur's memoirs had been made by J. Leyden 
and W. Erskine, Edinburgh 1826; the recent Turkish translation by Resid Rahmeti 
Arat with introduction by Hikmet Bayur, Türk Tarih Kurumu II 5, Ankara 1943 f. is 
very reliable. Cf. Schimmel, Babur as a poet, IC 1960. 
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Empire. In 1599 he had annexed Sind where Turkish petty kings had 
settled, in the Deccan he reached as far as the northern borders of 
Golconda, East Bengal was completely in Muslim hand since the poor 
population of indigo- and jute-planters accepted Islam very willfully: 
three centuries later, the Province of Bengal alone contained one third 
of the Muslim population of India. 

However, the religious policy of Akbar and his intimates—of whom 
to mention only the historian Abil-Fazl and his brother, the poet 
Faizi—was sharply criticized by the orthodox, starting with the histo- 
rian Badaoni. The orthodox elements advocated a clear distinction 
between Muslims and Hindus because they were afraid lest too many 
concessions in favour of the Hindus should weaken the Islamic indivi- 
duality. Up to our days, Muslim orthodoxy has accused Akbar 


to have sowed the seed of heresy (R 112), 


and to have preferred non-Muslims to his faithful subjects. 

The orthodox protest was personified in the person of Ahmad Sir- 
hindi who entered the religio-political scene at the end of Akbar's 
reign, and persued his struggle under his son Jihāngīr (1605- 
1627). 11) Ahmad Sirhindi was called, by his admirers, the mujad- 
did-i alf-t thānī, the Reformer of the second Millenium, because he 
appeared at the beginning of the 11th century of the Azra. He utilized 
for his teaching the order of the Naqshbandiya which had come from 
Central Asia and had been popular with the first Moghul Emperors 
as well as with their Uzbek adversaries, and propagated his ideas 
through this rapidly spreading order. 


...and his ceaseless efforts, even from inside the prison, succeeded in 
a remarkable degree, weaning the Emperor Jahangir from the heresies. 
His Persian maktubat (letters) is an invaluable monument and a mine 
of information for the intellectual struggle and spiritual greatness of 
the renovator... 12) 


11) About the development in general and Ahmad Sirhindi in special cf. A short 
History of Hind-Pakistan, Karachi, 1955, A History of Freedom Movement, Vol. I 
1707-1831—B. A. Farugi, The Muwjaddid's Conception of God. 

12) Hamidullah, o.c., p. 133. About the general mystical trend which was com- 
mon in Muslims and Hindus, a modern Muslim apologist (Ubeidullah Sindhī) 
writes: "This Islamic philosophy (of wahdat alwujūd) is in fact the same Hindu 
philosophy, which the Muslim mystics of India have brought to a magnificent 
completion". 
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The mujaddid draw a clear distinction between Islam and infidetity, 
and urged the government to revest again to the long forgotten Islamic 
customs; his fervour for the purity of faith made him even work 
against the very influential group of Shi‘a like the Empress Nur Jahan 
and her father who were practically ruling the country. Notwith- 
standing these political efforts, Ahmad Sirhindīs most important 
contribution to Indian Islam is the strict refusal of the doctrine of 
monistic pantheism (wahdat al-wujūd) which had been laid down in 
Ibn *Arabi's theories submerging almost all the other mystic move- 
ments in the Islamic world from the 13th century onwards, and which, 
in India, could easily mingle with kindred Vedantic speculations. Es- 
sentially, this monistic theory is nothing but a result of the over- 
emphasis laid on God's unity, leading to the conclusion “There is 
nothing but God, nothing in existence other than He; there is not 
even a There, where the essence of all things is one .13) Against this 
doctrine which had changed the personal and active Allah of the 
Quranic revelation Who is the Creator out of nothing, into a Being 
which contains the world in itself, and, as such, leaves no room for 
the personal relation between man and God—against this doctrine was 
directed Ahmad Sirhindi's main energy; and it is small wonder that 
almost all reformers in later days have gone back to his work. He ad- 
vocated the doctrine of wahdat asb-sbubzd, “testimonarian monism”; 
essential monism expressing, according to him, only a subjective ex- 
perience, not a metaphysical truth. His influence has, through the 
Naqshbandiya, reached even Turkish Muslims and impressed them 
deeply. Iqbal, too, was a great admirer of the Imam Rabbānī —another 
popular epithet of Ahmad Sirhindi—and has quoted him several times 
in his poetry (BJ 211, J 1377), and in his Lectures he characterizes 
him as 

great religious genius... whose fearless analytical criticism of con- 
temporary Sufism resulted in the development of a new technique 
(L 193). 

The reign of Shāh Jahān, Akbar's grandson and builder of the Taj 
Mahal, is, seen from outside, perhaps the most splendid period in the 
history of the Moghul Empire. Fine arts, music, poetry, miniature 
painting reached their culmination, the silks manufactured in Dacca, 


13) Husain, Glimpses, p. 58. 
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Thatta and Multan were unsurpassable in the world, and in architec- 
ture pure white marble was used in preference to the warm coloured 
red sandstone. Almost no exterior enemies lurked at the frontiers of 
the well consolidated Empire. But it was also the time when the heir 
appearent, the splendid young prince Dārā Shikoh, came under the 
influence of Sufism, and tried to continue the work of reconciliation 
between Muslims and Hindus on lines similar to those of Akbar. Dārā 
Shikoh was, like his father, a great admirer of Miān Mir (d. 1635) 
who had hailed from Sind and formed a centre of the Qadiri order 
in Lahore, and was succeeded by Mollā Shah (d. 1659). The young 
prince even left the Chishti tradition of his family (which was, how- 
ever, maintained by his elder sister, the gifted poetess and mystic 
Jahānārā); and became initiated into the Qadiriya. His letters and 
numerous books prove how deep he had drunk from the wine of pan- 
theistic mysticism. Thanks to him, and partly by himself, the Upani- 
shads were translated into Persian (this translation is the basis for the 
Latin version of Anquetil Duperron, 1801, which influenced so deeply 
German philosophy of the 19th century) and the reports recording his 
discussions with a Hindu sage show, as well as his booklet majma: al- 
babrain, how intensely he craved for a "meeting of the two oceans" 
of Islamic and Hindu thought. 14) 

It is quite natural that the other princes of the house of Shāh Jahān 
did not agree with the unorthodox views of their eldest brother who 
was on very intimate terms even with the converted Jew Sarmad, one 
of the most daring writers of mystic quatrains (executed 1660), and 
with Hindu poets. Their father was still being alive, when struggles 
among the brothers arose; Dārā Shikoh was eventually defeated and 
reached the Afghan frontiers where he lost his wife Nādira who had 
been his faithful companion throughout his life, sharing with him the 
veneration of Mian Mir; he sent his soldiers with her corpse to Lahore 
for burying her next to the mystic's tomb. The next day he was handed 
over by his treacherous host to his brother, ‘Alamgir Aurangzeb who 
sentenced him to death, together with his son (1659). 

The reign of ‘Alamgir brought for nearly half a century (he died 
in 1707) a period of Muslim supremacy in India. The country which 


14) Cf. Qanungo, Dara Shikoh, J. B. Hasrat, Dara Shikuh, Life and Works, Cal- 
cutta, Visvabharati, 1953; Mir «Ali Shir Qani‘, *magālāt ash-shu"arā, ed. H. Rashdi, 
Karachi, 1956. 
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had been split into petty kingdoms and small principalities since time 
immemorial, was united under ‘Alamgir for a time to almost the same 
extent as later on inside the British. Empire. This was the largest 
extension which the Kingdom of Delhi has reached in the subcon- 
tinent, ‘Alamgir Aurangzēb has been accused by most of the Hin- 
du and European writers of his fanatic zeal for Islam. He was a 
puritan whose puritanism grew during his lifetime; a man who tried 
to govern according Islamic law, who f.i. levied again the jzzya (the 
capitation tax which had been abolished by his predecessors) from 
the Hindus because the injunctions of Islam made it obligatory to 
him. 15) These practices made him highly unpopular in Hindu circles 
and lost him the active loyalty of his Hindu subjects. His puritanism 
also led him against the Shi‘a sultanates in the Deccan, and he took 
measures to limit the influence of the Shi‘a officials in the govern- 
ment. Music and fine arts were no longer cultivated; albeit even this 
stern and austere ruler had a certain predilection for some moderate 
Sufi saints. 16) Iqbal has praised him in his poetry as 


the moth around the flame of Divine Unity — 
He sat, like Abraham, inside the idol-temple (R 113) 


(the prophet Abraham is the true monotheist who had broken the 
idols of his father, cf. III C). Already in 1910, Iqbal was aware of 
the importance of Aurangzéb for the history of Muslim India—as con- 
trasted to the all-embracing mystical sway of his unfortunate brother 
Dara Shikoh: 
The political genius of Aurangzeb was extremely comprehensive. His 
one aim of life was, as it were, to subsume the various communities 
of this country under the notion of one universal empire. But in 
securing this imperial unity he erroneously listened to the dictates of 
his indomitable courage which had no sufficient background of po- 
litical experience behind it. Ignoring the factor of time in the political 
evolution of his contemplated empire he started an endless struggle 
in the hope that he would be able to unify the discordant political 
units of India in his own lifetime. He failed to islamise (not in the 
religious sense) India just as Alexander had failed to hellenise Asia. 
The Englishman, however, came fully equipped with the political ex- 
perience of the nations of antiquity-—and his patience and tortoise- 


15) Sri Ram Sharma, The Religious Policy of the Moghul Emperors, p. 168. 
16) Cf. Aurangzeb's predilection for "Abdul Latif Burhànpüri and his Sufi friends 
in M. R. Burhanpüri, Burbanpzr kē Sindhi Auliya, Karachi, 1957. 
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like perseverance succeeded where the hasty genius of Aurangzeb had 
failed. Conquest does not necessarily mean unity. Moreover, the history 
of the preceding Muslim dynasties had taught Aurangzeb that the 
strength of Islam in India did not depend, as his great ancestor Akbar 
had thought, so much on the good will of the people of his land as 
on the strength of the ruling race... Aurangzeb's political perception, 
though true, was too late. Yet considering the significance of this 
perception he must be looked upon as the founder of Musulman na- 
tionality in India... (SR 31). 17 


This judgment is now accepted by almost all Muslim historiographs 
of Pakistan. 

During the long—and partly glorious—period of Aurangzeb's reign 
the Hindu Mahratta tribes attacked the country from inside and quick- 
ly succeeded, inspired by the nearly legendary person of their leader 
Shivaji, in winning large parts of central and southern India, and 
formed a constant danger for the Empire for about one century. In 
the Panjab, the Sikh movement grew stronger, which had been in its 
beginning a kind of link between Hindu and Muslims, and based its 
teaching on the adoration of the One God. 18) But after the execu- 
tion. of their leader Guru Teg Bahādur by Aurangzeb in 1675 the 
Sikhs had become strongly militant and constituted due to the simpli- 
city of their faith and their religious fervour a serious danger for the 
Muslims in the Panjab which fell nearly completely into the hands of 
the Sikhs in the decades after Aurangzēb's death. Last not least Euro- 
pean powers had entered Indian territory: the British East India Com- 
pany which had been founded on December 31, 1600, sent its agents 
to several parts of the country, and its factories were seen in many of 
the important ports; the Portuguese had already annexed Goa and 
sacked the old capital of Sind, Thatta, as early as in 1555; the Dutch , 
tried to get hold of some harbours at the Carnatic, and the French, in ! 
competition with the British, had got some smaller colonies on the 
Carnatic Coast. 

In the period of dissolution which followed the death of Aurang- 
zeb (1707), once more a religious reformer tried to uplift spiritually 
the Muslims: it was Shah Waliullah of Delhi who was born in 1703, 
four years before Aurangzéb’s death, in a family of devout scholars 


17) Cf. also his speech: Islam, as a social and political ideal, in which he under- 
lines the importance of Aurangzeb even more. (Aligarh, 1910). 
18) E. Trumpp, The Adhi Granth; E. Macauliffe, The Religion of the Sikhs. 
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and mystics of the Naqshbandi-order; 19) his father was one of the 
compilers of the fatawa-zalam pīrī, the code of Hanafi law which was 
prepared under the auspices of the emperor. Shah Waliullah set out 
for Mecca at the age of 29, and studied there for two years; after his 
return he proved a prolific writer on exegesis, traditions, history, 
jurisprudence, mystics, etc. 

The great work which made his name immortal among Indian Mus- 
lims was his translation of the Quran into Persian, which he under- 
took because he was of the opinion that true Islamic life would be 
impossible without a thorough knowledge of the contents of the Holy 
Book. 20) Since its Arabic text could be understood only by an ex- 
tremely small group of scholars in the subcontinent, most people were 
more or less unaware of its real injunctions and instructions, and the 
Quràn had become, for the rank and file, a merely magical thing 
which was kissed with veneration, wrapped into lovely covers, and 
used as a kind of talisman. Shah Waliullah’s translation—though not 
the first one in Persian nor in other languages made by Muslims—is 
accepted up to this very day as a masterpiece, and has been styled as 
jāzi, an unsurpassable wonder. His commentary has been translated 
in extenso and in part into several Indian vernaculars. Persian being 
only the court language, and vehicle of higher education, Shah Walī- 
ullah’s two sons, Shah Rafi‘uddin and Shah *Abdulqadir translated 
afterwards the Quran also into Urdu, the wide-spread popular 
language; his third son continued his teaching profession in Delhi on 
the lines of his father. 

In Arabia, Shah Walīullāh had come under the influence—of the 
newly growing Wahhabi movement ļwhich preached a strict return to 


the manners and practices of Islam of the prophetical times, and was 
especially directed against the exceeding veneration of saints, living 


19) Shah Waliullah kē Siyāsī maktūbāt, Aligarh, 1950; D. Rahbar, Shah Walli- 
ullāb and Ijtihād, MW 45/1955; Maulana Ubaidullāh Sindhi, Shah Waliallah aur 
unkī siyasi labrib. Cf. History of Freedom Movement, 1 492 ff. 

20) "He wanted to make the Quran intelligible to the ordinary intellect since 
this was necessary for the success of his religious as well as political programme” 
(Freedom Movement, p. 513 note 1) the name of the translation is fath ur-rahmān; 
he further published a Muqaddima fī tafsīr-i Qur-an-i majid and al-fauz al-kabir fi 
usūl at-tafsir, both on exegesis of the Qur?àn. About the influence his translation 
has exerted f.i. on modern Sindhi Quran interpretation cf. Schimmel, Sindhi transla- 
tions and commentaries of the Quran. For the problem of translations cf. M. 
Hamidullah, a/-Ourān fi bull lisan—Qur?àn in many languages. 
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or dead, which was condemned as utterly superstitious and opposed 
to the tenets of Islam. Although the Indian scholar agreed with the 
Arabian reformers in their attempt to base Islamic life on the pure 
teachings of the Our?ān, he could not share their views about mysti- 
cism in which they followed the lines laid down by the great medieval 
Hanbali scholars like Ibn Taimiya and Ibn al-Jauzi. He tried to reform 


Sufism and to bring-inte-existence-a-type-ef-pirety-with mystic flavour 
E cU SIE SIA i 


total being". 21) That shows that he reached a very onse ķi 
understanding of the polarity of religious phenomena. 

In his great work Pzjjatullab al-baligha as well as in other books 
and pamphlets Shah Waliullah has tried to convince his contempora- 
ries that religion is not only a matter of worship and dogmatics but 
must even become part and parcel of daily life, transforming it com- 
pletely into a permanent witness to God. Iqbal is no doubt right in 
calling him 


perhaps the first Muslim who felt the urge of new spirit in Islam 
(L97), 


and he has fully approved of his explanation of the prophetical 
method of teaching which is 


to train one particular people, and to use them as a nucleus for the 
building up of a universal Shari‘at (L 171 f.). 


Shah Walīullāh did not content himself with teaching and writing 
but took active part in the political struggle of his days. The remnants 
of the Moghul Empire which was at its zenith still half a century ago, 
were finally crushed by the Mahrattas and the Sikhs. Only a powerful 
Muslim ruler could rid the Muslims from these enemies, and this 
ruler was found in Ahmad Shāh Durrānī Abdālī of Afghanistan. Not 
that the Muslims of North Western India were very fond of their 
mountaineer neighbours—in the lifetime of Shah Walīullāh the Per- 
stan king Nādir Shāh had invaded the country and looted Delhi in 


21) Husain, Glimpses, p. 62. 
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1739 shortly before he was murdered, and Mīr Dard has written his 
famous threnody on the ruins of the capital; but the new Afghan ruler 
was the only correligionist who might be able to avert the excessive 
dangers. Indeed he gained, after several raids and invasions, a com- 
plete victory over the Mahrattas in the third battle of Panipat 1761, 
and could also threaten the Sikhs who were holding Lahore, but then 
returned to his own realm without fully utilizing his victory, and 
North Western India remained in as miserable a condition—or per- 
haps even more pitiable—than before. 

The situation in Bengal, too, had grown worse for the Muslim 
rulers. Clive, the representative of the British East India Company, 
had beaten the Nawwab of Bengal in the Battle of Plassey 1757, 
thanks to the treachery of Mir Jafar who was, then, made Nawwab, 
and sold to the British the zamindar rights of 1150 qkm, the first 
important land-acquisition the East India Company made. Mir Ja‘far 
has been depicted by Iqbal in the Javzdzame in the darkest possible 
colours; even Hell does not want to pollute its fire with this traitor, 
nor with Sadiq of Deccan, the betrayer of Tipu Sultan. 

In the Deccan, the house of the Nizams of Hyderabad had been 
established in 1724, and succeeded in surviving the different wars 
until the country was annexed by India in 1948. British and French 
tried to secure large parts of Southern India for themselves; France 
could retain but Pondicherry after three Carnatic wars; eventually the 
Muslim ruler of Seringapatam, Tipu Sultan, who sided with them, 
was killed in 1799. 22) Although this ruler—and his father Haidar 
*Ali—belong to the few Indo-Muslim kings under whom forced con- 
versions to Islam took place, he has become in modern Muslim histo- 
riography one of the last heroes of Muslim resistence against the sur- 
rounding peril of Hindu and European enemies, and Iqbal has placed 
the "martyr Sultan" in his JavzZname into the Highest Paradise; be- 
cause his death meant, for him, the turning point in the history of 
Indian Islam: 


The year 1799 is extremely important in the history of the world 


22) Tipu Sultan is of special interest because of his calendar reform. Cf. Muhibbul 
Husain Khan, History of Tipu Sultan, 1951; Freedom Movement I; Hidayet Hosein, 
The library of Tipu Sultan, IC 1940/139; The Dreams of Tipu Sultan, ed. Mahmud 
Husain; Arnold, /.c. 
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of Islam. In this year fell Tippu, and his fall meant the extinguish- 
ment of Muslim hopes for political prestige in India. In the same year 
was fought the battle of Navarino which saw the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet. Prophetic were the words of the author of the chrono- 
gram of Tippu's fall which visitors of Serangapatam find engraved 
on the wall of Tippu's mausoleum: 
Gone is the glory of Ind as well as of Rum. 

Thus in the year 1799 the political decay of Islam in India reached 
its climax. But just as out of the humiliation of Germany on the day 
of Jena arose the modern German nation, it may be said with equal 
truth that out of the political humiliation of Islam in the year 1799 
arose modern Islam and her problems (SS 124 f.). 


At the same time, the reformist movement inaugurated by Shāh 
Waliullah was carried on not only in the Northwestern Frontier and 
in the Panjab, but also in Patna and Bengal, by his sons, his grandson 
and their pupils and friends among whom the remarkable figure of 
Syed Ahmad of Bareilly is worth mentioning. 23) He was a simple 
man who combined military and mystical tendencies, without being 
interested in the theoretical subtleties of the faith. 35 years old he per- 
formed the pilgrimage (1821) and returned to his native country 
after three years during which he had deeply imbibed the teachings 
of the Wahhabi reformers who had been droven out of the holy cities 
by Turkish troops, because their puritan ardour had led them even to 
a desecration of the Prophet’s tomb and other places venerated since 
centuries, Ahmad Brelwi, too, started, with the spiritual help of Wali- 
ullah’s followers, a fight against corrupt practices and innovations, 
without, however, leaving mysticism aside. He himself was mystically 
inclined, and the movement which he founded and called tarīga mu- 
bammadtya, may be compared, to some extent, to the similar move- 
ments in North Africa, like the ģarīga muhammadiya of Sayyid Idris 
or the Tijaniya. Sayyid Ahmad—whom the historians call shabid, 
martyr, like Sultan Tipu—maintained a kind of panentheism: every- 
thing is in God, but is not God, and he has well distinguished between 
the mystical type of religious life—hzbb%7shqi, the Loving Love (love 
for the sake of love)—and the prophetical type in which the ubb 


23) Freedom Movement, 1 556 ff.; W. W. Hunter, Our Indian musulmans, 1871; 
Mehr, Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, 2 vls., Lahore. One of his famous pupils is Ismail 
Shahid, the author of the tagwiyat ul-īmān, (1781-1831) who is still held in high 
respect; and whose anniversary was celebrated in Lahore first in 1941 (IC 1941|390) 
Cf. also Handwörterbuch s.v. Farē?idīya; Karāmat ‘Ali. 
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zmani, the Faith-love (love on account of the faith) is the axis. With- 
out refusing traditional Sufism as it was, he admonished his followers 
explicitly "not to follow the authority of any spiritual leader against 
the authority of Qur^àn and tradition", an order which shows in suf- 
ficient clearness how far the influence of the mystical leaders had 
gone and was going. 

In the Northwestern Frontier and the Panjab, the Sikh had settled 
and partly suppressed Muslim practices in their villages and towns; 
the aggravating situation entailed the question whether or not the 
Holy War should be declared against them; and the youngest son of 
Shah Waliullah who was a kind of legal adviser of Ahmad Brelwi, 
decided in the affirmative. The troups marched through Gujerat and 
Sind to the Afghan border, getting volunteers from all over the coun- 
try. Yet, the movement being connected with the Wahhabis whose very 
name was detested by the average orthodox Muslims, it was declared 
unlawful by some religious leaders, and the complicated political and 
social circumstances in the tribal areas of the Khaibar Pass and Swat 
Valley as well as the rebellions of some tribal chiefs whose pride 
Sayyid Ahmad had hurt by interfering with their customs, were the 
main reasons of his defeat in May 1831. 

But even after his death the movement which he had inaugurated 
was carried on. W. W. Hunter has described the “chronic conspiracy 
within our territory" which continued in both Swat Valley and Bengal 
for nearly 40 more years. But he has done justice also to the mis- 
sionaries of the Wahhabi movement: 


Indefatigable as missionaries, careless of themselves, blameless in their 
lives, supremely devoted to the overthrow of the English Infidels, 
admirably skilful in organizing a permanent system for supplying 
money and recruits, the Patna Caliphs stand forth as the types and 
exemplars of the sect. Much of their teaching was faultless, and it has 
been given to them to stir up thousands of their countrymen to a 
purer life, and a truer conception of the Almighty. 24) 


And he comes to the conclusion—which holds true also for later parts 
of Indian history, and for the History of Islam,—that 


it is one of the misfortunes attendant on the British Rule in India, 


24) Hunter, o.c., p. 68. 
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that this Reformation should be inseparably linked with hatred against 
the Infidel Conquerors. 25) 


On the other hand, the same movement was carried on also on a 
more theoretical basis, especially by the efforts of Shah Waliullah’s 
grandson who, however, left the country for Mecca after the British 
gained victory after victory—Holy War or Azjrat, emigration, that 
was the alternative preached by the Wahhabis, and the invitation to 
emigration has created even in our century the tragedy of 1922 when 
tenthousands of simple faithful left India for Afghanistan without 
being able to settle there. 

The Wahhabi movement had taken firm roots in Bengal. A young 
and ardent pilgrim, Hājjī Sharrratullah, went so far as to declare the 
subcontinent dar ul-harb, belligent territory, since it was under British 
occupation respectively in the hands of Hindus, where according to 
a narrow interpretation of the Law valid Friday and *Id prayers could 
not be offered. He attracted the small peasants, and his movement was 
made popular by his son Dūdhū Miān. The result was a growing ten- 
sion between the indigo- and jute-planters and the big landlords and 
European farmers, so that, as often in Islam, religious movement and 
socio-political revolution went together. Another follower of Sayyid 
Ahmad Brelwi, Titu Mir, started at the same time a reformation 
movement in Bengal, and even succeeded in forming a government in 
1831, but was—in the same year as his master—killed in a fight 
against British troops. 

In spite of these hopeless attempts of strengthening Islam against 
the infidel invaders, in all parts of life British influence grew stronger 
with every day. The educational service of the British, which had 
started with the excellent group of orientalists in Fort William in 
Calcutta, was completed by other schools and colleges, like Delhi Col- 
lege in 1827. In 1835 the government adopted Macauley's scheme of 
modern education with English as medium of instruction. Mis- 
sionary schools were opened in all parts of the country, and their net 
became closer after Sind had been annected in 1843, the Panjab even- 
tually in 1849. 

For the Hindus, the new situation offered many advantages; after 


29) id. p. 75. 
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having lived so many centuries—in certain regions for more than a 
millenium—under Muslim rule, they welcomed the change which 
gave them more opportunities for coming in touch with modern 


European civilization. The interest which European scholars displayed 
in the study of classical Indian philosophy and Sanscrit, helped the 
Hindus to_dewelop_theit_self-consciowmess even more) whereas the 
Muslim minority in the country, once the ruling class, could not adjust 
themselves to the changed way of life; they recalled the memories of 
past glory, without partaking in the British educational system which 
did not suit their religious requirements. The abolition of Persian, the 
old language of higher instruction, 29) opened the way for the 
development of Indian regional languages which started—from the 
scientific point of view—at Fort William, and which entailed not 
only a larger literary output in the different local languages but 
brought into existence little by little the art of translation which pro- 
duced adaptations of European literature and technical works. 

The Hindus who had only changed one ruler for the other, took 
more joyfully the opportunity of organizing new ways of life, and the 
name of Bam Mohan Roy in Bengal, the first powerful writer in 
Bengali prose, is connected with the beginning of social reform inside 
Hinduism which he advocated with fervour in his pamphlets. The 
Brahmo-Samaj movement that he inaugurated proved very important 
for the preparation of the Hindu population for the changing con- 
ditions of life. 

In 1857, universities were founded in Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras, and in the same year the great Sepoy revolt broke out which 
has been named by the British historians the Mutiny, a result of accu- 
mulated discontent which sealed the fate of the country for nearly a 
century: the Crown took over the rule from the hands of the East 
India Company. Since the responsibility for this revolt was attributed 
to a large extent to the Muslims, this community remained in the 
following years deliberately and almost completely excluded from 
important public posts, and when W. W. Hunter in 1871 rose his 


26) Persian had been the depository of the cultural and intellectual heritage of 
Indian Islam and had produced a large literature; local languages possessed more or 
less only religious or folk-poetry. About the endeavours of the Muslims to resist the 
growing British influences cf. M. Hamidullah, Dēfense de la Culture Islamigue 
pendant ia domination Anglaise de l'Inde, p. 87 f. 
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famous question "Our Indian Musulmans—are they bound in con- 
science to rebel against the Queen?" he did not fail to draw the atten- 
tion of the government on the deplorable situation of the Muslim in 
British-Indian service, the "Wrongs of Musulmans under British Rule. 

The Sepoy revolt of 1857 has been called "a dress rehearsal for the 
future struggle for freedom". Indeed, this very period is in India 
as well as in other parts of the Islamic world a time of preparation 
for a new consolidation of Islamic ideals. In Egypt, the contact with 
the French who had invaded the country under Bonaparte, and who 
held there important positions throughout the following century, had 
opened the eyes to some liberal minded Muslims to start —albeit with 
insufficient methods—to incorporate modern Western civilisation into 
the Islamic system of thought. In Turkey, the first steps towards a 
westernization had been made in the 1820ies and formally with the 
kbatt-i sharif of Gülhane which introduced some modern juridical and 
administrative changes into Turkish government; for the first time, 
poets and prose-writers became interested in Western literary and 
political ideals. 

But it was not until the 70ies that these movements took, each 
starting from a different intellectual basis, a new and more revolu- 
tionary form. It should not be overlooked, and is perhaps even sig- 
nificant of the development to unfold, that the awakening of the 
Muslims took place in contrast to both Christian missionary forces and 
to the works of European orientalists which were regarded as mere 
tools of an anti-Islamic propaganda; their studies on the origins of 
Islam or the Life of Muhammad were — and still are to some 
extent—looked upon as outbursts of the tendency to minimize the 
importance of Islam, whereas the revival of Hinduism and Buddhism 
which can be dated from approximately the same period, is largely 
due to the sympathy of European scholars, and even converts, for these 
religions which were considered in the West models of mystical com- 
prehensiveness and tolerance, and contrasted with the prophetic 
rigidity of Islam. 

The leading figure in the awakening of Islam is the preacher Jamāl- 
addin Afghānī who has, through his most adventurous life, travelled 
from one Islamic country to the other, teaching now in Egypt, now 
in Russia, then in India, then in Turkey— where he eventually died 
in 1897, under somewhat mysterious circumstances, and probably not 
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without the assistance of Sultan Abdulhamid who had utilized for a 
time Afghānīs ideals of Pan-Islamism for his own political goals. 
W. C. Smith has—no doubt right—pointed out that Jamāladdīa Af- 
ghānī "seems-to-have-been-the-first-Muslim-revivalist-to-use the con- 
-——— SOKK 
7. 27) This antagonism Is repeated, 
half a century later, in Iqbal's writings when he shows, in his /avid- 
name, Afghani as the prototype of Islamic reforms and makes him, 
together with the Turkish reformer Sa'īd Halim Pasha, explain ideas 
about East and West as opposite forces. 

The writings of Afghānī had reached India in the 80ies, and the 
two great centres of traditional Islam—the Theological School of 
Deoband which had been founded in 1870 by followers of Shāh Wali- 
ullāh, but on a stricter “Wahhabi” line, a school which has trained 
every year hundreds of *z/em not only from India but also from 
Turkestan and other countries, and the Nadwat al-Ulamā” in Luck- 
now—both of them were in contact with Afghānī and his widespread 
paper al-"ūrwat al-wuthqa; they cherished his ideas which culminated, 
after the First World War, in the Khilafat movement. 28) Afghani 
deplored the weakness of the Muslim countries which were lacking 
contact with each other, and 


he regarded it as the religious duty of Muslims to reconquer any ter- 
ritory taken away from them by others, and if this was not possible, 
then to migrate from what had become as a result of alien conquest 
dar al-barb, to some other land in the dar al-Islam... The *ulama of 
Islam should build up their regional centres in various lands, and guide 
the commoners by 7t#had based on the Quran and the Hadith; these 
regional centres should be affiliated to a universal centre based at one 
of the holy places, where representatives of the various centres could 
meet in an effort towards a unified :jt7hād in order to revitalize the 
umma and prepare it to meet external challenges. 29) 


The ideas of Jamāladdīn Afghānī were carried on in Egypt by Mu- 
hammad *Abdüh and then by Muhammad Rashid Rida whose quar- 


27) W. C. Smith, Ls/auz_iu Modern History, 49: In Europe, Afghani has gained 
fame by his refutation of E. Renan's lecture on "Islam and Science", 1883. Cf. 
Handwörterbuch, 107 ff. 

28) Aziz Ahmad, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Jamal al-Din Afghani and Muslim India, 
Stud. Is XIII, 1960/55-78. 

29) id. p. 70. 
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terly Manar has become the symbol for the struggle for freeing Islam 
from the fetters of centuries-old traditions which were living like a 
deadening crust around its dynamic spirit that was visible in the deeds 
of the Prophet and the first caliphs. 

Iqbal deeply admired the great reformer who 


never claimed to be a prophet or a renewer; yet no other man in our 
time has stirred the soul of Islam more deeply than he! (SS 132), 


and was of the opinion that 


if somebody deserves to be called renewer after «Abdulwahhāb—the 
founder of the Wahhabi movement—it is Jamaladdin Afghani (M II 
231). 


He characterizes him in his Lectures (97) as 


the man... who fully realized the importance and immensity of the 
task, and whose deep insight into the inner meaning of the history of 
Muslim thought and life, combined with a broad vision engendered 
by his wide experience of men and manners, would have made him a 
living link between the past and the future. If his indefatigable but 
divided energy could have devoted itself entirely to Islam as a system 
of human belief and conduct, the world of Islam, intellectually speak- 
ing, would have been on a much more solid ground today. 


aladdin Afghānī was out l j- i —and 
anti-British in. particular.-However the man who undertook the risk 
of bringing Indian Muslims into contact with the modern European 
way of life, had to be as pro-British as any Indian could be. It was 
Sir Sayid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898)—knighted in 1879— who had 
got his early education under one of Shah Waliullah's descendants, 
but had, after the unforgettable shock of the "Mutiny of which he 
did not approve at all, proved a most loyal subject of Her Majesty's 
Government. 30) He tried to demonstrate that it was-abselutely-neces- 
sary for the Indian Muslims to appropriate the good sides of Western 


civilization, technique, and thought, to come into social contact with 


30) G. F. J. Graham, Life and Work of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 1885, 19012; 
Altaf Husain Hali, bayat-i jāvīd, 1901 (best biography of Sir Syed); W. C. Smith, 
Modern Islam in India, 1947; J. M. S. Baljon jr., The Reforms and Religious Ideas 
of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, Lahore, 19582; B. A. Dar, The Religious Thought of 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Lahore, 1957; Dr. Syed Abdullah, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 
Lahore, 1960. 
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the Europeans,and te-reconetle-sctence-with religion. This last problem 
has also been stressed by Afghani who says: 


With a thousands regrets I say that the Muslims of India have car- 
ried their orthodoxy, nay, their fanaticism to such an evil extreme 
that they run away with distaste and disgust from sciences and arts 
and industries. All that is associated with the enemies of Islam, be 
it knowledge or science, they regard as inauspicious and unwholesome, 
whereas the love of their religion should have made it binding on 
them to consider themselves as having the right to acquire erudition 
and perfection, knowledge and science, wherever they found them... 
Alas, this misuse of religious orthodoxy will end in such weakness 
and disaster that, I am afraid, the Muslims of India will some day 
find themselves annihilated. 31) 


Sir Sayid Ahmad Khan endeavoured by means of his popular Urdu- 


journal tabzīb al-akblag-to bring people back to the original simple 
meaning of the Quran which was, according to him, perfectly compa- 


tible with the exigencies of modern times. There is no contradiction 
between the Divine word and modern science, provided that people 
understand the Quran in the right way and not through the com- 
mentaries and super-commentaries— 


The commands of God which that innocent, simple-minded, truthful 
and sweetnatured Prophet had communicated to the ignorant and il- 
literate dwellers of the desert in such a simple, clear and sincere man- 
ner have been so much distorted by such unwarranted importations 
into them of empty distinctions and subtleties, metaphysical propo- 
sitions, and arguments of logic, that their original simplicity has ceased 
to make its appeal, with the result that the Moslems have been obliged 
to neglect the real commands contained in the Qur?àn and the authen- 
tic sayings, and to follow those invented by X, Y, Z. 32) 


That was the reason for Sir Sayid's writing a commentary of the 
Quran after he had published, in 1861, a commentary on the Bible, 
with the purpose of promoting a deeper understanding between Chris- 
tians and Muslims. His commentary was, however, criticized by both 
Jamāladdīn Afghānī and the orthodox wing of Indian theologians who 
accused him of being a materialist, a zecbar?. Indeed, Sayid Ahmad 
Khan tried “to denaturalize the contents of the Quran", and his 
rationalistic views have been often attacked, though it seems not fair 


31) Aziz Ahmad, o.c., 59. 
32) H. A. R. Gibb, Whither Islam, p. 199. 
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to characterize the endeavour to harmonize Revelation and Science as 
"an attempt that strikes the Western mind as almost tragic and may 
move it to pity rather than to admiration". 33) The perseverance of 
Sir Sayid Ahmad Khan — who has been styled not as a simple ratio- 
nalist but a model of "rational supernaturalism" by J. M. S. Bal- 
jon 34) —in his struggle for the progress of Indian Muslims, and for 
the realization of his ideals of Muslim education on the lines of 
modern training systems, 1s admirable, and the Oriental College which 
he founded in 1875 in Aligarh against the furious resistance of the 
orthodoxy, became the home of those young Indian Muslims who in 
the second and third generation were to become leaders of India's 
struggle against England. For Sayid Ahmad Khan, it was still neces- 
sary to advocate the British rule which gave at least some consolidation 
to the complicated situation of the subcontinent, and granted the 
Indian people the time required for attaining political and religious 
maturity. 

The model of Aligarh College— which was converted into a Uni- 
versity in 1920—became quite popular in India, in spite of the resis- 
tance of the orthodoxy; in Dacca and Delhi similar Muslim colleges 
with modern educational system were established; colleges in Lahore, 
Peshawar and other places followed. Iqbal himself was closely related 
to the Aligath-mevement-and the Jārisamitlīya the National Muslim 
University-in Delhi, and a. lifelong -£ziendship-existed-between-him 
and Sir Ross Maseed,grandson_of Sit Sayid (cf. M I 233). It is little 
known that Iqbal is also the author of the chronogram on Sayid Ah- 
mad’s death which is inscribed on his tomb. 35) He has characterized 
him 

as probably the first modern Muslim to catch a glimpse of the positive 
character of the age which was coming. The remedy for the ills of 
Islam proposed by him, as by Mufti Alam Jan in Russia, was modern 
education. But the real greatness of the man consists in the fact that 
he was the first Indian Muslim who felt the need of a fresh orien- 
tation of Islam and worked for it. We may differ from his religious 


views, but there can be no denying the fact that his sensitive soul 
was the first to react to the modern age (SS 131), 


33) Lichtenstādter, Islam and the Modern Age, London, s.d., p. 25. 
31) Baljon, o.c., p. 113. 
36) S. A. Vahid, Igbal, His Art and Thought, London, 19593. 
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and there is no doubt that the reformer’s greatness lies in the fact 
that he, in spite of the extreme conservatism in the country succeeded 
for the first time "in restoring the Muslim to faith in himself”. 36) 

In 1885, the Indian National Congress was founded as a means of 
expressing the Indian wishes to the British Government; this body 
was built upon the ideals of British liberalism, and was not at all 
intended as a specific forum of the Hindu majority; it has had al- 
through its existence prominent Muslim members, like Abul Kalam 
Azad 37) and Badraddin Tayyibji; however, the fact that Sir Sayid 
Ahmad did not approve of the formation of this Indian national or- 
gan which seemed not to guarantee the rights of the—then still back- 
ward—Muslim minority, made the Muslims quite reluctant in joining 
this party. 

When Sir Sayid died in 1898, the Aligarh movement was steadily 
attracting more and more Muslims, inspiring poets like Hali with 
new ideas, but slowly changing its emphasis, for it must be admitted 
that for a transitory period a remarkable anglophily had over- 
shadowed many of the Muslim students who came here first 1n con- 
tact with the progressive West; and not without reason has Akbar 
Allahabadi, one of Iqbal's oldest friends, in his satirical poems ridicul- 
ized this new "western" outlook of a certain group of Indian Muslim 
intelligentsia. 

Sir Sayid's reforming activity had not remained unrivalled in India. 
In 1891, Syed Ameer Ali published the book The Life and Teachings 
of Muhammad which was later called The Spirit of Islam (1922). It 
has been said that Sir Sayid Ahmad wanted to show that Islam is 
compatible with any kind of human progress, while Syed Ameer Ali— 
himself a Shita—tried to prove that Islam is in itself dynamic and 
progressive. 38) This new view according to which Islam bears in it- 
self all powers of progress, and contains in its essence whatever is 
required for meeting the problems of every age, leads, consequently, 
to a new evaluation of Islamic past, and the fresh interest of Muslim 
scholars in exploring the long forgotten sources of their glorious 
history resulted in a large output of partly research work, partly po- 


36) Baljon, o.c., p. 121. 

37) Cf. Maulana Abwl-Kalam Azad, India wins Freedom, cf. I. M. S. Baljon, 
A modern Urdu Tafsir, W I (NS) II 1952. 

38) W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in India, p. 50. 
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lemical articles which were directed against the Europeans who had 
seemingly overlooked that their culture would not exist but for the 
Arabic influences during the Middle Ages. This apologetic literature 
should not be belittled but taken as a first sign of the awaking of new 
forces inside Islam which had, however, not yet found the right ap- 
proach to the problems of both their own and Europe's civilization. 

In India, Urdu literature which had blossomed until that time es- 
pecially at the courts of Lucknow and Delhi, and was on the whole 
merely an imitation of classical Persian poetry with its superfine and 
hyperelegant forms, its melting languishment, its endless descriptions 
of the beloved's unsurpassable charm—this Urdu poetry now changed 
its character according to the new ideals of life. Already in Ghalib 
(1787-1869) a certain philosophical tune can be met with now and 
then; 39) but it is in Ķālīs work that the new style develops in full. 
Ethical ideas and the call for new heroic deeds are now expressed 
instead of outworn love-motives, and in his famous musaddas (sextains, 
six lined stanzas) this poet (and biographer of Sir Sayid Ahmad) 
complains in touching words of the deplorable state of Muslim coun- 
tries, confronting their misery with the splendour of the Western 
world. 40) 

On the other hand, the great scholar Maulānā Shibli Nu*màni (d. 
1914) deserves special mention among the Urdu writing Muslims be- 
cause he has left a large number of important standard works, like 
his *History of Persian Poetry', biography of Umar, and the 'Life of 
the Prophet’, written in beautiful Urdu which became gradually more 
and more a perfect means of expression, and which was made medium 
of instruction in the Osmania University of Hyderabad/Deccan, a 
second centre of Islamic revival in India (founded as College in 1856, 
and given University status in 1919). 41) 

The most crucial problem which was to be faced by the modernists 
was a new interpretation of the shari‘a, the Islamic Law, and here the 
name of the Calcutta scholar and politician Khuda Bakhsh is note- 
worthy. 42) 


39) A. Bausani, The Position of Ghalib in the History of Urdu and Indo-Persian 
Poetry, Islam, Sept. 1959. 

40) The famous musaddas of Altaf Husain Hali was published first in 1886. Cf. 
The Quatrains of Hali, Oxford Univ. Press, 1932. 

41) Cf. Hamidullah, WI, NS III 3-4. 

42) Cf. Schacht, Stud. Isl., XII 105. 
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Among the movements in favour of a revaluation and reorientation 
of Islam that of Mirzā Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian was destined to play 
an important role in the first decades of the 20th century; Mirzā 
Ghulàm Ahmad had declared himself the bearer of a new inspiration, 
and laid claim in some ambiguous terms to prophethood— which 1s 
incompatible with the orthodox view according to which Muhammad 
is the last prophet and receiver of the final revelation. The follow- 
ers of Mirza Ghulàm Ahmad were divided (in 1914) into two sects; 
the group of Lahore tended more and more towards orthodoxy, and 
unfolded a large missionary activity abroad, whereas the proper 
Qadian group persevered in the views of its founder, objecting, as 
him, the Holy War with weapons, and denying the fact of Christ's 
being taken up to Heaven instead of being nailed to the Cross (cf. 
Sura 4/157); they hold that he had after a short crucifix emigrated 
to Kashmir and died there. This attitude of the Ahmadiyya has not 
only reaped hostility among the Muslims but has—to quote a pro- 
minent Christian writer—‘‘sharpened the gulf between Christians and 
Muslims to the degree that it displaces or modifies that veneration for 
Jesus in Islam which derives from traditional exspectations centered 
in Him”. 43) Iqbal, on the other hand, judged the Ahmadiyya move- 
ment as an aberration from orthodox theology, esp. in its founder's 
claim to prophethood, and as a fruit of decadence. He writes—in an 
open letter to Pandit Nehru—: 


I dare say that the founder of the Ahmadiyya movement did hear a 
voice, but whether this voice came from the God of Life and Power 
or arose out of the spiritual impoverishment of the people must depend 
upon the nature of the movement which it has created and the kind 
of thought and emotion which it has given to those who have listened 
on it... The life-history of nations shows that when the tide of life 
in a people begins to ebb, decadence itself becomes a source of inspi- 
ration, inspiring their poets, philosophers, saints, statesmen, and turning 
them into a class of apostles whose sole ministery is to glorify, by the 
force of a deductive art of logic, all that is ignoble and ugly in the 
life of their people. These apostles unconsciously clothe despair in the 
glittering garment of hope, undermine the traditional values of con- 
duct and thus destroy the spiritual virility of those who happen to be 


43) Handwörterbuch, s.v. Ahmadiyya; cf. S. E. Brush, Ahmadiyyat in Pakistan, 
MW 45/1955; K. Cragg, The Call of the Minaret, p. 249; cf. Report of the Court 
of Enquiry... 1954 (Munir-Report) 
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their victims. One can only 1magine the rotten state of a people's will 
who are, on the basis of Divine authority, made to accept their political 
environment as final. Thus all the actors who participated in the dra- 
ma of Ahmadism were, I think, only innocent instruments in the 
hands of decadence... (SS 128). 


Just as Iqbal remained deeply interested in this movement inside 
his own country, in the hope that Islam would emerge stronger and 
more purified from the difficult situation created by the tolerance of 
European powers towards the Ahmadiyya mission, so he carefully 
watched the reform movements in the neighbouring countries and es- 
pecially in Turkey between which country and the Indian Muslims a 
certain sympathy existed since long. The Indian Medical Mission in 
the Balkan-War had created perhaps a stronger feeling of friendship 
between those two nations than between others. In the first decade 
of the 20st century a man like Ziya Gók Alp—trained in the French 
sociological school of Dürckheim, and endowed with an ardent love 
of his country and his religion—tried to promulge in the decaying 
Ottoman Empire his ideal of a new society, which should be Turkish- 
Islamic- Westernized, 44) and Mehmed Akif, perhaps the most power- 
ful poet of that time, advocated an Islamic revival and a reinterpreta- 
tion of misunderstood and misused Islamic values in Turkey—his 
poems sometimes show a close similarity to those of the Indian refor- 
mist poets of whose activities he was well aware. 45) 

In India, the situation had deteriorated by the social hardships that 
peasants and small workers had to undergo; the fact that the Britisn 
bought Indian cotton, and, after spinning it in Lancashire, exported 
again the manufactured ware to India, created social catastrophes, and 
the members of both communities, Hindus and Muslims, were suf- 
fering under the economic pressure. Therefore the problem of Hindu 
and Muslim communalism was, till the beginning of this century, not 


44) Cf. Uriel Heyd, Foundations of Turkish Nationalism; A. Fischer, Aus der 
religiösen Reformbewegung in der Türkei, Leipzig, 1922 (this book was Iqbal's 
source for his ideas on Turkey). 

45) Mehmet Akif Ersoy was the editor of the orthodox reformist magazine sebil- 
ar-rejad, in which Said Halim Pasha's article Islamlashmak was published in 1918; 
his poems Safabat are of great power and partly show a wonderful mastering of Tur- 
kish language. On March 12, 1921, his poem Sénme... was accepted as Turkish 
National anthem by the Great National Assembly; the poet had, however, to leave 
the country since he disliked the nationalist course of politics which emerged shortly 
after the Independence-War. 
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of paramount importance. The communal tensions grew only after the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, an act which made Lord Curzon, then 
Viceroy, widely unpopular. One year later, the Muslim League was 
founded in Dacca under the leadership of the Agha Khan, and sent a 
deputation to the Viceroy. The aim of this body was “to protect and 
advance the political rights and interests of the Musulmans of India" 
without being directed against the British Government as such. 

It was the time when, on Hindu side, Rabindranath Tagore's fame 
spread not only in his homeland Bengal but beyond the borders of 
India, and the deeprooted sympathy of Western Europe, especially 
Germany, secured his life- and loveful poetry wide popularity in the 
West, and he was regarded as a kind of living symbol for the religious 
powers of “Mother India”, though in his first book Nazvedya he had 
also foretold the disaster which awaited the chauvinistic West, and 
complained of the twofold thraldom of his unfortunate motherland— 
"to the boastful foreigner on the one hand and to the unreason and 
listlessness of her sons of the other" .46) It was the time that Gandhi 
started his politico-social work among the Indian workers in South- 
Africa which provided him with the training for his later activities 
in his homeland. A remarkable revival of Hindu religious life, which 
had already started in the 19th century, was visible: there was the 
Ramakrishna Mission for which Sri Ramakrishna's pupil Vivekananda 
untiringly travelled all over the world in order to propagate his 
master’s religious ideas as a remedy against the Westerner’s lack of 
spiritual depth and their sheer materialism. Ramakrishna, too—whose 
name has been popularized in Europe by Romain Rolland— "opened 
the eyes of Indians who had for a time been almost blinded by the 
glare of Western civilization to the splendour of the firmament of the 
Spirit". 47) There was Madame Blavatzky and her Theosophical So- 
ciety which brought larger circles of Europeans and Americans into 
contact with Hindu-thought as she understood it, and there was, a 
few years later, the fascinating personality of Sri Aurobindo Ghose 
who, after his studies in Cambridge and a short career als politician 
retired, in 1909, for political reasons on French territory: in the Ash- 
ram in Pondicherry he elaborated ideas of human and cosmic devel- 
opment which can be compared, keeping in mind the different reli- 


46) Contemporary Indian Literature, p. 22. 
47) Id. p. 39. 
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gious basis, to some of Iqbal's main ideas, though Sri Aurobindo ad- 
vocates, as a true Hindu and mystic, the liberation from the Ego, and 
pure receptivity without autonomy, and also highlights the parapsy- 
chological achievements of the future Superman. Indian Buddhism, 
though existing only in a few places, also saw a revival under the 
influence of the contemporary Social Gospel which was becoming 
popular in Christianity and outside; the Buddha became interpreted 
not only as a social reformer but as the initiator of a religion higher 
than those of theistic type which were considered by Buddhist revival- 
ists as connected with tyrannic imperialistic rule. 

The Indian Muslims did not fail to recognize the achievements of 
their Hindu countrymen, and also witnessed the predilection of the 
West for Hindu and Buddhist thought as opposed to Islamic religion. 
Yet, in the First World War a cooperation of both elements of the 
Indian population was unavoidable, and the noteworthy Lucknow- 
pact which was signed in 1916 secured separate Muslim electorates 
and a proportional number of seats in the respective provincial bodies. 
The Muslim-Hindu unity seemed to become a living reality in the 
dark days after the war, when, due to the movement of Civil Obedien- 
ce of Indian population the British killed 379 Indians in Amritsar, 
among them members of both communities. Both agreed on Gandhi's 
principle of non-cooperation, and since the Muslims had, during the 
war, been forced to raise their weapons against their Muslim brethren, 
the Ottoman Turks, Gandhi and his coworkers tried to recompense 
them by partaking actively in the £5z/afat-movement which now filled 
almost all Indian Muslims with enthusiasm. 

The khzlafat idea had been launched actually by Jamaladdin Af- 
ghānī who was in search of a political centre for the Muslims of the 
world. The theoretical basis for the róle of a caliph was essentially not 
given; after the four so-called khulafa’i rasbidzn, the Righteous first 
successors of Muhammad, the caliphate had been taken over by the 
Omayyades (661-750), then, in 750, by the destroyers of their rule, 
the Abbasids; yet, already in the first half of the 10th century both 
the Spanish Omayyad prince ‘Abdurrahman III and the leader of the 
North-African Fatimids laid claims to the title caliph for themselves. 
With the destruction of Bagdad in 1258 the last members of the Ab- 
basid caliph-dynasty were slaughtered, and it is more than doubtful 
whether the person who sought shelter at the Egyptian Mamluk court 
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under the pretension of belonging to the Abbasid-house, was not a 
mere impostor. Anyhow, he and his descendants were kept by the 
Mamluk Sultans as a kind of spiritual patrons of Mamluk rule, and 
when the Ottoman Sultan Selim II conquered Cairo in 1517, he took 
with him the last member of this questionable family who is said to 
have conferred the rank of Caliph upon him. Through the next cen- 
turies, the Ottoman Caliph—then the ruler over the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, and most potent sovereign in the Islamic world-— 
was commonly acknowledged as Caliph of the Muslims, and this title 
was interpreted for the first time in a purely religious sense in the 
treaty of Kuchuk Kaynardja of 1774 when the Turkish ruler as 
‘Caliph of all Muhammadans was granted the right of looking after 
the affairs of those Muslims who had become subjects of the Russian 
government. 48) 

Indian Muslims had always—already in the Middle Ages—"been 
paying at least lip service to the appeal of a universal caliphate, with 
a touch of political romanticism”. 49) The name of Sultan Abdul'aziz 
was read in the Friday sermons in Indian mosques, but the claims of 
Sultan Abdulhamid to the caliphate as a means of his pan-Islamic 
interests were thought rather suspicious, and Sir Sayid Ahmad had 
expressedly rejected any spiritual jurisdiction of the Turkish caliph on 
Indian Muslims. But after the First World War, when the political 
views of the Aligarh group had somewhat deviated from those of its 
founder, and when Deoband had become a dynamic centre of Muslim 
freedom movement, then theologians and politicians like Abul Kalam 
Azad, Maulana Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali approached the 
problem from another standpoint; thus the khzlāfat movement became 
the first revolutionary mass movement of Muslim India. Abul Kalam 


48) R. Hartmann, Islam und Politik, p. 76ff.; H. Laoust, Le califat dans la 
doctrine de Rashid Rida, Beyrouth, 1938; M. Barakatullah, The Khilafat, London, 
1924; A. Sanhoury, Le califat, Paris, 1926. 

"As to India's relation with the caliphate, Muhammad Tughluq made frantic efforts 
to find out the new caliph—to pay him homage—after the massacre of the last 
Abbasid caliph at Baghdad. Yet Shah Jahan laid claims to caliphate which dignity 
was then claimed by the Ottoman rulers. As Prof. Massignon-has-brought into relief, 
the British promised the—Ottorrar-Sulten—to-cause-his name pronounced in Indian 
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the British" (information supplied by M. Hamidullah). 
49) Aziz Ahmad, o.c., 73. 
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Azad, who had created his wellknown religious paper H7/2] under the 
influence of Jamaladdin Afghānīs al-‘urwat al-wuthgā, described in 
these critical days of post-war India, his tenets in the presidential ad- 
dress at the annual conference of the jama‘at ul*ulamā-: Hind (18.11.- 
1921) and summed up his Islamic ideals, contrasting them with the 
"servile imitation" of Europe in the period of the westernizing mo- 
dernism. His basic views laid down in this address are: 


1) that in the Muslim sbarīča there is no distinction between this 
world and the next; 2) that the Muslims can deserve the title of Best- 
Community (khayr al-umam) only if they follow the Quran and the 
Sunna; 3) that the Islamic shari‘a is the last and most perfect of all 
revealed laws; 4) that the decline of Islam has been due to the decline 
and suspension of :;j4/bad, and preoccupation not with the essentials 
but with the externals and minutiae of religion. 50) 


Azad accepted the claim of a monarchic caliphate as the spiritual 
centre of Islam and intended to give this Caliph some viceroys in 
different countries; political loyalty was due to the Ottoman caliph 
who was however a temporal, not a spiritual leader. 

After its climax in 1921 and the successful cooperation with the 
Congress Party the £&bzlafat movement suddenly broke down in 1924 
when Mustafa Kemal and the Turkish National Assembly abolished 
the caliphate on March, 3 and the whole struggle in its present form 
proved outdated and useless. This shock led, to a great part, to frustra- 
tion and difficulties in the camp of Indian Muslims from 1924 to the 
dawn of the Second World War. And after the cementing factor 
which had united the two communities in India had disappeared sud- 
denly, the tensions between them, hidden for a few years, became 
gradually more visible. Iqbal wrote in 1923: 


It is a pity that in the Panjab the jealousy, no, rather enmity of Hindus 
and Muslims is growing. If 1t remains like that, then life will become 
difficult for both the communities during the next 30 years (M II 
204). 


Iqbal's fears proved right. 

Different movements which aimed at consolidating the Muslim 
community and giving it new ideals, grew throughout the country: 
after the disaster of the Azra, the migration of tenthousands of Indian 


90) Id., p. 74. 
NUMEN, Suppl. VI 3 
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Muslims to Afghanistan in 1920, the revolution of the Muslim Mop- 
lahs on Malabar coast constituted a new and dangerous feature of 
Indian Islam. 51) At the North-Western frontier, Khan Abdul Ghaf- 
far Khan founded in 1930 the nationalist and socially progressive 
group of the khudai khizmatgars, the Divine Servants, and tried to 
unite the divergent Pathan tribes, advocating complete independence 
for India, and cooperating, after 1931, to the detriment of the Mus- 
lim League with the Congress Party. In 1930 the Group of APbrar— 
the Free Ones—was formed who proved a progressive party, both in- 
terested in Indian nationalism and the propagation of Muslim ideals, 
and strongly anti-British, a movement which was to play a very conspi- 
cious role in the Panjab riots of 1953. In the same year, 1931, the 
organization of the Khāksār was inaugurated by Muhammad Inayetul- 
lah Khan, known as al-Mashriqi (born 1888), a man who had recei- 
ved Western education and had been Principle of Islamia College in 
Peshawar, and who proposed a total revaluation of Muslim thought 
and ethics, holding that "Islam is action". He wanted to raise soldiers 
for God and Islam and so came to found this movement the members 
of which showed, in their brown uniform, carrying a spade on the 
shoulders, fatal similarity with synchroneous movements in Germany. 
Mashriqi has not hesitated to interpret Islam in the light of 10 prin- 
ciples built by himself relegating to the background of the classical 
five Pillars, i.e. attestation of God's Unity and Muhammad's Apostle- 
ship, ritual prayer, alms, fasting in Ramadan, and pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Yet his movement gave a certain mental satisfaction to many young 
Muslims who were longing for a more practical outlook in life. 82) 

Besides these organized groups, one has to mention the names of 
single personalities: there is the “firebrand agitator" Ubaidullah Sin- 
dhi, a convert from Sikhism, whose pertinacious attacks on imperial- 
ism and his unfailing influence on the Muslim villagers in Sind and 
North-Western frontier had made him dangerous enough for the 
British to send him to exile. He was—old pupil of Deoband—de- 
fender of a new social order, which he derived from the writings of 


51) Cf. W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in India, p. 265; he gives the numbers of 
refugees with 500 000-2 Mill., whereas Indian colleagues of mine did not admit more 
than 10 000 as highest rate. 

52) Cf. Baljon, o.c., about al-Mashriqi's way of interpreting the Qur?àn; the same, 
A Modern Muslim Decalogue, WI, NS III 189. 
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Shah Walīullāh of Delhi, and which has deeply influenced modern 
Sindhi exegesis of the Quran. 53) 
There is also AbulfAla Maudoodi (born 1903) whom W. C. Smith 


has branded as “the most ominous representative-of-the-trend-back to 
religious conservatism ^54) who has, through his fervent call to go 


back to the religious principles of Islam without caring for the criti- 
cism of the West won a rather large flock of followers, lately con- 
gregated under the name of jamd‘at-i Islami, a counterpart of the 
Muslim Brethren of Egyptian origin, and has played an important 
role in discussions of the foundations of the Islamic constitution of 
Pakistan, and also in the Panjab riots. 

Not to forget G. M. Parvez whose talz#‘al-Islam movement with 
its strict renunciation of every source of wisdom, or means of com- 
munication between man and God except the Quran is rather in- 
fluential among parts of Pakistan intelligentsia. 

These movements were the countermove of the activation of Hindu- 
organizations which did their best to bring back the Hindus to the 
sources of their culture, and among which the Sanscrit revival under 
the spiritual guidance of the Arya Samaj, and the Shuddi movement, 
emerging from there with the aim of leading former Muslim converts 
again into Hinduism, are worth mentioning. It was under these ci1- 
cumstance of growing communalistic tendencies on both sides that 
Iqbal, in his Presidential Address to the Muslim League Meeting of 
1930, made the famous statement: 


I would like to see the Panjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind 
and Beluchistan amalgamated into a single state. Self-government 


93) W. C. Smith, o.c., 252; M. Ashfaq Shāhjahānpūrī, Maulana Ubaidullah Sindhi 
aud his political thoughts and activities; Ubaidullah Sindhi, who had been ia. in 
close contact with the Russian-Turkish reformer Mūsā Jārullāh during his stay in 
Mecca tried to revaluate the philosophy of Shah Walīullāh and to build a system 
of Muslim-Hindu unity based on the essential monism (wahdat al-wujūd); cf. Schim- 
mel, Sindhi translations... of the Quran. 

64) Syed Abul «Ala Maudoodi, Islamic Law and Constitution, Karachi, 1955.— 
1932 he issued a monthly tarjumān al-QuPan (Towards understanding Quran); 
1940 he had published Towards understanding Islam, which was essential for the 
Muslim theology course of the Matriculation students of the Osmania University, 
Hyderabad; W. C. Smith, o.c., p. 177 and index; cf. F. K. Abbot, Maulana Maudadi 
on Quranic Interpretation, MW 48/1958; the same. The jamā'at-i Islami of Pakistan; 
M. J. Faruqi, Jama“at-i Islami, Pakistan, Lahore, 1957; J. Windrow Sweetman, View 
Points in Pakistan, MW 47/1957, esp. 111 f.; Munir Report, and An Analysis of the 
Munir Report, transl. and edited by Khurshid Ahmad, Karachi, 1957. 
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within the British Empire or without the British Empire, the forma- 
tion of a consolidated North-West Indian State appears to me to be 
the final destiny of the Muslims, at least of North-West India... 
SS 12). 


This "higher communalism”” as he called it, seemed to be the best 
solution of the difficulties in a vast country like India (though, in 
this scheme, the preponderantly numerous Muslim population of East 
Bengal is not mentioned). That Iqbal did not judge from a hasty 
timebound point of view, is clear from a letter written in 1909 to 
a friend: 


I have myself been of the view that religious differences should dis- 
appear from this country, and even now act on this principle in my 
private life. But now I think that the preservation of their separate 
national entities is desirable for both the Hindus and the Muslims. 


fulfilment (SR p. XXI). 


In the following years, the communal difficulties, kindled i.a. through 
the British policy of patronizing sometimes this, sometimes that party, 
grew worse, but it still took several years until M. A. Jinnah—a mem- 
ber of the Shi'a community and in the beginning active member of 
the Congress party—, deeply struck by the fact that the votes for the 
Muslim League in the communal elections of 1936 had not resulted 
in more than 4,4 %, activated the League, and prevented double mem- 
bership of Muslims in both bodies, Muslim League and Congress 
Party. Iqbal willingly lent Mr. Jinnah (—later on given the epitheton 
Quaid-i Azam—) his help in the consolidation of the Muslim Party. 
On March 23, 1940—two years after Iqbal's death—the creation of 
of an independant state of Pakistan was accepted officially as goal of 
the Muslim League. Seven years later, on 14.8.1947, India won her 
freedom—and was divided into Bharat and Pakistan. 

This is, in very broad lines, the background on which came into 
existence the poetry, philosophy, and theology of Muhammad Igbal 
who has, from 1915 onwards, helped to form through his poetical 
word the destiny of more than 90 millions of Muslims in the Indian 
subcontinent. 
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b) His LIFE 


Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal was born in Sialkot in the North- Western 
Panjab; there are, however, some differences as to the exact date of 
his birth. The generally accepted view is 22 February 1875; but, in 
his thesis, the poet himself gives the date of 2 Dhivl-Qa*da 1294/1876. 
Yet since the Azjra-year 1294 begins only in January 1877, the 9th No- 
vember 1877 would correspond to this 57ra-date and this date would 
match also better with the different phases of Iqbal's life in College 
and University than 1873. 55) 

Igbal's family came from Kashmir; hence he often alludes to the 
fact that he is "a son of Kashmiri-Brahmans, but acquainted with the 
wisdom of Rum and Tabriz . 56) His deeproted love for the ances- 
tral country and his vivid interest in the Kashmir-problem are reflected 
both in his poetry — some of his finest lyrical poems being devoted 
to the description of Kashmir's spring, and complaining of her sad 
fate—and in his political life. 57) 

His father, a small business-man, was probably illiterate, but a mus- 
lim of great devotion and mystically tinged piety, who urged his son 
to regular recitation of the Quran, thus influencing his attitude 
throughout his life. As to the devout mother, Iqbal's love for her is 
reflected in the beautiful elegy he wrote on her death in 1914: 


Who would wait for me anxiously in my native place? 

Who would display restlessness if my letter fails to arrive? 

I will visit thy grave with this complaint: 

Who will now think of me in midnight prayers? 

All thy life thy love served me with devotion— 

When I became fit to serve thee, thou hast departed (BD 252 ff) 


Among his teachers in Sialkot, Shamsul ‘Ulama’ Mir Hasan proved 
very helpful for the progress of the young student who attracted the 
interest of literary and religious circles very early. After having mar- 
ried, Iqbal went to Lahore in 1895 for finishing his higher studies: 


55) Jan Marek, The Date of M. Igbal's Birth, Arch. Or. 26/1958; but cf. Islami 
tasawwuf aur Iqbal, p. 187. The title Shaikh is given in India to persons whose 
ancestors have been converted from Hinduism. 

56) Kashmir-Rum-Persia, f.i. ZA 9; AK 1. 175, PM 203, 214. 

57) Cf. Wahid, Igbal, His Art and Thought, p. 265; SS XVIII-XXI. He was for 
a while President of the All India Kashmir Committee, and in 1909 he worked in 
the Anjuman-i Kashmir-iMusulman; cf. PM 155; J. Paradise: the scene with "Alī 
Hamadānī and Tahir Ghani. 
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to the town which had been one of the spiritual and cultural centres 
of the country since the days of the Ghaznawids in the 11th and 12th 
centuries, and especially in the later Moghul period. In the College, 
the young scholar had the good luck to meet the famous English 
orientalist Sir Thomas Arnold who soon recognized his ability: the 
nale-yi firāg, Complaint of Separation (BD 74), which Iqbal pub- 
lihed in 1904, shows the deep affection he felt for his teacher who 
went, then, back to Europe. 58) 

At that time, Iqbal was already wellknown through his Urdu poetry, 
and had displayed interest in world-literature. 59) Poems like the 
nale-yt yatim, Complaint of the Orphan, which he had recited in the 
annual meeting of the Axjuman-i himayet-1 Islam in 1899, and the 
Addressing of an Orphan the New Moon of the Fast-breaking, that 
was read one year later at the same occasion, were well received in 
Lahore. From 1901 onward he contributed to the journal MakAzan, 
which Shaikh—later Sir—Abdul Qadir one of the important figures 
in Indian Freedom Movement, started issuing. The poet was, then, not 
unaware of his poetical talent and merits and complained of a critic 
who 


had wounded my innocent poems with the sword of his pen—may God 
give him his recompense! (M I 11, 1904). 


Later on, however, poetry became merely an appropriate means of 
expression for his religious ideas, and he often mentions that he 
did not seek any artistic value in it— 


the goal of poetry is, to me, not to get fame and honour but merely 
to show religious convictions (M II 40, 1914). 


Hence he did not even wish that poems pertaining to this prepara- 
tory stage of his life should be counted as his own work (M II 254, 
1926). 

In 1901, Iqbal published his first prose-book in Urdu, ‘ilm-z igtisād, 
Economics, a subject which seems to be wide of his later spheres of 


58) Maulana Shibli wrote at the same occasion a quatrain: 
Arnold who came to this city and this land and went away, 
Was a beloved who took us in his bosom, came and went away, 
He came to the College just like the morning-breeze to the rosegarden, 
And went so that one should say: Spring came and went away. 
59) M. I 3, 1899 he wanted photographs of poets for a collection. 
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interest; its Urdu style was corrected by Maulana Shibli, the great 
historian and literary critic; for Iqbal's mother-tongue was Panjabi, 
and even in his later poetry now and then a Panjabi-inspired expres- 
sion occurs. 60) 

Both in Sialkot and Lahore, Iqbal studied Arabic, though some 
later critics have pointed out that he was not well acquainted with 
that language, criticizing his translations and quotations from the 
Quran from the linguistic point of view. 91 But in 1900, he was 
MacLeod Reader in Arabic in Oriental College, Lahore, and he him- 
self asserts in a later letter, that he had once devoted much time to 
his studies of Arabic and had still the right measure of its greatness 
albeit he had left it because of his other occupations. (M I 220, 1932). 

At Government College Lahore, Iqbal taught philosophy for a few 
years, only interrupted by a short journey to Baluchistan where his 
elder brother was in the army (M I 5, 1903); then, in 1905, after a 
visit to the shrine of Nizāmaddīn Auliyā in Delhi (BD 97) he left 
for Europe. He studied in Cambridge in Trinity College under the 
famous neo-Hegelian MacTaggart, and under James Ward; he also 
followed courses in jurisprudence. Atiya Begum, one of the first 
Indian Muslim ladies to travel abroad, has given a vivid picture of 
the young brilliant student of those days; she met Iqbal first in London 
and later in Germany where he went in June 1907 for polishing ap 
his German, According to Atiya Begum he wrote even an examination 
paper in German on the subject of World History. 62) The happy 
days of Heidelberg with its charming lady teachers are reflected in 
Iqbal's romantic poem ‘Evening on the Neckar’ (BD 136). Iqbal “was 
all for German knowledge”, 63) and his love of Germany did not 
fade till the end of his life. He would have-liked to-spend the last 


yea is life. taly (M II 341 itter 


was his criticism of the West in general, as affectionate was his love 


for the country of Goethe, Nietzsche, a 


From Heidelberg Iqbal went to Munich and submitted a thesis on 


60) Cf. his article in Makhzan, Oct. 1902. 

61) Qadi Ahmad Mian Akhtar, Igéaliyat kā tangīdī j@ize, p. 108. In 
Garhiyasin I met in March 1961 a Maulvi who had once helped Iqbal—in the 
twenties—in translating an Arabic text and was still carrying with pride a certificate 
from Iqbal that he had done it well. 

62) Cf. Atiya Begum, Iqbal, p. 19. 

63) Id. p. 19. 
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The Development of Metaphysics in Persia to Prof. F. Hommel on 
November 4th, 1907, being excepted from the obligation to stay two 
terms in a university before being admitted to the doctorate (M II 
228). His thesis for which he used some unknown manuscripts 
especially from Berlin Staatsbibliothek, is important for the history of 
religions, as an investigation of the history of Persian religious thought 
beginning from Zarathustra: the reader will meet this prophet again 
in Iqbal's later poetical work. The author was perhaps the first to draw 
attention on the works of Suhrawardi Maqtül, 64) whose importance 
for the history of Sufism has recently been brought into relief through 
H. Corbin's researches; the ideas of ‘Abdulkarim Jili 65) on the Per- 
fect Man and on the Ascension of the soul which are analyzed in 
detail in the Metaphysics, have influenced Iqbal's own concept of 
man's spiritual development; and he has put into limelight Persian 
theologians like Molla Sadra and Hadi Sabzawari who were nearly 
unknown in Europe. 66) On the other hand, the study shows a remark- 
able knowledge of European theology from Thomas Aquinas to Adolf 
von Harnack, and of German philosophical thought. However, the 
"cec aslo REP EN ge a 
thought, but even—more-for-the- student of -Iqbal,-because-it-can- be 
considered a starting-point-ef-his-philesephy.-Iqbal was, at that time, 
still under the spell of traditional Persian and Urdu poetry and its 
outlook on life which is close to pantheism and even looses itself 
completely in pantheistic flights. Hence his sympathy for Ibn 
‘Arabi, the leader of the pantheistic-monistic current in Islamic 
mysticism, hence his quotation of Hegel's appraisal of the pantheism 
of Maulānā Rūmī, the Persian mystical poet whom he later on 
choose as his spiritual guide in the way of theistic mysticism, and 
many other judgments which are exactly contrary to his mature ideas. 
Twenty years later, Iqbal held, therefore, that the book should not 
be translated into Urdu, because he had outlived most of the ideas 


01) Opera metaphysica et mystica, ed. H. Corbin; cf. A. Bausani, Persia Religiosa, 
228 ff. 

65) Cf. R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, ch. 1; E. Bannerth, Das 
Buch der 40 Stufen. 

66) About Molla Sadra Shirazi (d. 1640) whose ideas have been stūdied in Ger- 
many especially by M. Horten, cf. Bausani, 0.c., 392 ff.; Hadi Sabzawārī (d. 1878) 
belongs to the followers of his theological thought; cf. E. G. Browne, A Year 
amongst the Persians, ch. CVI. 
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expressed in it. Notwithstanding this verdict there can be no doubt 
that the mystics who are discussed in the Metaphysics, and their 
religious and philosophical convictions have helped him to form his 
philosophy either in congruence with them, or out of a complete anti- 
thesis. And as a research work, the book is still worth studying. 97 

After having got his Dr. phil. from Munich, and having also visited 
Oberammergau with Atiya Begum, Iqbal went back to London, where 
he lectured in spring 1908 on Islamic topics, and returned to India 
in summer. The three years in Europe had opened new horizons to 
him. Though his knowledge of European philosophy was wide enough 
already in Lahore, the contact with European civilization impressed 
him deeply: comparing the achievements of European culture, he was 
apprehensive of the jeopardy with which the Islamic culture was con- 
fronted, and also understood the threat of imperialism perhaps more 
than those who had witnessed only its effects in their homelands. On 
the other hand, the visitor comprehended.also the dangers which were 
lurking in the very inside of this European civilization: the growing 
pressure of socialist and communist ideas, the reaction of the capi- 
talists on these menaces, the superficial hedonism of leading circles, 
and the widening gap between the ideals of Christianity—of love and 
altruism—and the daily life of the individual and the community. 

These problems occupied his mind during the following years, and 
the quest for a remedy of the weakness of his people made Iqbal un- 
quiet, threw him into a long crisis. He was, for a short while, part- 
time Professor of Philosophy and English Literature in Government 
College; and as he had been called to the bar, he soon left the profes- 
sorship and concentrated on his work as a practicing lawyer. 

Slowly his ideas took a new shape. During his stay in Europe, he 
had come into closer contact with the German vitalist philosophy, and 
there is no doubt that this Weltanschauung appealed very much to 
him, and helped him to discover a new approach to his own religion 
and culture, in rediscovering the original dynamism of Islam. 

He had begun as a patriot in the Western sense; hence his anthem: 

Our India is the best of all countries in the world —(BD 82) 
but then he reverted to the Islamic notion of patriotism, and corrected 
himself in another famous anthem: 


67) Cf. Bausani, Muslim classical philosophy in tbe work of a Muslim Modernist, 
p. 284. 
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China and Arabia are ours, India is ours, 
Muslim we are, the whole world is ours 


O water of the river Ganges, thou rememberst the day 
When our torrent flooded thy valleys... (BD 172) 
In a speech in Aligarh Oriental College in 1910: ‘Islam, as a social 
and political Ideal’, he reminded the audience of the past glorious 
development of the Islamic peoples, since he understood that 


the Indian Muslim has long since ceased to exploit the depths of his 
inner life. 


Sn ee: id visible whid lied Sethe 
twenties, i uslim nationhood; and it 1s 


not without significance that these very statements of Iqbal have been 
included in the official British. Census of India of 1911. 

His 'Elegy on Golconda', written in the same year at the occasion of 
a visit to Hyderabad, refers to the fall of the Muslim kingdom of the 
Bahmanids and its importance for human history (BD 160). 

In a letter to Atiya Begum (7.7.1911) Iqbal mentions new ideas 
for poetry, and a quotation shows that he has made attempts of writing 
poetry in Persian. After some smaller, but impressive, poems which 
sketch the ideals of the Muslim youth, Iqbal bursts out into the grand 
Urdu poem S5;&wa, Complaint (BD 177), a prayerpoem of great 
power: 


Thou art used to songs of praise, now hear a note of protests, too! 


Why, he asks, why are the countries of the infidels full of wealth 
and beauty? Why has God forgotten the faithful who cry day and 
night that He is the Greatest One, and who have been torchbearers of 
Divine Unity since more than 1300 years? 

Be it so; bid us be gone, and let the earth belong to those, 
Yet protest not that the earth of Unity is now bereft. 


For no other cause we live but Thy remembrance to maintain; 
When the sāgž is departed, can the wine-cup yet remain? 


Why have the infidels got castles and houris already here on earth 
whereas the poor Muslims live only on hope of paradisic houris and 
castles? It is the same complaint which Ziya Pasha had uttered in 
Turkey some decades earlier, which Hali had expressed, and which 
probably remained subconscious in the hearts of most of the Muslim 
intelligentsia. 
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But bitter as the complaint was, Iqbal himself found, about one 
year later, the Answer in a second great poem (BD 220): after his 
wild cry has pierced the heavens and disturbed angels and stars, God 
himself reveals the reason for the decadence of the Muslims: there 
is neither fire of faith left in their hearts nor Divine love; they have 
forgotten the love of the Prophet, have transformed their religiously 
founded unity into earth-rooted nationalism, and therefore have fallen 
a prey to the imperialists. 

In this poem, the ideals which were now to rule Iqbal's poetry up 
to his death are expressed lucidly for the first time: the force of the 
all-conquering love of God and the Prophet, and the importance of 
genuine Islamic values for the strengthening of the personality. Little 
wonder that Iqbal felt grieved that some of his contemporaries did 
not yet acknowledge him as Islamic poet: 

Iqbal has shown the secret of real Islamic nationalism in a time when 
the people of Hindustan were still heedless of it (M II 365, probably 
1913). 

And later on, he opposed energetically the rumour that his Islamic 
poetry had developed under the influence of the Hz/a/-movement of 
Abul Kalam Azad (M I 111, 1919). 

Sometimes Iqbal was suffering under the pressure of daily work 
which did not give him enough leizure for pondering on his proposed 
poetico-philosophical work. He had married twice after his return 
from Europe, and had to do legal work 

for that is the demand of stomach... though I do not complain, for 

‘complaining is infidelity in our religion (M II 210). 

Yet he found some consolation in the fact that two great German 
poets, Goethe and Uhland, had been in the same profession as he; 
but Uhland, he sighs, could write few poems because he continued 
his legal work (M I 108, 1919). 

Notwithstanding the pressure of daily work, Iqbal found the oppor- 
tunity of moulding his new ideas. It was to his friend Khwaja Hasan 
Nizami of the famous Nizami family of mystics in Delhi to whom he 
disclosed the existence of a new great work, written in Persian; he 
asked him to find a proper name for this poem (M II 368, 6.2.1915). 
His friend Shaikh Abdul Qadir had proposed the titles: Mystery of 
Life, Message of Sarosh, New Message, or New Canon (aym). 
Eventually its name was choosen Asrār-: KPz4d?, Secrets of the Self, 
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and the book was published in the same year. It was written in the 
style and meter of Maulana Jalāladdīn Rümi's famous xzathnavž, and, 
according to a family tradition, the great mystic had appeared to Igbal 
in a vision urging him to write this poem in order to promulge the new 
way of life. Rūmī appears in this and all the following poetical works 
of Igbal as his spiritual guide. 

The Asrār-: Khūdī were a shock therapy for almost all of Igbal's 
friends and admirers. One must think of the highly negative signifi- 
cance in Persian of the word Khūd?, Self, with its implications of self- 
ishness, egotism and similar objectionable meanings. Iqbal gives this 
word a new meaning as Self, Personality, Ego in an absolutely positive 
meaning. But still, deepest dismay was caused by his new ideas; 


brought up-since centuries with the idea of seeing in the Self some- 


with the Only Reality. Iqbal held that the Indian Muslims had been 
corrupted by the influence of Persian pantheistic ideas, and had for- 
gotten almost everything of true Arabic Islam and its ideals (M I 24); 
now he wanted to show here real Islam without veil. The accustomed 


ideals of self-surrender, of quietism, of languishing nostalgia were 
abandoned, and a new doctrine of the Self put forth: -man-is-the vice- 


ur T "e reason LN this Ars e. was Iqbal S 
conviction that 


religion without power is only philosophy. This is a perfectly sound 
proposition and this very idea has urged me to write a Mathnawi about 
this Truth. 68) 


Spiritual and political power was required for the future of the 
slumbering Muslim nations: therefore the Asrār contains poignant at- 
tacks on Plato "the leader of the old sheep of idealism" and on Hafiz, 
the poet of alluring sensitivity and idle dreaming. That made the poem 
intolerable for those who were used to the classical models of thinking 
and writing. Iqbal himself knew: 


98) Tanq., 142. 
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I have no need of the ear of today, 
I am the voice of the poet of to-morrow (AK 33 f.). 


R. A. Nicholson who has introduced Iqbal's ideas into Europe, has 
pointed out in his introduction to the translation of the Secrets of the 
Self —an article which still belongs to the best ever written on behalf 
of the poet—that "Iqbal is a man of his age and a man in advance 
of his age; he is also a man in disagreement with his age" (p. XX). 
What the poet tried was nothing less than 


to sling from the saddle a deer that has not yet leaped forth from 
the convent of non-existence (AK 13 f.). 


Quite natural that, in spite of a few admirers, a whole set of po- 
lemic literature rose around his poem, accusing the poet of unlawful 
pride and wicked egotism. Surely, there are passages which are open 
to misinterpretation, but in order to kindle a lively discussion, thoughts 
must be pointed out in the most acute way possible. And for Iqbal, 
it was not a mere academic discussion which he intended but a ques- 
tion of life and death for the Muslim nation. 69) He had, indeed 


put his feet on a path thinner than a hair (PM. 260). 70) 


That was also the reason why he composed the Asrār in Persian, 
not in Urdu. He wanted the poem to be read and understood by the 
Afghan and Persian Muslims as well as by the Indian intelligentsia. 
and by European orientalists. He apologizes for some possible artistic 
defects of the Mathnawi. 


I am of India, Persian is not my native tongue (AK 173). 


But one knows from his correspondence with Maulana Sulayman 
Nadwi, the great scholar of Islamic subjects, how carefully he ussd 
to choose his Persian words and always found classical authors for 
the documentation of rare expressions and words (M I 80 ff.). 

The Asrār wanted to unveil the Secrets of the Self, the role of the 


69) C. A. Nallino has written in OM 1922-23, p. 191, that the Asrār are "un 
grido di riscorsa musulmana contro l'Europa, una manifestazione delle piū ardenti 
aspirazioni dell'irredentismo panislamica" and has spoken of its "extraordinary and 
dangerous success" in India. 

70) About the attacks on the Asrār, cf. Tang., 93, 144, 145 and Bibliography s.v. 
Asrar; but cf. Tanq., 93 the words of ‘Abdur Rahman Bajnüri, that Asrār and Rumzz 
should be read and recited in all schools of Delhi, Kabul, Teheran, Cairo, Istanbul, 
Kazan, Mecca and Medina, and used in sermons in the mosque. 
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individual qua individual, whereas the second part of the Mathnaui, 
which was published two years later, is concerned with the Rumuz-z 
bēkhūdī, the Mysteries of the Not-Self, i.e. with the rôle of the indi- 
vidual in the Islamic community: as such, the booklet forms the basis 
for all discussions of Iqbal's social and political ideals. He himself 
wrote: 


It will be a source of amazement and joy for the Muslims because—as 
far as I am aware—the philosophy of the Islamic nation has never 
been put before the Islamic society in this form. 71) 


Against the accusations brought forth by all those who felt injured 
by Iqbal's poignant criticism of traditional mysticism and his attempts 
of restoring the vigourous and pristine Islam, Iqbal writes, in 1922, 
that—though his life might not be that of a true Muslim—his heart 
is faithful and 


I swear by the Lord of Might in Whose hand my soul and honour is, 
and by that great and high being (ie. the Prophet) through whom I 
have got belief in God and am called a Muslim, that no power in the 
world can prevent me from saying the truth, inshā Allāh (MI 
206 £.). 72) 

I speak out what I consider to be the Truth, 

I am not the simpleton of the mosque nor the educated of the £afrr. 
Friends and strangers are alike displeased with me. 

Because I can never confuse poison with sugar. 


He continued writing poems in both Persian and Urdu. In 1919 
he intended to compose a 4Zzwanm containing lyrics in both tongues, 
under the title Payam-; Mashriq, Message of the East (M I 107). 
However, he eventually concentrated on Persian poetry for this pro- 
posed collection which was meant as an answer to Goethe's West- 
Ostlicher Divan. As early as in 1920 the poet was sure that 


a translation of the Zzwa will be necessary, because in it every side 
of Europe's intellectual life will be regarded, and it will be tried to 
warm a bit the cold thoughts and ideas of the West (M I 159). 


This 'Message of the East' which was published at the end of 1922 


is dedicated to King Amanullah of Afghanistan and includes some of 


71) Tanq., 152. 
72) Tanq., 175 ff. 
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the finest Persian poems Iqbal ever wrote. In the dedication the spirit 
of Goethe is invoked,—of 


the Sage of the West who was fascinated by the charms of Persia. 


As an introduction, Iqbal has written a short history of the Oriental 
movement in German literature, mainly relying on the study of A. F. 
J. Remy. 73) It is indeed remarkable that after the centuries old in- 
fluence of Persian poetry on Western and especially German 
thought which culminated in Goethe and Rückert, we have here, for 
the first time, a genuine attempt of a qualified Eastern poet, endowed 
with wide knowledge of Western literature and thought, to respond 
to this poetical movement and enter into a dialogue with Europe. 

The Payam starts with a collection of 155 quatrains called /ale-yz 
Tūr, Tulip of Sinai; then follows a group of poems in different forms, 
which, like the quatrains, outwardly seem to be close to classical mo- 
dels but contain the whole philosophy of life which Iqbal had devel- 
oped in the Asrār-i Khūdī, though in a more lyrical form. The same 
holds true of the 45 ghazals of the third part of this book. The fourth 
and last chapter, Picture of the Europeans, gives poetical portraits 
or sketches of European poets, philosophers and politicians—some of 
them show the revolution which his philosophical ideals had under- 
gone since he had returned from Europe (f.i. the characterization of 
Hegel). 

Just as the Asrār, the Payam, too, found some grim adversaries, 
and in 1923 a certain Karimuddin Barq published in Amritsar a 
payām-t āftāb, in which he tried to outdo Iqbal's work which was to 
him a model of "mean mentality, self-praise, and ignorance of Persian 
literature" and was also "much too expensive". 74) But the Payam-: 
Mashriq, on which again R. .A..Nicholson—-wrote-a—mosttHummating 
perhaps the best known Persian work of Iqbal, which also quickly 
gained fame outside India. Mehmet Akif, the Turkish poet of Islamic 
revival, got the book when he came to Egypt, and he, whose ideas 
are often very close to those of Iqbal, writes: 


I compared the poet to myself. Iqbal, who has read the whole poetry 
73) A. F. J. Remy, The influence of India and Persia on the poetry of Germany, 


Columbia Univ. Diss. NY, 1901. 
74) Tanq., 146. 
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of the great sufis which were brought up in the East and then, having 
gone to Germany, also digested well the Western philosophy, is in- 
deed a very strong poet... In the Payam-i Masbrig there are very 
beautiful pieces and ghazals. One or two of his ghazals made me 
shout in intoxication. 75) 

He gave, then, this book of poetry to ‘Abdulwahhab ‘Azzam who 
later on was to become Egypt's Ambassador in Pakistan and has trans- 
lated Iqbal's poetry into Arabic. 76) 

One year after the "Message of The East had come out, Iqbal 
published a collection of his Urdu poems, from the beginnings—what 
he thought worth keeping—up to 1923, under the title Bazg-; Dara, 
the Sound of the Caravan's Bell. It is a book which shows clearer than 
anything else the spiritual development which had taken place in the 
poet's mind and had lead him from the traditional way of feeling, of 
longing and tenderness and from the skilful adaption of some Eng- 
lish poems, to a new way of life. In the end one finds a small collec- 
tion of short poems which criticize with unusual sarcasm certain socio- 
political evils. The title is, as always in Iqbal's works, most signifi- 
cant: the symbol of the caravan's bell occurs as early as in the Answer 
(Jawāb-i Shikwa) and is repeated in all phases of his poetry. 77) 

My ringing cry has urged along the road 
the throng who lost their way upon the plain (Lale 140). 

He identified himself with the bell which, at the beginning of the 
journey, awakes the sleeping pilgrims to lead them to the goal which 
is the centre of Islamic faith, the Kaaba in Mecca. Already Maulānā 
Rümi had used the symbol, *8) and Fayzi, the mystical poet at Akbar's 
court, sings: 

I am the bell of the caravan 
I am excused when I make noise— 79) 


75) Letter of 8.3.1341/1932 in Eşref Edip, Mehmet Akif, 1943. 

76) cAbdulwahhàb *Azzàm, introduction to the Arabic translation of the Payām-i 
Masbrig, p. 2. I [ 7 

77) Cf. AK 1. 42, 73, 87, 144, 267; PM 2, cf. 219; AH 29; ZA I 67. One may 
perhaps even see in Igbal's frequent use of the bell-symbol an implicit refutation 
of Hafiz’ complaint in the famous 1. ghazal of his Diwan that there is no rest for 
the lover, every moment the bell calling to new journeys. 

78) Our cry is like the bell in the caravan, 
or like thunder’s voice when the clouds are wandering, 
Oh traveller, do not put the heart on any station, 
that ye may not become sleepy at the time of attraction, 
Diwan, ed. Fürüzanfar, No. 304. 

79) Husain, L’Inde mystique, p. 164. 
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expressing an idea which is concealed also in Iqbal's use of this sym- 
bol: that the prophetically minded spirit must proclaim aloud his 
ideas, shocking those who are slumbering in the "sleep of heedless- 
ness”. 

At the same time, Iqbal was—as recently has been discovered— 
involved in the composition of an "Urdu-course for secondary schools 
(together with Hakim Muhammad Shuja BA) in which he has laid 
down his educational ideals and selected such pieces of prose and 
poetry as might stir the will to life in the children, and introduce 
them into the "Secrets of Self. 80 

In these critical years of Indian history, Iqbal's activity was mostly 
by his pen, since he did not like to interfere too much with political 
meetings etc.; only once in 1919 he mentions that he attended a meet- 
ing of the Lahore Muslims in which they decided not to partake in 
the celebration of Peace (i.e. the Allies’ victory over Germany; M II 
199). 

In 1922, the British Crown conferred a knighthood upon Igbal. 81) 
During the post-war years, new and revolutionary ideas were ferment- 
ing the Islamic world. Iqbal had regarded the &Z/afat-movement, 
which gave so much fervour to the Indian Muslims, and united them 
for a short time with the Hindus, as a means for strengthening the 
cause of Islam; but it unfolded later on aspects in which "no sincere 
Muslim could join for a single minute" (M I 158, 1928). Whilst 
the situation of the Muslims in India became rather confused, Iqbal 
followed the different movements outside his country with great in- 
terest. The Turkish experiments attracted his attention. The modern- 
ist movement of the Russian Turks, especially of Mūsā Jārullāh, who 
had contacted Muhammad *Abdüh in Egypt and visited India several 
times, was of interest for Iqbal; the Russian reformer, who has also 
cooperated with the energetic propagandist "Ubaidullah Sindhi, has 
visited Iqbal in Lahore in 1935, and stayed later on in Bhopal, where 
the Nawwab protected him against the British (M I 128, 1924; MI 
198, 1936). 82) The change in Turkey proper was partly welcomed 


80) Khurshid Ahmad, A rare compilation of Iqbal, Iqbal Rev., July 1961.—In 
one of his letters Iqbal mentions that he had been asked to write the chapter on 
Urdu Literature in the Cambridge History of India (M II 723). 

81) Cf. Vahid, /.c. p. 14. 

82) About him, cf. M. R. Balaban, Musa Carullab 1875-1949. 
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by Igbal, because Turkey was the first Islamic country to shake off 
the fetters of medieval mentality and had found a way of life of her 
own; partly the poet criticized sharply the reforms of Ataturk, since 
the country seemed simply to ape European manners and ideas, and 
to forget her glorious Islamic past. 


In. the discussion pro and contra Ibn Satud who-had-annected. the 
kingdom of Hijaz in-1924,-and-had-become-thence Tuier of the Hely 
Cities, Iqbal belonged to the admirers-of-the-ktng—who-had-again 
introduced the stern Wahhabite form of Islam-in-the homeland of 
this religion, A number of his countrymen condemned him because 
of these Wahhabi sympathies, and a learned theologian even issued 
a fatwā against "this unbeliever" because he had translated, in his 
youth, the Sanskrit-prayer, the famous Gayitri. Iqbal, confronted with 
such old-fashioned religionists, was of necessity in search of new for- 
ces which might enable the Muslims to a modern interpretation of 
their faith. 83) The problem of z//;bad, of free research into the sour- 
ces of Islamic life, Ourān and tradition, became of greatest importan- 
ce to him, as it had been to Jamāladdīn Afghānī and his followers. 
Iqbal intended to write an article on z/zba2; and then thought of 
elaborating it in a complete book which he wanted to call ‘Islam as 
I understand it' which should say that his "personal opinion may be 
wrong" (M I 46). 

In the difficult situation with which India and the Muslims of the 
Subcontinent were confronted in the end of the twenties, Iqbal could 
not keep aloof from practical politics. In 1927, he was elected to the 
Panjab Legislative Council, and was also Secretary to All India Mus- 
lim League, from which post he resigned in 1928 because of differen- 
ces of opinion especially in the question of provincial autonomy 84)— 
some authors have maintained that these activities were, essentially, not 
compatible with the lofty ideals he had preached in his poetry. 85) 
Iqbal himself would surely have preferred to travel to Turkey and 


83) Salik 130, a nice story of an old saint who did not admit Iqbal to his place 
because he had no beard, but after recognizing the great poet he run after him and 
asked him to enter his room. 

84) SS III-IX. 

85) Thus Iqbal Singh, The Ardent Pilgrim, and W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in 
India. Quaid-i Azam Jinnah, however, said in his speech on Iqbal-Day 9.12.42: 
He was a great poet and philosopher, but also not less than a practical politician 
(Tanq. 164). 
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Egypt, perhaps also to Persia, for studying the institutions of Muslim 
education in these countries; he was in correspondence with Mustafā 
Marāghī, the modernist rector of al-Azhar, and Professor Khalid 
Khalil of Istanbul University. However, he could not overcome the 
financial difficulties and complains that 


the Muslim princes of India are absolutely unaware of the necessity 
and importance of spending money for the sake of Islam (M II 88, 90; 
1929). 


At approximately the same time, a new collection of Persian poetry 
came out, the Zabzr-; “Ajam, Persian Psalms (1927) and it has been 
said that this book was dearest to Iqbal of all his literary products. 
A. J. Arberry characterizes the artistic standard of the book writing 
that 


Iqbal displayed here an altogether extraordinary talent for that most 
delicate and delightful of all Persian styles, the ghazal. 86) 
The first part consists mostly of ardent prayer-poems, the second 
one again calls the slumbering people: 


Learn a new flight, learn a new sight... 
get up from your deep sleep... (II 19) 


In the last part, Iqbal has followed the pattern of the Gulshan-i raz, 
the Rosegarden of Mystery, a mystical question-and-answer-poem of 
Mahmūd Shabistari, a Persian pantheistic mystic of the early 14th 
century, now introducing the reader, in this New Rosegarden (gul- 
shan-t raz-1 jadid) into his own philosophy of life, and of life-giving 
love. i 

During the same period the poet was deeply involved in the pre- 
paration of lectures for the Universities of Hyderabad, Madras, and 
Aligarh which he delivered at the end of 1928 and during the first 
weeks of 1929. His journey to South-India offered him the welcome 
opportunity of visiting Sultan Tipu’s tomb in Mysore. 

The lectures, which were published under the title $zx Lectures on 
the Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (in later editions 
only: The Reconstruction...), are the philosophical essence of Iqbal's 
work. He wanted to represent anew Islam, and the title is likely to 
bear an implied allusion to the Vzvzfzcation of the Science of Religion, 


86) Persian Psalms, Introduction. 
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Imam Ghazzali’s great theological work. He himself described the 
aim of these lectures: 


The philosophy of Islam will be shown in terms of the modern philo- 
sophy, and if there are imperfections (defects?) in the old ideas then 
they shall be removed. My task is merely constructive, and in this 
construction I shall take into consideration the best traditions of Is- 
lamic philosophy (M I 210, 1928). 


The book contains the chapters: 

1. Knowledge and religious experience. 2. The philosophical test 
of the revelations of religious experience. 3. The Conception of God 
and the meaning of Prayer. 4. The human Ego—his freedom and im- 
mortality. 5. The Spirit of Muslim Culture. 6. The principle of move- 
ment in the structure of Islam. Later on, a closing chapter Is Religion 
possible? was added. 

The lectures, which have been recently translated into French, have 
attracted the interest of European orientalists very soon; they have 
been criticized and appraised 87); it was indeed admirable how Igbal, 
to quote a French theologian, had the courage "to reconstruct the old 
practical religion of the desert in terms of psychology of labora- 
tory- 88) The lectures are the fruit of his philosophical studies 
throughout nearly three decades, and give quite original views on 
Oriental and European philosophers who are interpreted some times 
in highly surprising ways. The combination of this kind of psycholo- 
gical elucidation of Islamic basic ideas, the attempt of a fresh inter- 
pretation of the Quran in the light of modern science, and the un- 
shakable faith of the author in the revelations on which Islam is based, 
give the book its weight for both Muslim and non-Muslim readers. 
Yet, a real evaluation of the work is probably only possible when it is 
read in the context of Iqbal’s poetry—a number of misinterpretations 
of the lectures can be avoided by a careful study of Iqbal's poetry, a 
full understanding of his poetry, again, is impossible without a reiter- 
ated perusal of the—rather complicated—English prose of the Lectures. 


81) Réconstruire la pensée religieuse en Islam; cf. the reviews by R. Paret, OLZ, 
1935, and by G. Kampffmeyer WI, 15/1933, p. 122 ff.: "Durchweg im Buch finden 
wir denselben Weitblick, dieselbe Sorgfalt der Untersuchung. Er schópft aus den 
besten Quellen wie der orientalischen so der abendlāndischen Literatur". Fück, Der 
sunnitische Islam. Cf. A. Jeffery in OM, XIV 1934. 

88) V. Courtois S. J., Sir Mohammad Iqbal, philosophe et apologiste Indien, 1938. 
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Two years after the Lectures were held, at the end of 1930, Iqbal 
presided over the annual session of the Muslim League in Allahabad, 
and it was at that occasion that he laid the finger upon the problem 
of Muslim minorities which should form a separate unit inside or 
outside the British Empire in India. His speech of that occasion is one 
of the most important documents of Indian politics, and shows Iqbal's 
ideals in a very lucid manner. He starts: 


I have given the best part of my life to a careful study of Islam, its 
law and policy, its culture, its history and its literature. This constant 
contact with the spirit of Islam, as it unfolds itself in time, has, I 
think, given me a kind of insight into its significance as a world-fact. 
It is in the light of this insight, whatever its value, that, while assum- 
ing the Muslims of India are determined to remain true to the spirit 
of Islam, I propose not to guide you in your decisions but to attempt 
the humbler task of bringing clearly to your consciousness the main 
principle which, in my opinion, should determine the general character 
of these decisions (SS 1). 


It was the moment, when an idea was born which was to take shape, 
17 years later, in the Republic of Pakistan— 


Nations are born in the hearts of poets, they prosper and die in the 
hands of politicians 


had he written already in 1910 (SR 94). 

In the last months of 1931, Iqbal participated in the Second Round 
Table Conference in London as member of the Indian Muslim dele- 
gation which was lead by the Agha Khan; Maulānā Ghulām Rasūl 
Mehr, the editor of the paper Inqilab, accompanied him there. 89} 
On his way back, the poet-philosopher attended the World Muslim 
Congress in Jerusalem, and in late autumn 1932, he went back to Lon- 
don for the Third Round Table Conference. At that occasion, he met 
with Miss Farquharson, friend of Gandhi and most active worker 
for Indian freedom and for the cause of the Arabs; Iqbal's correspon- 
dence with her in the following years touches the issues at stake for 
the Muslim communities (cf. M I 445 ff.). 

On his way back, Iqbal visited Paris and saw there not only Henri 
Bergson, whose philosophy had influenced him in his youth, but also 
Prof. Massignon and discussed with him "his Nietzschean interpreta- 


89) SS 212; cf. id. p. 166 about the communal agreement. 
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tion of Hallaj". 99) From France he went to Spain, the country of 
the glorious past of Muslim culture, where the Mosque in Cordova 
inspired one of his most famous poems, ?!) and lectured in Madrid 
University, invited by Asin Palacios whose researches on Islam and 
Divine Comedy had provoked a whole set of literature on the subject 
of Islamic influences on Dante's work. 92) 

In Italy, Iqbal met Mussolini whom he has praised in a long poem, 
(BJ 202), but has changed his opinion later on—he saw in him devil 
and saint combined (M II 315, 1934) and though he imagined him 
as a hero first, he intensely condemned his attacks on Abyssinia, just 
as Nietzsche had regarded Napoleon as a synthesis of "Unmensch 
und Ubermensch’’. 93) (Pas 58, ZK 148). But in 1932, in his speech 
in All India Muslim Conference Lahore, he had still taken over his 
maxime: 


He who has steel has bread. 

I venture to modify it a bit and say: He who is steel has everything. 
Be hard and work hard. This is the whole secret of individual and 
collective life (SS 55). 


It was at this occasion that Iqbal deplored the lack of political wis- 
dom in the minds of the Muslim leaders, and proposed the formation 
of one political organization all over the country, which should raise a 
national fund for the needs of the Indian Muslims and also the 
arrangement of youth leagues— 


Let then the fire of youth mingle with the fire of faith in order to 
enhance the glow of life and to create a new world of actions for 
our future generations (SS 58). 


In the same year of 1932, the indefatigable poet had published a 
new poetical work in Persian which he had dedicated to his son Javid 
and called Javidname. Already in his student days, Iqbal had the 
idea to write a book in the style of Milton's Paradise Lost. In some 
of his earlier works he has introduced Heavenly discourses; in 1916 


90) Kind communication of Prof. L. Massignon dated 30.1.61. 

91) Cf. also BJ 137 ff. Mu‘tamid’s complaint in prison, and "Abdurrahmān I. 
The heroic figure of Tariq who crossed the Strate of Gibraltar, has inspired several 
poems of Iqbal. 

92) La escatologia musulmana en la Divina Commedia, Madrid, 1919. 

93) E. Benz, Der Ubermensch, p. 117. 
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he mentions a plan of an Urdu poem Iglim-i khamushan, The Land 
of the Silent — 


its intention is to show what dead people have done in this world 
(M II 173). 


That was, essentially, not a virgin idea; other-worldy discussions 
are a common feature in world-literature, and the symbol of a heaven- 
ly journey was also widely used in Islamic mystical literature from 
early times. The longer Iqbal meditated on the mysteries of being and 
not-being, of time and eternity, of the glorious past and the still hid- 
den but hoped for glorious future of the Muslims, the more his ideas 
crystallized into a new poetical work— 


It will be a kind of Divine Comedy and in the style of Rūmīs Math- 
nawi 


he writes in 1931 (M I 216), 


and its preface will be most interesting, therein will be new things for 
India and Iran, perhaps for the whole world of Islam. 


Iqbal was acquainted with the literature of Heavenly journeys as 
well as with Dante's Divina Commedia, and he was apprehensive of 
the good chance of expressing all his political and mystical views in a 
great, half-dramatic poem. He started—about 1930— collecting more 
precise informations about the character of the different spheres and 
planets according to the experience and speculations of Islamic mystics, 
for instance a risala of Muhammad Ghauth Gwaliari dealing with 
the mystical aspects of the heavenly world, and a book called szrr as- 
sama, Mystery of the Heaven, by a certain ‘Allama ‘Abdul ‘Aziz. 94) 
He wanted to study these works not for scientific purpose but for 
learning 


what has been discovered, basing on religious experience, i.e. on 
spiritual vision or revelation and inspiration (M I 217). 


The book which resulted from these studies, is indeed a most fas- 
cinating specimen of art. Written in Persian, it starts with a Prologue 
in Heaven and Prologue on Earth after the model of Goethe's Faust, 
and leads the reader to the meeting-place of Iqbal and Maulana Rimi 


94) M II 373 ff., a group of letters directed to Maulvi Salih Chishti in the Ni- 
zamiya in Delhi. 
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who guides him—like Dante’s Virgil—through the different spheres 
after having broken the spell of time, here manifested in the old- 
Iranian Time-God Zurvan. In the discussions that follow with the in- 
habitants of the spheres—which are sometimes conceived according 
to the classical astrological ideas, sometimes shaped in a very 
original way—the poet finds the opportunity to sum up his philosoph- 
ical and religious ideas, and in these discussions with religious 
reformers like Jamaladdin Afghani and Sa‘id Halim Pasha, with so- 
called heretics like Hallaj and the Bahai-martyr Tahira, with im- 
perialists like Lord Kitchener, with traitors to their nations like Ja‘far 
of Bengal and Sadiq of Mysore, with the great warrior-kings, or with 
the spirit of INietzsche—in these discussions Iqbal not only displays 
an extraordinary knowledge of contemporary European philosophy 
and history of religions but also an amazing psychological insight. 
Only the ghazals that are sometimes inserted, interrupting the simpli- 
city of the mathnawi-form, are not always consistent with the text; 
the reason is that all of them are taken from earlier poetical works, esp. 
from the ZabZzr-; “Ajam. 95) Iqbal himself was fully aware of the 
importance of this work, and was sure that 


its translator will gain fame in Europe (M I 300, 1933). 


In the Jāvīdnāme, the poet has taken the nom-de-plume Zinderid, 
Living Stream (v. 514). 96) This 1s significant since he has used the 
symbol of the stream very often for representing the prophetic genius: 
just as Goethe has regarded the message of Muhammad in Mahomets 
Gesang under the symbol of the river, so has Iqbal (who had trans- 
lated this very poem into Persian, PM 151) understood this symbol 
as appropriate; and the never resting river which cuts its way through 
stones and mountains, and brings life to the whole country, has al- 
ways been dear to him. 97) 

In autumn 1933 (20.10.-15.11.) Iqbal was invited by Nadir Shah 
of Afghanistan to visit Kabul, and to discuss the problem of a new 
University; 98) he travelled together with his friends, the great scholar 


95) PM 188, ZA I 58, II 14, 21, 45, 52, 62. 

96) Cf. G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, about the "new name” 
in Hekhalot Mysticism; cf. also H. Corbin, Avicenna and the visionary Recit, and: 
Le Récit d'Intttatton. 

97) Cf. AH 154, J 1700 ff., Pas 30. 

98) SS XXIV, XXV. 
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Sulayman Nadwi, and Sir Ross Masood, grandson of Sir Sayid Ahmad 
Khan and then Educational Minister of the Nawwab of Bhopal. 

Iqbal has described this journey in his small Persian diwan Musāf:r, 
(The Traveller), in which he extolls the Afghan ruler—who was 
murdered a few days after the Indian commission had left—and advis- 
es his son Zahir Shah in a long and touching poem: Afghanistan 
was, in his view, one of the few Muslim countries which had not 
betrayed their old tradition, where the glory of Mahmüd of Ghazna, 
the founder of Islamic rule in North-West India and destroyer of the 
temple of Somnath (Mus 27) and the spirituality of Sana?i, the mystic 
poet, are still alive. Together with the poem Mawsāfzr a short Persian 
Mathnawi was published: Pas cbe bāyad kard, ey agwām-i sharq? 
What is to do now, oh peoples of the East?, of which one admirer has 
said that it is the "sūrat ul-zbblas of the Quran in Pablawt", 99) i.e. 
a condensation of the contents of the faith and of Maulānā Rümi's 
Mathnawi, since the poet repeats here once more his ideals of poverty 
and unity in glowing verses; he addresses the Arabs praising the great 
deeds of their ancestors under the spiritual leadership of the Prophet, 
but complaining that they, too, have been allured by the Westerners 
(p. 51), and he sheds tears on the feuds of the Indians (p. 43 f.). 

Shortly after this visit to Afghanistan, Iqbal was invited by the 
Muslims of South Africa (M II 310) for lecturing, and Oxford Uni- 
versity extended an invitation for the Rhodes Lectures in the same 
year of 1934 (M II 291). 100) He chose his favorite topic "Time 
and Space in Islamic Thought', but due to his failing health it was 
impossible for him to leave India. A mysterious illness of the throat 
which prevented him from speaking with loud voice, had started after 
«Id-Prayer in a cold morning, and resisted all medicine. 191) 

Notwithstanding this illness the poet persevered in expressing his 
Islamic ideals in new poems. He has symbolized himself in the poem 
sbuta-2 umīd (ZK 105): though the sun is tired of struggling with 
the shadows, and will withdraw all his beams, one weak but cou- 
rageous sunbeam remains for carrying on his work... 


99) Tang., 23. 

100) He hoped for more invitations: in a letter in 1934 (M II 310) he writes: 
"From a letter from Germany it is understood that an invitation will come for me 
from Turkey”. 

101) Cf. the poem Pas, 68 ff. 
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1934 Iqbal took his son Javid to Sirhind for a visit at the tomb of 
Ahmad Sirhindi, and one year later he partook in the celebration of 
the 100. anniversary of Hali’s birth in Panipat. His relations with 
Aligarh University and the Jami‘ah Milliyah in Delhi were as close 
as ever. 

His political and literary enemies accused him of being only a 
guftār kā ghazi, a fighter with the word, without taking active part 
in the political strife of the country, or living up to his ideals; and 
later on, a critic like W. C. Smith has taken over these arguments and 
contrasted his individualist ideals with his lack of understanding of 
the simplest political and social problems. 192) Iqbal— so runs the 
story—answered those critics: 


I am a musician, I sing, and you dance. Do you want that I should 
start dancing with you? 103) 


But in reality, the tenser the situation of the minorities grew, the 
more involved he was in Indian politics. Therefore he cooperated 
during the last years of his life with Mr. Jinnah who now was to 
mobilize the Muslim League. Iqbal's letters to Jinnah show a deep 
responsibility for the Indian Muslims who had willingly accepted 
slavery and, moreover, split into parties and groups instead of co- 
operating: 

Why hast Thou made me born in this country, 
The inhabitant of which is satisfied with being a slave? (ZK 15). 


He complains of certain politicians of his time 


Anow he carries on with the Church, 

At other times he is in league with temple-dwellers. 

His creed and his code is but bargaining, 

An ‘Antara in the robes of Haydar. 

Outwardly he displays concern for the faith, 

Yet inside he carries the thread of the infidels. 

Smiling with all, he is friend of none— 

Forsooth snake is a snake even when laughing (J 1315) 


In the poems written at that period, Iqbal pertinaciously dwells 


upon the dangers which come from the West, and teaches the only 


102) Thus W. C. Smith, l.c. 157 ff. 
103) Tanq., 139. 
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road which seemed to be open for the Muslim world: to go back to 
the Quran and to the beloved Prophet, to revive the glory of times 
past: 


Both art and religion come from the East, 
From our April rain comes the pearl in every shell (Pas 60). 


In 1936, the Urdu collection of poems called Bz/-; J;brzl, Gabriel's 
Wing, was published which contains, from the artistic point of view, 
perhaps the finest specimens of Iqbal's Urdu poetry, among which 
the Great Prayer in Cordova and the Discussion of Lenin with God 
are especially worth mentioning. 

Already in the next year another collection of his Urdu poems fol- 
lowed which was dedicated to the Nawwab of Bhopal who had allotted 
a monthly pension of Rs. 500,— to the poet. Its name is again sig- 
nificant: Zarb-; Kalım, the Blow of Moses: among the Islamic pro- 
phets, Iqbal.had a predilection for Moses whose miracle of splitting 
the sea by his blow becomes here a symbol for the challenge he flings 
to the present civilization. The book is filled with bitterness, with 
harsh attacks against the loveless European civilization and educational 
systems— 


Do not expect the song of the harp in the battlefield! 


The last part contains 20 ghazals under the name of "The Thought 
of Mihrab Gul Afghan? in which Iqbal lays down his ideas of tribal 
distinction and attainment of liberty draped in a language more likely 
to appeal to the Pathans of the North-Western frontier. 

In spite of this activity in the field of Urdu poetry Iqbal himself 
expressed—in a letter to Maulvi ‘Abdulhaq, the Baba-yi Urdu—the 
view that he has 


no capability of serving Urdu from the philological point, but my 
philological attachment to it is not less than my religious attachment! 
(M II 79) 


At the occasion of the translation of his Lectures into Urdu, he has 
confessed that he had some difficulties in putting his philosophical 
ideas in the Indian language because he had been brought up under 
the influence of Western philosophy. 

The last years of Iqbal's life were rendered more difficult by finan- 
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cial troubles; the treatment of his illness was rather expensive; and in 
May 1935 he lost his last wife, the mother of Javid and Munira, and 
it took him a while until he succeeded in finding a German lady for 
the education of the children. Perhaps the most severe blow was the 
sudden death of Sir Ross Masood in 1936 for whom he composed an 
elegy which culminates in a mighty hymn on the all-conquering power 
of Self. 104 In 1937 his eyes developed cataract, and he was nearly 
completely deprived of reading and writing. 105 

Some lines in the poems which were posthumously published show 
the despair which overwhelmed the poet at times. One of his greatest 
grievances was that he was unable to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and visit the Prophet's tomb at Medina. But this personal grief was 
only part of his distress about the destiny of the Indian Muslims. He 
apprehended the world-wide catastrophe to come, and was afraid lest 
his mission had not had any result. Therefore he compared himself 
to that flower which he loved most: 


The goods of my heart is the knowledge of pain, 
My part is the never-reaching complaint. 

In the dust of my grave the tulip will be nice: 
which is also silent and has a bloody heart (AH 15). 


In spite of all these difficulties Iqbal never ceased planning new 
books: he wanted to publish a work Azds to the study of the Quran, 
in which his personal interpretation was to be laid down; and since 
long he had thought of composing a work similar to Nietzsche's Also 
sprach Zarathustra which should be called The Book of a Forgotten 
Prophet. As a lawyer, his special interest was concentrated on the 
problem in how far Muslim law was applicable to the present con- 
ditions, and he had already collected a bulk of material for a recon- 
struction of Muslim law. Maulana Maudoodi was invited to help him 
in the classification of the raw material during the last months of his 
life; unfortunately, the book—which would have been of paramount 
importance for the constitutional problems in Pakistan—has not been 
completed, and not even brought into a raw draft. 106) 

Iqbal's New Year's Message which was broadcast by Radio Lahore 


104) Vahid, o.c., p. 188 ff. in translation. 

106) A visit of Tagore in 1935 is mentioned M I 287; Pandit Nehru also visited 
Iqbal (cf. Sing o.c., p. 157). 

106) Maudoodi, Islamtc Constitution, Introduction. 
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on January 1, 1938, reflects the deep disappointment of the thinker 
with the political development of the last years, the events in Spain, 
Abyssinia, Palestine, Germany, and he calls for a world-wide human 
brotherhood: 


Only one unity is dependable and that unity is the brotherhood of man 
which is above race, nationality, colour or language. So long as this 
so-called democracy, this accursed nationalism and this degraded im- 
perialism are not shattered, so long as men do not demonstrate by their 
actions that they believe that the whole world is the family of God, 
so long as distinctions of race, colour and geographical nationalities are 
not wiped out completely, they will never be able to lead a happy and 
contented life and the beautiful 1deals of liberty, equality and fraternity 
will never materialise. Let us therefore begin the New Year with the 
prayer that God Almighty may grant humanity to those who are in 
places of power and government and teach them to cherish mankind 


(SS 222 f.). 


In March, Iqbal's illness took a turn for the worse; in a last article 
he defended his ideas of supranationalism of Islam against Husain 
Ahmad Madani of Deoband, a Congress man. His last visitor in Lahore 
was H. H. von Veltheim-Ostrau with whom he discussed, as long as 
he could stand it, German philosophy. A few hours later, in the 
morning of April 21, 1938, the poet passed away— 


a true Muslim will welcome death with a smile. 107 


Strange enough that one of the Indian Muslim poets had discovered 
in advance the chronogram of his death in the poem Musafir in the line 


sidq u_ikblās_u gafā bagi namānd — (Mis. 27) 


There remained no longer sincerity, purity and clearness, 


the numerical value being 1357 h./1938. 108) 
The wellknown scientific quarterly of Indian Islam, Islamic Culture, 
wrote in the obituary note: 


In mourning him we do not conceive of his death as that of a single 
man: we realize that something that appears in a nation perhaps once 
in a century, something that was infinitely precious in, and because of, 
its uniqueness, has been suddenly taken from our midst. The world of 


107) Cf. Rumūz 190. 

108) Vahid o.c., p. 199; as far as I am aware it was Hafeez Hoshyarpuri, a well- 
known Urdu-poet of Pakistan and himself expert in composing ta?rīkh (verses with 
numerical value), who discovered this. 
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Islam is like a bleeding body from which a vital limb has been cut 
away at a time when it was needed most. 109) 


But non-Muslims alike deeply deplored the death of the poet-philo- 
sopher, and Rabindranath Tagore, in an admiring sense of comrade- 
ship, used nearly the same expression as the Hyderabad Muslim jour- 
nal had done when he said that 


Iqbal's death creates a void in literature that like a mortal wound will 
take a long time to heal. 110) 


After Iqbal's death, a collection of mostly Persian and a few Urdu 
poems of his was published as Armaghan-1 Hijāz; dispersed poems 
have been collected in the Bagzyat-; Iqbal and other works. 

The poet had to struggle during his lifetime against heavy odds: 
against British Imperialism, the encroachment of Western civilization, 
Indian narrow nationalistic concepts, and the lethargy of the Muslim 
intelligentsia and the common people. This constant struggle on dif- 
ferent fronts has moulded some of the most important aspects of his 
work which cannot be easily separated from the outward conditions 
under which the poet-philosopher had to live. When he died, the 
situation. not only in the subcontinent but all over the world seemed 
more hopeless than ever; Iqbal himself anticipated the war which was 
to break out one year after his death. 

Ten years later Pakistan was established which has accepted Iqbal 
as her national poet and spiritual father; 111) his simple tomb in front 
of the grand Badshahi Mosque in Lahore appears like a symbol of his 
deep attachment to the fundamentals of Islam, and may remind the 
visitor of that word of the Quràn which Iqbal used to quote with 
preference: 


Verily God does no change the situation of men unless they change 
what is in themselves (Sure 13/12). 

109) April 1938,p. 127. 

110) G. J. Candreva, Iqbal and emergent Islam, (hectographed manuscript which 
the author kindly sent me about 10 years back), p. 6. About Tagore's attitude 
towards Iqbal cf. the letter he wrote to Dr. Luma' who had found some similarities 
between him and Iqbal, a fact which he acknowledged very gladly (M I 7). 

111) Lt. Col. Ferrar wrote, in 1932, about Iqbal's Pakistan-Project: "Here at least 
is a clear picture, but ideals are seldom fully attained. At least the leaders know their 
minds. Can they carry the masses with them? Yes, provided the masses take more 
generally to education... We can agree with the closing words of Iqbal's Presidential 
Address, Koran 5/104 Hold fast to yourself; no one who erreth can hurt you, pro- 
vided you are well-guided" (Whither Islam, 235 f.). 
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c) THE AESTHETIC SIDE OF HIS WORK 


Iqbal’s fame spread rapidly after his death, and his aspirations to 
be the “poet of to-morrow” which he had expressed so often in his 
work, were widely acknowledged in the following years. Starting 
from 1939—and even more in post-partition Pakistan—the an- 
niversary of his death is being duely celebrated, and the leading pa- 
pers use to issue a special supplement in Iqbal's honour every April 
21st. 112) One of his admirers has applied to him the verse which 
Jami wrote about Rimi, alluding to the latter's famous mathnawi-yi 
manawi, "He was not a prophet but had a book", changing it into 
the sentence “he was not a prophet but he did the work of a prophet". 
That would fit exactly into the ideal which Iqbal had put before him- 
self as the goal of poetry: 


I do not imagine language as an idol which must be adored, but as a 
medium for expressing purposes (M I 56). 


Thus he has, on several occasions, declared that he did not feel a 
poet in the traditional sense of the word. The high duty of a poet as 
he understands it, is repeated in most of Iqbal's articles and poems; 
already in the Asrār (ch. VII) the poet is compared to Khizr, the 
mysterious leader of Moses to the fountain of life. 


His thoughts dwell with the moon and the stars, 

He creates beauty and knows not what is ugly. 

He is a Khizr, and amidst his darkness is the Fountain of Life: 
All things that exist are made more living by his tears, 


and Iqbal has dwelt intensely upon the glory of this “life-giving poet- 
prophet" and upon the dangers which arise from the work of those 
lifeless and deadening poets, whose songs are mere poison. Every art 
has to be devoted to the strengthening of human personality and na- 


112) IC 1939/13 mentions the first Iqbal-Day in Hyderabad/Deccan, where ia. 
Dr. Raziuddin Siddiqui gave a lecture on Iqbal's Philosophy of Death; Dr. Yusuf 
Husain Khan, too, partook in the meeting; in Lahore a similar meeting was held. 
Two years later, the same magazine (IC, 1941/389) writes about the Iqbal-Day in 
Lahore: "Iqbal was described... not only as one of the greatest poets of the world 
but also a political prophet who first visualized the ideal of a separate Muslim 
State in India". It was the year after Muslim League had accepted the Pakistan 
ideal as their political programme.—A vivid impression of the large number of 
meetings on Iqbal Day 1962 can be gathered from the Pakistani newspapers of 21.4 
and 22.Á 1962, beginning with the message of the President. 
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tional and religious life. Therefore he attacks so bitterly what he 
calls "the arts of slavery", 113) i.e. "purposeless" painting, music, 
sculpturing, etc. which—if performed only for the sake of aesthetic 
pleasure—seemed to be nothing but a kind of idle idol-worship, and 
he was of the opinion that a real Islamic Art was still to be born. In 
a short article "Our Prophet's criticism of contemporary Arabian 
poetry" Iqbal wrote in 1916—the time when the Asrār had just ap- 
peared: 


All human art must be subordinated to this final purpose (i.e. Life), 
and the value of everything must be determined in reference to its 
life-yielding capacity. The highest art is that which awakens our dor- 
mant will-force and nerves us to face the trials of life manfully. All 
that brings droosiness and makes us shut our eyes to Reality around, on 
the mastery of which alone Life depends, is a message of decay and 
death. There should be no opium-eating in Art. The dogma of Art 
for the sake of Art is a clever invention of decadence to cheat us out 
of life and power. 114) 


In his condemnation of poetical art qua art Iqbal is in accordance 
with the teachings of the Quràn and with the sayings of the Prophet 
who had characterized the greatest artist among the pre-Islamic poets, 
Imru?l-qais, as leader of people towards Hell. The Sura 26, surnamed 
ash-shu"arā, The poets, points to the dangerous art of the poets who 
are inclined to tell lies, and Goethe has, in the chapter on 'Mahomet 
in his Noten und Abhandlungen zum West-Ostlichen Diwan, taken 
up this Quranic verdict in contrasting poet and prophet: both are 
seized and enthusiasted by one God, but the poet trifles his gift, en- 
joying it and making people enjoy it, whereas the prophet fixes his 
eye only on one specific goal and uses the simplest possible means 
for gaining it, preaching one single doctrine in order to collect the 
peoples around it like around a flag. That is exactly what Iqbal wants 
from his ideal poet. 

And there is a second problem for the Muslim author. Islam has 
never produced a religious-aesthetic philosophy. Since all what is in 
heavens and on earth is bound to perish but God's face (Sūra 55/26 f.) 
the beautiful things of this world are never seen as a goal in themsel- 
ves. Islamic art, in its most perfect examples, is that art which rises 


113) cf.Tang., 103. 
114) cf. also J 1168. 
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from religious roots: there are the mosques and the minarets, like 
stone-made cries "God is Great", there is the calligraphy in all its 
subtleties, developed for preserving the Qur'an in a worthy appearance, 
and there is the decoration which, in the high times of Islam, displayed 
endless varieties of abstract arabesques that may be compared to the 
ghazal in poetry: arabesques which seem to be without beginning and 
without end, and which if applied f.i. to the wall of a mosque, may 
withdraw the visitor from his worldly environment and uplift him 
into the presence of God Who is beyond all forms. But that was not 
enough to develop aesthetics proper in Islam. 

The perfect beauty of some masterpieces of Islamic art can be 
judged from the religious point of view—as inspiring awe and fas- 
cination—; the other side of the art shows quite a different aspect: 
H. Ritter has focussed the fact that non-religious poetry in Arabia as 
well as in other Islamic countries which sings of wine and love, entets 
with these subjects in the field of the religious interdiction, the bara, 
and has therefore always been suspected by the religious leaders, 115) 
one may remember the expression nafth ash-shaitan, ‘expectoration of 
Satan', for erotic poetry, an expression which dates back to Muham- 
mad himself. Mystical poetry, on the other hand, has tried to sing in 
many words the ineffable mystery of Union, and there exist mystical 
poems of unsurpassable beauty in all Islamic languages. However even 
in this field the formal element wins whereas genuine religiosity fades 
away, and there remains nothing but a spiritual play, “das Geistreiche" 
as Goethe has put it. The blending of mystical and profane meaning, 
the willfully used ambiguity of symbols, the stress on the pessimistic 
aspects of life which was in vogue in classical Persian and Urdu liter- 
ature, the endless expression of languish, the hopeless sighs of the 
frustrated lover—all these were features of poetry (and in a wider 
meaning also of music) which appeared to a prophetically minded 
spirit like Iqbal extremely dangerous. He wanted literature to be op- 
timistic (M. II 56, 1918). This is also the reason for his criticism of 
Hafiz whose poetical art—if taken only as art—he highly admired 
but who 


did not sharpen the sword of the Self (ZK 127). 
The same struggle which he launched against the favorite poet of 


116) H. Ritter, L’orthodoxie a-t-elle une part dans la décadence?, p. 173. 
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Persian-speaking peoples in the first period of his work, he continued 
later on against what he regarded as denervating power of European 
lifeless civilization and education (ZK 155 and others). 

Iqbal himself was not fond of out-door amusements, and therefore 
praises Islam which has, essentially, no amusements— 


no theatres, no music-halls, no concerts, and better so. The desire for 
amusement once satisfied soon becomes insatiable. The experience of 
European countries clearly proves this deplorable fact. The absence of 
amusement in Muslim countries indicates neither poverty nor austerity 
nor bluntness of the sense for enjoyment; it reveals that the people of 
these countries find ample amusement and enjoyment in the quiet cir- 
cles of their homes... (SR 53). 


He saw clearly, when exposing this simple and austere ideal —which 
has remained the ideal of millions of Muslims all through the cen- 
turies—how dangerous the impact of European amusements would 
prove for the younger generation, and it was unquestionable for him 
that none of the poetical arts, or music or painting, which were intro- 
duced from the West would be able to uplift people spiritually and 
morally. Neither from the West nor from among their own ranks a 
poet in the ideal meaning, an artist of high standard could be ex- 
pected. And Iqbal writes, in his Foreword to the Muraqqa‘-1 Chaghtay, 
an album of paintings of Abdurrahman Chaghtay: 


The spiritual health of a people largely depends upon the kind of 
inspiration that their poets and artists receive... The inspiration of a 
single decadent, if his art can lure his fellows to his songs, may prove 
more ruinous to a people than whole battalions of an Attila or Chen- 
giz... 116) 


It is interesting to note that Iqbal, as long as he talks about poets 
and poetry, acts like a prophet pouring his wrath over the useless 
devastators of individuals and peoples whereas, when preaching his 
religious ideals, he uses the classical literary forms, and expresses his 
thoughts in most sublime poetry, using the traditional symbols of his 
predecessors whom he otherwise so strongly attacked. 


116) It is astonishing that Iqbal wrote the Foreword to this book of paintings 
since one would see in Abdurrahman Chaghtay's highly romantic pictures which 
draw inspiration from classical miniature style, rather a certain decadence than 
the freshness and vigour which Iqbal described as the goal of art. His most interest- 
ing statements about poetical art are found in his Letters to Dr. Luma (in M I); 
cf. also M II 371, about Poetry and Logical Truth SR 14. 
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Iqbal has, in his first Persian poem, quoted the famous couplet 
which opens Maulana Rumi's Mathnawi, 


Hearken the reed, 


but instead of symbolizing by the reed-flute the home-sick soul longing 
back for her eternal ‘‘reed-bed” as thousands of poets had done since 
Rumi's time, he writes: 


Away from the reed-bed, the reed became happy, 
The music was released from its prison (AK 292 f.). 


That will say that only longing and a never-fulfilled desire can 
awake an artist's creativeness. Similarly Iqbal says, a few years latet: 


Don't be worried that the world gives not out its secret, 
For what the rose cannot say, the complaining bird can say it. 


Iqbal has taken over, in both cases, an age old symbol, turning tt, 
however, in an unexpected way: In the second verse the stress lies 
not upon the self-conceited flower, in its never-changing beauty (the 
rose had been for mystics of all centuries the manifestation of God's 
perfect beauty, 117) but upon the plaintive nightingale who is made 
creative by love and longing— 


May the station of longing never be traversed! (ZK 126). 


This way of dealing with the traditional symbols of Persian-Urdu 
poetry is very significant of Iqbal's poetical art— 


My object is a fresh meaning, 
It is allowed when I repeat something already said (PM 130). 


Though Iqbal has condemned the official poetry which was in 
use in all Islamic countries, as "funeral of love and intoxication" (ZK 
128), he has adopted the classical style in both his Persian and Urdu 
poems. Perhaps he needed strong bindings for the new ideas he was 
to put before his audience, and there 1s no doubt that the traditional 
forms wellknown to all his countrymen offered great possibilities 
for a gifted poet. Besides that (and this fact is often not realized by 
outsiders): the memorability of classical poetry with its strongly de- 
termined metres and its monorhyme is immense. There is a very 
peculiar art of reciting poetry in the East, and especially in the Indian 


117) cf. Schimmel, Rose und Nachtigall. 
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subcontinent: the poem is recited, with or without a special melodious 
intonation, and every line is repeated once more either by the reci- 
tator himself or taken up by the public which listens untired for 
hours and hours, and learns easily by heart the new verses; the effect 
of a single well-said line can raise a large audience simply up to ec- 
stasy. By writing poetry in the classical style to which Indian Mus- 
lims were accustomed, Iqbal could secure for his ideas a larger 
audience , and make them more well-known. That is also underlined 
by his use of symbols. 118) 

The classical Persian—and consequently Urdu—poetry has worked 
out a long list of symbols which are used again and again, and which 
evety poet has elaborated and sublimated according to his personal 
taste; it suffices to mention here Rose and Nightingale, Moth and 
Candle, King and Slave, the narcissus-like eyes, the hyacinth-like 
curls of the Beloved etc. All of them are repeated since centuries. 
Iqbal showed a strong predilection for contrast-pairs which are al- 
ready common in classical use, but which he selected fromout his 
deep belief in the polarity of life: it is, however, not so much the 
moth and the candle or the rose and the nightingale which are found 
comparatively rarely in his lyrics, but abstract pairs like Love and 
Reason, jamal (Divine Beauty) and jalal (Divine Majesty), faqr 
(spiritual poverty) and Kingdom, khalvat (solitude) and jalvat (ma- 
nifestation), or the historical figures of Abraham and Nimrud, Moses 
and Pharao, etc. 119) These contrast-pairs form a typical part of his 
poetry and—inserted into verses with a metre which allows the 
hemistich to be split into two parallel halves—can be understood and 
memorized very easily by everybody. The same holds true for the 
standard types of historical figures whom Iqbal used as ciphers of 
the True Believer or Perfect Ego who braves all dangers: he has 


118) About the symbolism in Persian poetry v. Goethe’s Noten und Abhandlungen 
zum West-Ostlichen Diwan; the Introduction of J. von Hammer in his Geschichte 
der schönen Redebünste Persiens is still readable; cf. also A. Bausani, Storia della let- 
teratura Persiana, and his Storia delle letterature del Pakistan. 

119) A typical example is BJ 118: 

The beauty (jamal) of love and intoxication is nai-nawazi (flute-playing). 

The power (jalāl) of love and intoxication is bžniyāzī (independence) 

The perfection (karnāl) of love and intoxication is the zarf of Haydar (i.e. the 
capacity of the hero "Alī). 

The end (zawāl) of love and intoxication is the letter (arf) of Rāzī (a com- 
mentator of the Qur?àn). 
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chosen, in a very personal way, among the given elements of history 
besides the heroes of early Islam a number of princes who are well- 
known to all Indians (albeit, we must admit, not too much loved by 
them!) 120): the reader meets often with Sultan Mahmūd of Ghazna, 
together with his slave Ayaz, these two lovers belonging to the tradi- 
tional stock of Persian poetry; then, astonishing enough, Nadir Shàh 
of Persia, the destroyer of Delhi, and the Afghan warrior-king Ah- 
mad Shāh Abdālī whose victory over the Mahrattas in the third battle 
of Panipat in 1761 had endeared him to the Muslims—Iqbal has a 
certain predilection for the Afghans which made him even write an 
illuminating article on Khushhal Khatak, the "father of Pashto poe- 
try” and rebel against Aurangzeb's rule; Tipu Sultan of Mysore, the 
last independant South Indian Muslim ruler, 1?1) became as favorite 
a diagram as the medieval Turkish princes Sanjar and Toghrul of 
the Seljukid house; yet, Iqbal has never transformed the great Emper- 
ors of the Moghul dynasty into prototypes of religious fervour, but 
has mentioned them only incidentically. And he has never used those 
similes which point at the outmost humiliation of man, f.i. the very 
common comparison of the lover's head to the ball in the polo-stick 
of the beloved’s curl and similar expressions-—that makes out the 
difference with traditional poetry. This peculiar kind of selectivity 
shows itself also in the symbols taken from nature: though Iqbal has 
written some of his most exquisite poems in honour of spring, and 
especially about springtime in his beloved Kashmir, he prefers one 
flower for expressing his ideals: it is not the traditional rose but the 
tulip which has inspired him to invent the most glowing images; 
this flower, coming fromout the darkness of its root, is for him the 
symbol of the Ego yearning for manifestation; it is like the flame 


— 


120) "The gardener tried the power of my song. 
He sowed my verse and reaped a sword" (AK 5). 
Iqbal quotes f.i. Aybak, the founder of the dynasty of Slave-Kings in Delhi, Süri, 
the Afghan leader who destroyed the Empire of Ghazna; Ghori; cf. BJ 107, 137; 
and also Khushhal Khatak Khan though he was the antagonist of the otherwise 
praised Moghul emperor Aurangzeb, and representative of Pathan nationalism 
(about Khushhal cf. Bausani, Letterature del Pakistan, 324f.; G. Morgenstierne, 
Khushhal Khan, RCAJ June 1960; cf. BJ 206 and the quotation J 1640). 

121) For Tipu Sultan cf. M II 89, 92, J 1581 ff., ZK 71 etc.; when the proposal 
came to call a military school after Iqbal’s name, he himself expressed the wish 
to have it named after Tipu Sultan (M I 246). Now a warship of Pakistan bears 
the name of Tipu Sultan; another one that of Tughril. | 
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of Sinai (therefore the title of his collection of quatrains, Tulip of 
Sinai) through which God spoke, and which is waiting for a Moses 
who might understand its secret; it 1s the martyr since pre-eternity in 
in its blood-stained shirt. 

. Then one finds the falcon, symbol of the free man—-a bird which 
is often refered to in the lyrics of Iqbal's spiritual master Rumi; the 
falcon admonishing its children is a common subject in Iqbal's 
poetry. There is also the fire-fly, thousands of which glimmer on 
the Canal Bank in Lahore in warm summer evenings: it, too, be- 
comes the symbol of the Self: 


The speck of dust was vitalized by my burning song: 
It unfolded wings and became a firefly (AK 65 f.). 


And there is the dew-drop which aims not at losing itself in the 
abysmal depths of the ocean of Divine life, as in traditional poetry, 
but which is 


storm-ridden like the ocean (AK 40) 


and will rather become a solitary pearl than disappear in the waves. 

These are some of the key-symbols which Iqbal has used in his 
poetry after his return from Europe till his death. 122) At large, 
his poetry is, compared to the stylistic complication of other oriental 
poets, rather straightforward, and free from exaggerated symbolism 
or mere plays of words. 


Symbol and allusion are not suitable of this time, 
And I have not got the art of word-making (BJ 214). 


As to the forms, Iqbal has, as we have already pointed out, never 
used free rhythms, but has remained, on the whole, faithful to the 
classical models of art; only in the Payām-: Masbriq he sometimes 
chooses freer forms which remain, however, bound by rhyme and 
rhythm. He has excelled in the art of rubā, the quatrain, either in 
the classical rhyme scheme aaxa with fixed metre or in the more 
popular type abab, expressing in this poetical form—which had always 
been the vehicle of mystical or frivolous apergus—sometimes ideas of 
great boldness. 

As to the ghazal, Iqbal himself had written in his thesis: 


The butterfly imagination of the Persian flies, half inebriated as it 
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were, from flower to flower and seems to be incapable of reviewing 
the garden as a whole. For this reason his deepest thoughts and emo- 
tions find expression in disconnected verses (ghazal) which reveal 
all the subtlety of his artistic soul (MP VIII). 


Iqbal has, however, adopted the form of ghazal for most of his 
lyrics, which often are of exquisite beauty, and where, just as in clas- 
sical poetry, the single verses can easily be taken as units, without 
losing their charm. It is, nevertheless, the dominating note of his 
philosophy of Self, which gives even the ghazals a certain unity and 
a persuasive power. 123) 

The form which is most suitable for didactic purposes is the math- 
nauī?, the distichs, for which Iqbal has accepted since his first at- 
tempt in this form in 1912 (sbam* aur sha‘ir, Candle and Poet, 
BD 201) the metre used by Maulānā Rumi in his Mathnawi, a 
metre which was wellknown to everybody in the Persian-Indian 
world and which enabled him at occasions to insert into his own 
poetry original verses of Rümi, or distichs which he slightly modified. 

In the so-called sagi-names, again in distich-form, the poet invokes 
the cupbearer to bring fresh wine and then turns to the burning issues 
of his poetry: the development of personality, the lifegiving force 
of love, and Islamic ideals and political problems. 

Is has always been a problem for the orientalist whether or not 
one should take the poetical expression of an Oriental poet as a true 
reflection of his own experiences, or whether the traditional form 
has so completely veiled the peculiar ideas and personal circumstan- 
ces of the writer that is is sheer impossibility to examine his "spirit: 
ual development" or to reconstruct his life from his work. Can the 
work of a poet been taken literal when he uses antiquated symbols 
and confines himself in the traditional hedge of the prescriptions 
of metre and rhyme? 124) 


122) A symbol-index of Iqbal's work is lacking until now; the first attempts of 
classifying his poetry according to aesthetic views have been made by Dr. Syed 
Abdullah in several Urdu articles which are collected in his book Iqbal ki maqamat. 

123) cf. EJ IV 1113 (Urdu); Contemporary Indian Literature, p. 302; "He rose 
with the mastery of a genius and gave the ghazal a new turn... By the Midas touch 
of his genius he turned to gold all that he wrote and enlarged the frontier of poetic 
expression by suggestiveness.” 

124) Cf. H. H. Schaeder, L4B+ sich die ‘seelische Entwicklung’ des Dichters Hafiz 
feststellen? 
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Iqbal himself answered a young man who had asked him the 
meaning of his allusions to Timur, the grim destroyer of Muslim 
civilization, as a symbol of life-power: 


The appeal to Timur's spirit does not mean to quicken the /zmzrzyàt; 
but its intention is to awake the Turks of Central Asia. The allusion 
to Timur is simply a style for explanation (/45y72), and it is not 
right to think this allusion as the real view of the poet (M II 315, 
1934). 


This explains the poetical use of rulers like Nādir Shāh as diagram 
for life-power, and the poet's own sentence contains also an objec- 
tion against too literal an interpretation of many of his poems. 

But, as we pointed out before, Iqbal did not feel himself a poet in 
classica] sense— 


I have no interest in the art of poetry, but I have some special in- 
tentions for the declaration of which I have chosen the way of 
poetry because of the state and traditions of this country (M I 195, 
1935). 


Iqbal's poetry, notwithstanding his negative opinion of artistic 
values as such, is generally of a very high standard, and sometimes 
he reaches a height of beauty and intensity which is rarely found 
even in classical lyrics. However, the comparatively small number of 
poetical symbols he used, and the untiring repetition of one and 
the same basic idea throughout a period of nearly 30 years, further 
the complete absence of any personal allusion to erotic subjects make 
him indeed more an exponent of prophetical thought than a poet in 
the classical sense. Whilst even the poetry of Maulānā Rümi is filled 
with the intense glow of his personal attachment to his spiritual be- 
loved Shamsaddin, and later Husamaddin Chelebi, Iqbal is concerned 
only with his doctrine of Self and his strife for the new life of Islam 
in India. Around this centre of gravity turns his whole poetry, and 
with the single-mindedness typical of the prophetic mind he uses 
every occasion to preach these doctrines (poetically!), and to hammer 
them into the mind of his people. 

For his own poems it is true what he writes in 1930 to a young 
friend, that a poem should not be dissected from the aesthetical point 
of view but judged according to the effect or the impression which 
it leaves in the human heart (M II 372). Art is living only in so far 
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as the poet or any artist has poured his heart-blood into it. In both 
of his great Urdu-collections he has highlighted this fact: 


(The material) may be brick or stone or the harp or the letter of 
the sound: 


The miracle of art is the result of heart-blood. 
À drop of heart-blood makes the stone a heart, 
From heart-blood are sound and burning and joy and melody 
(BJ 129), 
and: 


From the blood of the architect are constructed 
The tavern of Hafiz and the idol-temple of Bihzad (ZK 131), 125) 


an allusion to the wine-lyrics of Hafiz (which are, in any case, taken 
here as symbol of a perfect work of art) and to the miniature-paint- 
ings of Bihzad, the greatest of classical Persian miniaturists. "To 
draw one's picture with one's own blood" (AH 123) was Igbal's 
ideal. 

He has never ceased to represent the poet in his highest destina- 
tion: he should be the seeing eye of the people (BD 53), a man 


who apprehends the melody already from the trembling of the chords 
(PM 232), 


i.e. who is endowed with the vision of the future, a future which he is 
to search and to create himself: 


The nature of a poet is entirely searching, 

he is the creator and the cherisher of wishes. 

The poet is like the heart in the breast of the nation, 

a nation without a poet is: like a heap of clay (J 363), 


and Iqbal continues in this strain of thoughts, after having condemned 
the art which makes peoples blind and deaf and devoid of creative 
ness: 


If the object of poetry is, to make men, 
then poetry is the heir of prophecy (J 365). 


If it bears the message of eternal life it 1s like the song of Gabriel, 

125) Cf. ZK 117, 112. Hafiz and Bihzad, otherwise condemned as models of 
perilous traditional art and seductors of people are taken in verses like this as 
symbols of highest power of expression—that shows the ambiguity of symbolism 
which sometimes can be met with in Iqbal's poetry. 
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the angel who brought inspiration to the Prophet, or the cry of Isrā- 
fil, the angel announcing resurrection (ZK 132). 

Iqbal's ideal of poetry may be compared to that which Rudolf 
Pannwitz, himself philosopher-poet, has written down as his ideal: 


Jede grofe Dichtung ist aus der Zeit und zugleich mehr als die Zeit. 
Sie ergānzt die Zeit, enthebt ihren unentfalteten Keimschichten das, 
war ihr mangelt, was die Zukunft bringen soll und das, was ewig 
gilt. Sie ist ihr Spiegel, ihr Richtschwert und ihr Sporn. Damit ist 
sie nicht passive, sondern aktive Geschichte, Geschichte mitbewirken- 
de Prophetie. Es ist kaum möglich, das Maß ihrer Wirkung abzu- 
schátzen, da sie selten geradezu Ereignisse hervorruft, immer in deren 
halbdunkle Ursprünge, die Seelen hinabstóft. Dort verwirklicht sie, 
was noch nicht vorhanden ist oder auch nie vorhanden sein wird. 
Und zwar als heilige Triebkraft, welche alte Wirklichkeiten vernich- 
ten und neue schaffen kann. Sie befreit damit die Zeitgenossen von 
dem Druck ihrer Zeit, deren sie nicht Herr werden. Denn sie, die 
groDe Dichtung, entfesselt in ihren Seelen einen produktiven ProzeB, 
der stárker ist als jede Gegenwart und es vermag, ihr die Zukunft 
zu entreifen oder entbinden. 126) 


Poetry as active history and history-making prophecy, that is the 
supreme goal of Iqbal's aesthetics. 


d) His RELIGIOUS MOTIVES 


Thirty years ago, Lt. Col. Ferrar wrote in the Work “Whither 
Islam" (p. 204 ff.) about Muhammad Iqbal: 


The strength and fervour of his love for Islam as an ideal which if 
fully realized should suffice for man's every want in this world and 
the next... 


and continued: 


His wide reading and his poetic temperament have created in his 
mind so attractive and so inspiring a picture of the simplicity, the 
force and the appeal of early Islam that his main preoccupation 
centres round a return to that simple creed in order to regain what 
he believes Islam to have lost. 


Indeed, the religious motif is the axis on which Igbals whole 
system of thought revolves, and which is reflected in his poetry 


126) R. Pannwitz, Beiträge zu einer europäischen Kultur, p. 202 (Der Dichter 
und das Zeitgedicht). 
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as strongly as in his prose writings, though he was interested in a wide 
range of subjects. Religion, philosophy, and theology ask the same 
questions about the destiny of man, and these three forces are 
blended together in Iqbal's work. But he himself has expressed al- 
ready on the first page of his Lectures where his basic interest lay: 


Religion, in its more advanced forms rises higher than poetry. It 
moves from individual to society. In its attitude towards the ultimate 
reality it is opposed to the limitations of man; it enlarges his claims 
and holds out the prospect of nothing less than a direct vision of 
Reality. 


Religion is described thus as a power of the utmost importance in 
the life of individuals as well as nations (SS2/IV). Iqbal has tried in 
both poetical and philosophical ways of expression to manifest his 
ideal of religion as a force 

which means to find one's Self (Mus 7) 
ot, as he says in the end of his Lectures (L 198): 


The end of the ego's quest it not emancipation from the limitations 
of individuality, it is, on the other hand, a more precise definition of 
it. The final act is not an intellectual act, but a vital act which 
deepens the whole being of the ego, and sharpens his will with the 
creative assurance that the world is not something to be merely seen 
or known through concepts, but something to be made and re-made 
by continuous action. 


Activation of individual and community, that is for Iqbal the 
meaning of religious experience. 

In his Lectures he has analyzed in great detail the mystic and the 
prophetic type of religious experience, with a strong predilection for 
the prophetic type as that which bears fruitful results in daily life. 
He has never denied the irrational background of religious phenom- 
ena in general and of Islam in particular, in contrast to many of 
his contemporaries who tried to interpret Islam in a purely ration- 
alistic way as a reasonable religion perfectly gompatible with West- 
ern science, and whose theology was deyeíd of the numinous ele- 
ment— 


I do not want anything from philosophy nor from the Molla: 
That is death of the heart, and this is destruction of thought and 
vision (BJ 101), 


or, again: 
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Truth, revealed through pure reason is incapable of bringing that 
fire cf living conviction which personal revelation alone can bring 


(L 179). 


Iman, faith, is defined by Iqbal as "the vital way of appropriating 
the Universe" (L 109)—far away from both the blind acceptance 
of given traditional religious forms and the merely rationalistic ap- 
proach to the central problem of life, the relation between man and 
God. We cannot but admit that this way of interpretation of religion 
is much more in tune with the original Islam with its overwhelming 
feeling of the omnipresence and omnipotence of the living God than 
a rational explanation which has been—and is still being—given by 
many defenders of Islam against Christianity. Not the fact that Islam 
was more "reasonable" than Christianity and that its God could be 
described in the scholastic definitions of catechism as learnt by heart 
by every boy, proved, for Iqbal, the real greatness of his own religion, 
but its dynamic, life-giving character which he proved out of the 
Quran in a sometimes very personal way of exegesis. 

Iqbal was fully aware that 


before one throws a critical view on my word it is necessary to be- 
come acquainted with the Islamic truths (M II 214). 


And he was also not unmindful of the fact that Islam, in his time and 
in his country, had acquired traits completely alien to its original 
simplicity, that the Muslim had even out-hindoed the Hindus: 


I am sure that, if the Holy Prophet would appear once more and 
teach Islam in this country, then the people of this country would 
not be able to understand the Islamic truth due to the existing con- 
ditions and behaviours (20.1.25). 


Indeed, the situation of Islam in India had deteriorated very much. 
Life was spent mostly in the blind acceptance of accustomed symbols 
which were taken erroneously for reality, a situation which led to 
fundamentalism, whereas these symbols—be it the creed, be it 
the traditions about the life of the Prophet—had become void of 
their true religious significance. The task for Iqbal, and his 
fellow-reformers, was to come to a re-interpretation of the tra- 
ditional symbols, so that the outworn forms were filled again with 
life. And that was possible only through participation in that power 
which once had given birth to the symbols: through the religious ex- 
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perience of the God of the Quran thanks to which, then, a re- 
actualization of religion could be expected. 

The poet had once made mention of the "four deaths" which 
threaten the Islamic world of today: the sufi-shaikh, the molla, the 
moneylender and the governor (J 180). That is what Iqbal aimed 
at saying in his Open Letter to Pandit Nehru: 


They (the reformers) found the world of Islam ruled by three main 
forces and they concentrated their whole energy on creating a revolt 
against these forces: 

a) Mollaism. The z/ama have always been a source of great strength 
to Islam. But during the course of centuries, especially since the 
desctruction of Bagdad, they became extremely conservative and 
would not allow any freedom of 7tzbad, i.e. the forming of indepen- 
dent judgement in matters of law. The Wahabi movement which was 
a source of inspiration to the nineteenth century Muslim reformers 
was really a revolt against this rigidity of the ulama. Thus the first 
objective of the nineteenth century Muslim reformers was a fresh 
orientation of the faith and a freedom to re-interpret the law in the 
light of advancing experience. 

b) Mysticism.—The masses of Islam were swayed by the kind of 
mysticism which blinded actualities, enervated the people and kept 
them steeped in all kinds of superstition. From its high state as a 
force of spiritual education, mysticism had fallen down to a mere 
means of exploiting the ignorance and the credulity of the people. It 
gradually and invisibly enerved the will of Islam and softened it to 
the extent of seeking relief from the rigorous discipline of the law 
of Islam. The 19th century reformers rose in revolt against this 
mysticism and called Muslims to the broad daylight of the modern 
world. Not that they were materialists. Their mission was to open 
the eye of the Muslims to the spirit of Islam which aimed at the 
conquest of matter and not flight from it. 

c) Muslim Kings. The gaze of Muslim Kings was solely fixed on 
their own dynastic interests and so long as these were protected, they 
díd not hesitate to sell their countries to the highest bidder (SS 


132 f.). 

Among these four it was especially the molla, as representative of 
the accustomed lifeless religion, and the shaikh whom he attacked 
violently from the first to the last of his life. Molla is for him the 
representative of the traditional way of those who learn by heart 
meticulously texts and juristic decisions which they themselves do not 
understand, and who impose upon people innumerable religious and 
ritual prescriptions without knowing their inner meaning. The theo- 
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logical hairsplittings in which they indulge—whether the Mahdi will 
come, and what will be his attributes—are nothing but a welcome 
opportunity for the devil to blindfold the power of Islam (AH 
227). 127) 

There is no zamzam spring in the sand of their Hijaz (AH 65), 
their teachings, though they pay lip-service to the Arabian homeland 
of the Prophet, lack the life-giving fountain of faith, and they are 
deprived of the realization of God's beauty and might in their prayers 
(ZK 16). Since they are only concerned with the chains of traditions 
which they transmit from generation to generation (AH 49), they 
ignore religious spontaneity, being restricted on khabar, traditional 
hearing, as opposed to nazar, the vision, and their way of inter- 
pretating the Holy Writ is such 


that a nation will die therefrom, 
that the fire in their heart will freeze (Pas 41), 


nay that even God Himself, His messenger-angel Gabriel, and the 
Prophet would be taken aback when seeing how they have misunder- 
stood the Divine prescripts! (AH 102)—It is worth mentioning in 
this connection that the great reformer Sir Sayid Ahmad Khan, in his 
commentary of the first Sūra of the Quran in his explanation ot 
al-maghdubi “alaihim ‘those upon whom is wrath’ does not follow 
the traditional way of relating these words to the Jews, but sees in 
this group of sinners the old-fashioned mollas! 128) 

Iqbal himself was deeply faithful to the obligations of religious 
law yet did not want to cut off these prescriptions from their emotion- 
al roots; the ritual actions should be offsprings of loving obedience, 
not a matter of convention and tasteless duty. (J 681 f.:) 


The true religion has sunk lower than irreligiousness, 
For the Molla, though faithful, is branding people as infidel 


He appreciates not the wisdom of the Prophet’s teaching, 
His firmament is dark being starless, 

Shortsighted, crude and an aimless wanderer, 

His harangues disrupt the community. 


127) M II 231 (1932): "The traditions concerning Mahdi, Messiah, Mujaddid 
are of Iranian origin and have nothing to do with the Quran" (letter in con- 
nection with the Ahmadiyya movement). 

128) Baljon, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, p. 208. 
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The religion of the unbeliever consists of planning for Holy War 
The religion of the Molla is creating trouble in the name of God. 

Iqbal was convinced that the traditional molla would gladly declare 
him (i.e. Iqbal) an unbeliever (as it had been already done because 
he had translated the Gayitri into Urdu!), and he admits that his 
adversary, from his point of view, would be completely right (AH 
100)—thus in his verses he reflects the eternal strife between the 
conservative and static priest and the dynamic prophetic spirit which 
forms an inborn element in the history of religions. 

But it should not be forgotten that Iqbal's attacks on the molla 
by no means constitute a first outburst of this feeling in Islamic 
poetry; since centuries, mystics and lay poets had taken the orthodox 
scholar as most appropriate goal for their attacks against clumsy 
bookish wisdom and lifeless traditionalism; it suffices to go through 
a few poems of Hafiz or those poets who are under his influence, 
and the same struggle with or derision of the mollas are not only 
commonplace in higher Persian, Turkish, and Urdu literature but also 
in the songs of the popular mystic poets through all centuries: Indian 
mystical songs—like those of Iqbal's countryman, the Panjabi Bullhe 
Shah, or of Sachal Sarmast in Sind—blame and ridiculize with 
preference the molla through whose ruthlessness the real lovers of 
God are sentenced to death (allusion to the execution of Hallaj) and 
who does everything to trammel true religious life. 129) Iqbal, who 
advocates an intoxication by action, accuses the molla of being intoxi- 
cated by talking, but also the mystic who is drunk by the climax of 
mystical states (ZK 35). 

The mystic orders and congregations which had, in olden times, 
done so much in keeping the warm faith living in constant strife 
with the dry and cold ritualists—these mystic orders, too, are likewise 
an object of Iqbal’s wrath, and he writes that 


today one will scarcely find any more ignorant Muslim than the 
mystical leaders (M I 231, 1938): 


it is one of his last letters that contains this sad statement. The art of 
exercising inbelievable influence on the hearts of their ignorant 


129) Cf. the verse of Dara Shikēh (in: Pasanāt al-<ārifīn): 
Paradise is there where no Molla exists, 
Where there is no argument and turmoil with him 
quoted by B. J. Hasrat, IC, 1951, p. 52. 
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murīds (M II 179, 1917) and of keeping a large number of believers 
under their spell without giving them substantial spiritual help as did 
the Pirs of old, constituted an immense danger in the under-devel- 
oped areas of India and other countries—this perilous influence of 
the derwish-orders was also one reason for Ataturk's abolishing them 
in Turkey in 1925, and orthodox circles in Islam have always ob- 
jected the enormous credit given to living and dead saints by all parts 
of the population. 

On the other hand, the sufi shaikhs were mostly defenders of the 
pantheistic philosophy, the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud which had 
spread all over the Islamic world and had changed the ideal of Islara 
deeply (cf. p. 8). The great mystical systems in Islam emerged in 
13th century, the century of the Mongol invasion which culminated, 
for Islamic history, in the fall of Bagdad in 1258 and the destruc- 
tion of the Abbasid caliphate. One is inclined to see in the chain of 
great mystics and divines which lived in that very century—from 
Thomas Aquinas and St. Francis, Mechthild and Meister Eckhart in 
Christian Europe, Maulana Rūmī, Ibn *Arabi, Ibn al-Fārid, Yunus 
Emre, Mu'inaddin Chishti, Bahā?addīn Zakariya Multānī and many 
other mystics in the Islamic environment, Ramānuja, the new inter- 
preter of the Vedanta in Hindu India, Honen, Shinran, and Nichiren 
in Japanese Buddhism—one is inclined to see in all those religious 
personalities a kind of spiritual. counterweight against the political 
disaster of the Mongol storm which reached as far as Germany in the 
West in 1244, in the East up to the coasts of Japan in 1274. 

But Iqbal regarded the monistic philosophy as one of the main 
causes for the material and spiritual decline of the East since the 13th 
century: misunderstood tawakkul, trust in God, deteriorated into an 
inactive quietism which accepted the evils of this world as sent by 
God and therefore inevitable: that was, according to him, the result 
of the monistic interpretation of the Muslim creed. 130) 

The dumbness and worldliness of some of the so-called spirituals is 
attacked in the most aggressive way in the famous quatrain (AH 20) 


A poor starvling of pupil said to his shaikh: 
God is not aware of our state— 


130) A most important introduction into Iqbal's Islamic ideals is his letter to 
Maulvi Zafer Ahmad, M I 201 ff. 
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He is nearer to us than our jugular vein, 
But not nearer than our stomach! 


This is the reverse of the pantheistic doctrine which had relied in 
numberless verses of more or less famous poets on the Quranic word 
(Sura 50/16) that God is nearer to us than our jugular vein... 


Our spiritual guides owe their distinction to white hair, 
and are the laughing-stock of children in the street. 
Their hearts bear no impress of faith in God, 
But house the idols of sensuality. 
Every long-haired fellow dons the robe of mysticism, 
God save us from these traffickers in religion. 
Day and night they are travelling with disciples, 
Insensible to the needs of community. 
Like the narcissus they have eyes, but without sight; 
Their breasts are devoid of spiritual wealth. 
These shaikhs have even yielded to European influence (Pas 29) 
because they are ignorant of the spiritual glory of Islam. 
just as the cry to go back from Christianity to the unspoiled mes- 
sage of Christ has been heard in Europe, Iqbal wants to abandon the 
Muslimism and return to real Islam (ZA II 56). 
However, he saw the lamentable weakness of faith not only in his 
own correligionists but also in the followers of other religions— 


neither firetemple nor mosque has remained in Iran or in Arabia 
(ZA II 75). 

Christians and Muslims alike have misinterpreted their respective 
religion (ZA II 30), and as far the modern Muslim is from the syn- 
onym of prophetic monotheism, 1.e. from Abraham, as far is the non- 
Muslim from Azar, the prototype of idol-worshippers (AK 1265)— 
in East and West living faith has disappeared. 

Sometimes more faith may even be found in non-Muslims than 
in Muslims—Iqbal’s poetry shows a certain admiration for the vener- 
able Brahman who is invited to live worthy of his Brahmanic thread 
(AK 1258) and who, at least, spends all his power for carving the 
sculpture of his god out of a stone (AH 137). 


Infidels who live like Muslims surely merit Faith's reward, 


was written in the Jawab-; Shikwa. 
A religion which does not animate in its followers the fire of life 
deserves indeed to be called opium for the people (J 992), and the 
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great danger of mollaism and quietistic mysticism 1s that they con- 
vert Islam—even this dynamic religion!—into a sleeping pill instead 
of using it for setting free the creative forces of the musulmans. 

In his youth, Iqbal had noted down: 


The more you reflect on the history of the Muslim community, the 
more wonderful does it appear. From the day of its foundation up 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century—about a thousand years—- 
this energetic race (I say race since Islam has functioned as a race- 
making force) was continually busy in the all-absorbing occupation 
of political expansion. Yet in this storm of continuous activity this 
wonderful people found sufficient time to unearth and preserve the 
treasures of ancient sciences, to make material additions to them, to 
build a literature of a unique character, and above all to develop a 
complete system of law—the most valuable legacy that Muslim lawyers 
have left us. (SR 723). 


But he soon understood that this was the story of past centuries, 
and that in the present age "the Indian musulmans, charmed by deca- 
dence, have started to think their murderers their educators" (M I 37, 
1916), i.e. they have given themselves completely to the Western 
system of thought. As much as Iqbal himself was interested in Western 
thought, philosophy and poetry, and has even advocated, like Sir Sayid 
Ahmad Khan, for some time the British rule over India until the 
people should have matured for political independence, as much he 
detested the outward glittering of civilization which was blindly imi- 
tated by the Easterners who did not understand its spiritual back- 
ground. 


Our only fear is that the dazzling exterior of European culture may 
arrest our movement and we may fail to reach the true inwardness 
of that culture (L 7), 


and he addressed his countrymen: 


You have reconciled yourself to the slavery of the West— 
My grudge is against you, not against the West (ZK). 

Yet the meaning of the concept "West" is not clearly compre- 
hensible from his work—as little as from the works of his contempo- 
raries in all parts of Asia. It might either be the historical adversary 
of Islamic power in which position the West stood in the Middle 
Ages, or Europe which had formed cultural values distinguishing it 
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from the widely common medieval civilization which remained pre- 
valent in large parts of the Islamic world, or it might be the West 
of the Enlightenment period which developed the concepts of Human 
Rights, or the 19th century-Europe which was reduced in the eyes 
of India on its imperialistic aspect. And it might even be the West 
which issued a rather uniform conglomerate of civilization in which 
the cultural peculiarities of all countries slowly got submerged. The 
last two aspects of the West seem to be the most important ones in 
Iqbal's work, and “West” often becomes a mere cipher for every- 
thing opposed to the ideals of true religion in the widest sense of the 
word, what Grunebaum has called the "mystical" and "comfortable 
antithesis of the Spiritual East and the Material West". 131) Iqbal 
was sure that 


as a political force we are perhaps no longer required; but we are, 
I believe, still indispensable to the world as the only testimony to the 
Absolute Unity of God. Our value among nations, then, is purely 
evidential (SR 13). 


This idea has been repeated also in his letters, and he thought 
that, in spite of their political weakness, Indian Muslims 


can be very helpful for the Islamic nations from the intellectual point 
of view (M I 148, 1926). 


In order to keep the Islamic ideals living in the country, a new 
organization of Indian Muslims was required (SS 56), and Iqbal was 
very keen on founding a trust for the benefit of his Indian corre- 
ligionists (M II 348 ff, 1931). 

But as important he considered the political organization for the 


131) Cf. Grunebaum, Islam, S. 235 note 138. It sometimes seems as if the old 
mystical-philosophical concept of the soul which is exiled in the "terrestrial occi- 
dent" (ie. the interpretation of the West gharb, in connection with the concept 
of loneliness, being exiled, ghurba) be visible through Iqbal's picture of the West. 
Corbin has underlined the importance of this ‘occidental exile’ in Avicenna's and 
Suhrawardi’s mystical philosophy, and the idea of the East, sharq, as the country of 
illumination is not only common to the just mentioned thinkers but also to Indian 
mysticism; it suffices to read Kabir's words on the pzrab;, Eastern language (cf. 
Vaudeville, Kabir), or the verses, even whole chapters, on the wandering towards 
the spiritual East in Sindhi Muslim poetry (Shah Latif, Sur Pzrab). The comparison 
may look far fetched, yet it may be that these traditional ideas have helped the 
modern poet to express the contrast beween East and West in an unusually sharp 
form. 
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revival of Indian Muslims and as highly he was interested in bridg- 
ing the gap between the different Muslim groups in the country (M 
II 388, 1931), he was even more interested in the organization of a 
scientific platform for a new understanding of Islam which might 
bar nuisable foreign influences. In a most interesting letter Iqbal 
has drawn the scheme for an Islamic faculty at the University of 
Istanbul (M II 272 ff). In the same light his advices for the con- 
struction of a university at Kabul must be judged. 132) 

He complained of the lack of interest of Indian Muslims in scien- 
tific matters (M II 375) and was convinced that 


the creation of a chair for Islamic research on modern lines in the 
local Islamia College (i.e. in Lahore) is the crying need of the country 
(SS 249, 1937). 


He has even exchanged correspondence with the rector of the 
Azhar in Cairo, the famous modernist Mustafa al-Maraghi, and dis- 
cussed with him the idea of an Islamic cultural centre in Panjab (M I 
251). He anticipated the danger of a spiritual conquest of the East 
by European ideas (M I 148, 1926) because there was no opposition 
to be expected: neither the modernists who were educated completely 
under British system, unmindful of their own inherited cultural val- 
ues, nor the traditionalists who were ignorant of bcth the real 
meaning of European civilization and of the contents of their own 
cultural heritage would be able to offer resistence to the sway of 
Western influences— 


How low and mean from the spiritual point of view are those Muslim 
youngsters who have read in the Western colleges! 133) (M I 242), 
1933). 


Iqbal recognized the problems with which the Islamic world was 
confronted— problems more serious to face than the invasion of the 
Mongols in the 13th century, because this time the adversary was 
equipped with the highest possible achievements of civilization. He 
knew that new ideals, and a new political orientation were needed. 
The remedy for all the evils of the present age he found in Is- 


132) Cf. also the very interesting letter to Sahibzade Aftāb Ahmad Khan (M II 
212) about the organisation of Islamic scholarship; also SS 205, 170. 
133) Cf. AH 82. 
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lam: 134) here was the religion which had preached fraternity, hu- 
manity and equality long before these ideas were known to the West; 
here was a religio-political system which taught the unity of all hu- 
man beings, and is a corrective to the nationalism which spreads all 
over the world just as to capitalism and communism; it was a system in 
which state and church cannot be separated—an aspect of Islam 
which seemed to Iqbal of outmost importance, and which he wanted 
to preach to these religious leaders who were to gather at Pakpathan 
in May 1931 for the anniversary of Bàba Farid, the famous medieval 
Panjabi mystic (M II 393). He was sure, however, that it would be 
useless to try to preach further the Islamic faith to a nation which 
had accepted the ideals of political nationalism instead of those of 
Islam (M II 240, 1937, directed against Turkey). 

There was not the slightest doubt for Iqbal that 


fascism, communism, and all the isms of this age are nothing real. 
In my conviction only Islam is the one reality which can become the 
medium of salvation for human beings from every point of view 
(M II 314, 1934). 


Yet, it is noteworthy that he did not preach a political Pan-Islamism 
as Jamāladdīn Afghānī had done. For him, Pan-Islamism was not 
a political but a humanitarian ideal—this "unnecessarily long phrase" 
was nothing but Islam seen from the point of view that it 


as a society or as a practical scheme for the combination not only of 
races and nations but also of all religions does not recognise the bar- 
rier of race and nationality or geographical frontiers (SS 204) 


though he deplored, in earlier poems (BD 172 ff.) the fact that 
Muslims are dispersed in different political units— 


dispersed like stars in the world (AK 16537). 


Iqbal did not ignore that in a country like India where the Mus- 
lims formed a minority and were neither united nor politically ma- 
ture the realization of Islamic ideals would be extremely difficult. He 


131) That Iqbal was not restricted to the acknowledgment of one special inter- 
pretation of Islam, is evident from the praise he bestows on the Agha Khan (M I 
169, 1933); he also defended his truely Islamic ideals against Pandit Nehru who 
had doubted if the Agha Khan represented the solidarity of Islam: "He is obviously 
not aware that however the theological interpretation of the Ismailis may err, they 
believe in the basic principles of Islam" (SS 144). 
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had already noted down in 1910 about the evolution of religious 
ideas that 


there are principally three stages in the development of a community: 
1) the attitude of scepticism towards traditional religion—a revolt 
against dogma, 

2) but the need of religion as a social force of great value is at last 
felt; and then begins the second stage—an attempt to reconcile reli- 
gion with reason. 

3) This attempt leads necessarily to difference of opinion which may 
have awful consequences for the very existence of a community. Dif- 
ference of opinion, if not honest (and unfortunately it is generally 
not honest), must lead to utter desintegration. The Musalmans of 
India are now in the third stage; or, perhaps, partly in the second, 
partly in the third. This period in the life of our community appears 
to me to be extremely critical; but I am glad that there are forces of 
a different nature at work which have a tendency to preserve the 
solidarity of the community—though their influence, I fear, will be 
only temporary (SR 58). 


Fifteen years later he complained of the dearth of genuine leaders, 
who might rescue the Muslims in this critical period of transition, 
these Muslims 


who are now, from the intellectual point of view, in the state of 
Europe in the time of Luther; but in the Islamic movement there 1s 
no personality as leader (M I 143 ff., 1924). 


Iqbal welcomed every attempt of fresh interpretation of Islam, he 
longed for the birth of a great personality to revitalize the dying 
social organism (SR 70), and it is touching to read his letter to the 
leader of the Jam*yyat Shabban al-muslimin, the Muslim counter- 
part of the YMCA which had been founded in November 1927 in 
Egypt with the aim of helping the expansion of Islam, and had got 
a considerable group of adherents, especially in Egypt, when some- 
body was sent for opening a branch of this organization in Calcutta 
in 1931: 


I had seen in a dream that a black dressed army was riding on Arab 
horses; I felt that they were angels. As to me the explanation of this 
dream is that in the near future a new movement will appear in 
Islamic countries. The meaning of Arab horses is the spirit of Islam 
(M II 252). 


Since Iqbal hoped that in spite of the degeneration and decadence 
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of the mystic leaders of Islam in India there might be some younger 
heads of orders who might have possibly inherited the spiritual great- 
ness of their ancestors, he even proposed to Khwaja Hasan Nizami 
of Delhi to call an assembly of the young Pirs from the Panjab and 
Sind in order to discuss the issues of Indian Islam at stake and 


to preserve that tree which had formerly blossomed thanks to the 
work of their ancestors (MII 384, cf. M I 222, 1937). 


But this idea was never realized. 

Iqbal himself has described in many a verse the ideal Muslim, the 
member of the society to come: the ever truthful, ever fearless heir 
of the Prophet was the man he dreamt of, and whom he tried to 
shape through poetry and philosophy; the Muslim who should be able 
to rule himself by means of the Islamic law once given and yet eter- 
nally valid, to rule the world as vicegerent and coworker of God, to 
realize highest freedom in his state of being God's servant, and who 
should practice tolerance not out of weakness but because he is sure 
of himself. 

The poet was aware that it was a difficult task to become a Muslim 
in this sense of the word—he himself reminds his reader in the Javid- 
name (J 1122 f.) of the story told by Maulānā Rümi about the Ma- 
gian priest who did not embrace Islam because he saw before him 
the example of his neighbour, the great mystic Bayezid Bistami, 
and was afraid that he never would reach these heights of the living 
faith. 


When I say ‘I am a Muslim’ I tremble, because I know the difficulties 
of the witness: “There is no God but God"! (AK 81). 


From this basis we may interpret Iqbal's doctrine of God and mar, 
and show how he understands the contents of the Muslim Creed, and 
the Five Pillars of Faith. 


CHAPTER TWO 


HIS INTERPRETATION OF THE FIVE 
PILLARS OF FAITH 


a) THERE IS NO GOD BUT GOD... 


The simple faith of Islam is based on two propositions—that God 
is one, and that Muhammad is the last in the line of those divinely 
inspired men who have appeared from time to time in all countries 
and all ages for guiding mankind to the right way of living. If, 


as some Christian writers think, a dogma must be defined as an ultra- 
rational proposition which, for the purpose of securing religious soli- 
darity, must be assented to without understanding of its metaphysical 
import, then these two simple propositions cannot be described even 
as dogmas; for both of them are supported by the experience of man- 
kind and are fairly amendable to rational argument (SS 117 f.). 


One can apprehend Iqbal's whole set of religious ideas as a com- 
mentary of the simple words of the creed, and Kenneth Cragg is no 
doubt right when he thinks that Iqbal's work "represents an attempt 
to express anew the fundamentals of Islamic faith in terms of mo- 
dern thought", and that he expresses "the meaning the shahada has 
come to hold for some modern Muslims". 1) 

Indeed Iqbal has built his system—as far as we can call it a closed 
system—upon the principle of tauhid, the acknowledgment of the 
absolute uniqueness of God which 1s reflected in the unity of indi- 
vidual life, and the unity of religio-political groups: 


The new culture finds the foundation of world-unity in the principle 
of Tauhid. Islam, as a polity, is only a practical means of making 
this principle a living factor in the intellectual and emotional life of 
mankind. It demands loyalty to God, not to thrones. And since God 
is the ultimate spiritual basis of all life, loyalty to God virtually 
amounts to man's loyalty to his own ideal nature (L 147). 


A decade before he wrote these lines he had given the following 
title to a most important chapter in the Rumaz, (p. 195 ff.): 


1) Cragg, Call of the Minaret, p. 64. 
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The ideal of the Muhammadan ummah (religio-political community) 
is the preservation and propagation of taubid 


an ideal which recurs in all his poetical works, down from the Bang-; 
Darā. 2) The principle of Divine unity becomes, at the same time, a 
formative factor for the unity of mankind (cf. J 1654, Mus 10). 

Phenomenology of religion acknowledges different types of mono- 
theism and accepts that the confession of Divine unity relies on dif- 
ferent propositions: 3) there is, f.i, the secondary monotheism in 
which, starting from polytheistic tendencies, at last theological spe- 
culation comes to understand that one single reality underlies all the 
varied manifestations which are called deities, and reaches the con- 
clusion to explain the manifold gods and goddesses only as functions 
of the One Divine Being; this type of monotheism may also result 
from mystic experiences in which the seeker finds himself united 
with the profoundest depths of the Divine, and regards, thus, the 
deities only as emanations from the Most high indivisible Essence; 
or in prayer man chooses one out of the great number of gods and 
turns towards him in faith and trust as if only he be effective; or 
different deities become united for purposes of cult and rite or as a 
result of the political unification of two peoples with different ob- 
jects of worship. But this kind of monotheism which 1s characteristic 
of the ancient religions of Egypt, Babylon, India, etc., is always de- 
ductive; it does not make a clear cut between the One and the many, 
and admits the existence of deities besides the Highest Being. It was 
only the prophetical experience in Israel (plus Christianity) and in 
Islam, which realized the overwhelming uniqueness of God besides 
whom all those whom man might have adored until then were No: 
things, and which cannot tolerate the worship of any other than that 
God who reveals Himself in the individual life and in history. Mystic 
monotheism may include all forms of reality because there is nothing 
existent but God and everything is a part of His life; but prophetic 
monotheism is always exclusive-—that is why the majestic Thou shalt 
not ..., that is why the negation in the beginning of the Muslim 
creed: lā zlaba illa Allab—there is no God but God. 

This formula of the creed forms a favorite pattern in Iqbal's poetic- 


2) Sbam* aur sbácir, BD 216. 
3) F. Heiler, Erscheinungsformen und Wesen der Religion, p. 456 ff. 
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al work. It becomes the symbol of the strength and power of Islam; 
it is indeed, with him, Islam in a nutshell. Starting from the Asrār, 
where the poet announces 


we have honour from /a Ilab (AK 1607), 


he continues throughout his life singing the glory of these words 
which are 


the turning point of the world, and the end of the work of the world 
(R 161), 
thanks to which heaven marches more quickly and sun is sound on 
his way (alluding, here, to God in his aspect as creator and sustainer 
of the visible world). These words are 


the material of our mysteries 


through which life grows stronger (R 106, cf. 139). Every movement, 
every burning and every joy 1n life comes from this creed (Pas 64); 
but the same formula becomes also "the sword in the hand of the 
real believer" (Pas 34): by repeating it, and by realizing its proper 
meaning—1.e. the absolute rule of God—man is saved from all that 
may turn away his eye from the Lord or may lead him astray (cf. 
Mus 20). The beginning of the creed is like the chain atmour which 
protects the faithful from all danger which surround him (BJ 131). 

But Iqbal complains—addressing the ritualists and scholastic theo- 
logians—that the word of tauhīd has become eventually but a que- 
stion of scholastic hairsplitting (ZK 18). The meticulous disputations 
about the essence or the attributes of God which fill voluminous 
books have turned away the interest from "practical Islam” and are, 
according to the poet, one of the causes of the deplorable stagnation 
of Islam—Muslims are no longer alive to the simple fact that bare 
‘unity of thinking’ without ‘unity of action’ is immature and useless 
(ZK 18). Against these theoretical applications of the word of Unity 
he protests, and calls to the living experience of Divine Unity which 
will beget practical unity too. 


Whosoever knotted the La dah illa Allah into his mind, 
Has left the fetters of school and Molla (AH 143), 


or, in a more satirical strain: 


The free man does not possess anything except the two words 
La Ilah, 
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But the jurist of the town is (as rich as) a Qarün in Arabic diction- 
aries (BJ 50). 4) 

Oārūn, the Biblical Korah, is famous for his wealth of which he 
had made no practical use: in his likeness is the learned scholar who 
is in possession of a large library on Arabic topics and yet does not 
grasp the inner meaning of the confession of faith (cf. also Mus. 
17). But whosoever has understood the inner meaning of this con- 
fession of Divine unity, "sun and moon will move according to his 
wish" (Pas 15), i.e. he will attain the spiritual stage of complete 
freedom from everything but God and look upon the world from 
quite a different angle: since he is obedient to God all things will be 
obedient to him. 

Examples of the creative tauhid are, in Iqbal's imagination, Muslim 
mystics of old, like Bāyazīd Bistāmī or Abū Dharr, 5) or builders of 
nations like the Seljukid rulers Toghrul and Sanjar (] v. 1821). 

Besides its purely religious significance, the credo lā daha ila 
Allah has an importance in the realms of art and also of mystic poet- 
ry which can scarcely be overestimated. In the Arabic script its alter- 
nating letters alif and la—two letters with vertical stems— wl y! all Y 
—form a wonderful basic pattern for every kind of decorative or- 
namentation of the formula which 1s, of course, found wherever Mus- 
lims have reached, and in both minor arts and architectural inscrip- 
tions these weighty words have been ornated with so intricate and 
bewildering interlacing ornaments that an uninitiated would scar- 
cely imagine that the essence of Muslim faith is concealed behind 
them. On the other hand the rhythmical wording of the formula has 
made it the typical dhzkr of mystic circles which can be repeated 
hundreds of times, either in solitude or in congregation, often con- 
nected with breath control or rhythmical movement. 

The contrast between the two parts of the sentence 'There is no 
God—but God' has, from early times, often attracted speculative 


*) Quoted also in SS 223, against Husain Ahmad Madani, a congressman and 
follower of Gandhi; about him cf. W. C. Smith, Modern Islam, p. 252 f. 

5) About Bayezid (d. 874) cf. H. Ritter, Die Ausspriiche des Bayezid Bistami; 
cf. also R. C. Zaehner, Mysticism sacred and profane, s.v. Abu Yazid. Abu Dharr 
belongs to the famous companions of the Prophet and has become a model of ascetic 
piety; many traditions show the love the Prophet had for him; cf. A. H. Wensinck, 
Handbook, s.v. Abu Dharr. Anawati-Gardet, Mysticisme, p. 23: "Un socialiste avant 
la lettre." 
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minds who discovered not only a strictly dogmatic meaning but also 
a deeper mystical truth in the confrontation of the lā and the lā. 
The great Persian mystics like Sanā?ī and ‘Attar have made use of 
these contrast-pairs, and Maulānā Rümi apologizes in one line for 
his way of using symbols and allusions reflecting to the creed: 


When I say ‘lip’ then I intend the lip of the sea— 
When I say No the intention is But (Math. I 1759) 


Aand Jili writes a variation of the creed in his verse: 


When they say No I say But her beauty 
When they say But I say Her loveliness is radiant! 6) 


Indian Islam inherited this poetical and mystical use of the for- 
mula from its Persian masters. Under Aurangzeb, the heretic Jewish 
convert to Islam, and bold poet Sarmad was accused of reciting only 
the first part of the creed, lā Z/ab; on this he replied that he would 
be a sheer hypocrite 1f he pronounced the positive as long as he had 
not freed himself completely from the state of negation. 7) 

It is little wonder that Iqbal, grown up in these traditions, has also 
utilized this contrast as a poetical means, all the more as he was 
fond of confronting opposite concepts: 


For the peoples there is no Tremendum but Divine Beauty— 
No and But are the reckoning of the created world, 
No and But are the opening of the door of created beings (Pas 19). 


He has once, in the Asrār, stressed the importance of negation: 


Who dwells in the world of negation 
Is free from the bonds of wife and child, 
He withdraws his gaze from all except God (AK 869 ff.). 


in such a way that one may understand it as the state of mystical 
seclusion where there is nothing but God, 8) a state which the mys- 
tics have sometimes claimed for the Prophet Muhammad who had 


6) Nicholson, Studies im Islamic Mysticism, p. 96. 

7) Y. Husain, L’Inde Mystique, p. 190; B. A. Hashmi, Sarmad, IC 1933, 1934; 
W. J. Fischel, Jews and Judaism at the Court of the Moghul Emperors in Medieval 
India, IC, 1951; cf. Bédil Rohrivard, Diwan, p. 123. 

8) A beautiful expression of the mystic lā as highest state of the Prophet is 
found in «Abdul Karim Girhērī's tafsir sūrat al-Kauthar, in Kalām-i Girhori, Hy- 
derabad, 1957; cf. my article Sindhi translations and commentaries of the QuPan... 
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withdrawn from everything worldly in the beginning of his path. But 
it is also the state of Abraham who was ready to sacrifice his son 
since he saw only God. For man can realize his being before God only 
in so far as he is ready to sacrifice himself or what is dearest to him. 

Iqbal is an advocate not of the mystical but of the prophetic No 
of which Sóderblom has said: 


But No is also needed. Without No there will be no proper Yes. 
For then all that denies and destroys, degrades and delays what is 
tight and good. would be allowed to remain unattacked and unabolish- 
ed. That is why a No is necessary in the moral warfare of the indi- 
vidual, in the evolution of religion and in the history of the race. 9) 


This is the situation in which Iqbal felt himself embedded: 


To say No in front of everything besides God is life, 
From this strife creation is made fresh (Pas 19). 


It is (as he says in the same poem which can be called the most 
lucid exposition of the theory of lā and dla) "the sword of No" 
which makes the faithful who wields it ruler of the word (Pas 22), 
a sword, with which the Prophet takes the blood off the veins of the 
idle whereas the word But God 


written on the desert became the title-line of our salvation (R 128, 
cf. AK 1645 f.). 


It 1s the greatest fault of the men of the present age that they do 
not longer use this dagger of /a (Pas 27) which would enable them 
to resist the temptations of modern civilization, with its numerous 
idols. This negation is, of course, only the first stage: 


In the world the beginning is from the word No, 
This is the first station of the man of God (Pas 19). 


Life does not rest in this place, since creation runs towards the But 
God (Pas 22). Yet negation is the condition of true life: 


Both of them are the destiny of the created world 10) 


Movement is born from negation, quietude from affirmation (Pas 19) 


9) N. Sóderblom, The Living God, p. 298. 
10) Lit. of & and x, i.e. kun, "Be"! 
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The same idea had been expressed by ‘Attar eight centuries ago 

when he admonishes the faithful 
Become lā if thou art going upwards (Pala), 
For only through lā one can move. 11) 

It is the dialectical tension of negation and affirmation, of negative 
and positive pole that enables life to subsist in every grade, from the 
basic electric and magnetic current to the highest stages of spiri- 
tuality. 

However, the poet has to complain many a time and oft that 


The bottle of modern civilization is brimful with the wine of lā 
Perhaps there is no cup of 7//4 in the hands of the cupbearer (BJ 39). 
The Western world is intoxicated with poisonous negation, desti- 
tute of religious life. 
Since it is 

the message of death to remain in the negation (ZK 60, cf. ZA 

II 26), 
the station of lā is that of the infidel who has not yet attained the 
affirmation of Divine Unity (cf. PM 220)—from this point of 
view already early Islamic tradition. had told that Pharao when 
drowning in the waves of the Sea started confessing that there is no 
God but God—but an angel closed his mouth as soon as he had ut- 
tered the words of negation. 12) It is significant that this very concept 
occurs twice in Iqbal's Javzdname: first in the impressing speech in 
which Jamaladdin Afghānī addresses the Russian people: he asks the 
Bolshevists to leave the perilous state of negating the Divine side of 
life, and to accept the positive completion of their—practically right 
but spiritually wrong—attitude towards life by embracing Islam as 
embodied in the formula But God. Once more the same symbol is 
used in a similar context when Iqbal thinks that Russia had uttered 
her right No against capitalism, imperialism of Western type, and 
other idols—but has not yet reached a positive solution of these and 
similar questions (Pas 21). 13) 


11) CAttar, Diwan, S. 141 (cf. Ritter, Oriens XII). 

12) Cf. Ritter, Meer, p. 74. 

13) In a lecture about modern trends in Buddhism at the UNESCO Meeting in 
Bad Ems, Oct. 1961, Prof. E. Benz remarked that certain Buddhist circles regard 
Bolshevism as a preparatory stage for Buddhism thanks to its negation of traditional 
theism and its atheistic philosophy — that is the reverse of Iqbal's theory. 
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The second instance in the Javidname where lā and zilā are con- 
fronted is the apparition of Nietzsche (v. 1373 ff.): he, the admired 
and pitied philosopher is also said to have remained in the state of 
lá, having asserted that God had died, and that there is no God; Iq- 
bal, well aware of his hard spiritual struggle, deplores that he has 
never attained the 7//2, though his heart was faithful. In both cases, 
that of Russia and that of Nietzsche, the poet had used the formula 
not as a mere play of words but displays his deep sympathy with those 
whom he imagines to have negated the tenets of Christian religion 
and Western civilization and to be very close to Islam but who have 
failed to make the last step and are therefore condemned to eternal 
spiritual death. 14) 

For the poet himself the lines in Musāfzr (30) are very fitting: 


I came out of the convent of the Magians, intoxicated without 
goblet— 
I was in the place of negation already intoxicated by the wine of 
affirmation— 


he has indeed tried to realize in his life the prophetical No against 
everything which seemed to him unislamic and threatening for the 
Muslim community, and to give, by this protest, evidence of the 
reality of the living One besides whom there is no other object of 
wotship. 

The principle of tauhid was for him applicable also to individual 
and national life. That is why he has depicted in the Sphere of Mars 
in the Javidname the ideal of the unity of body and soul as contrasted 
to the "christian" separation between these two, and has repeated that 
idea in the Gulshan-i raz-1 jadīd— 


Since the European has separated body from soul, 
His eye has seen religion and state also as two (GR Question III). 


Comparatively rarely has Iqbal used the age-old symbol of the soul- 
bird or said, like in PM 146, that 


man is dust, but when the seed cleaves the dust, 
it becomes a fresh rose— 


He was on the whole of the opinion that body and soul form a 


15) The formula /ā-i/lā is also used in Iqbal's Poem on Sudmi Ram Tirih. 
BD 118. 
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unity and must not been separated unduly— body is the veil of the 
soul but is indispensable for its development and preservation— 


Yet grows the soul more salient through the flesh, 
Our dagger's whetted by its scabbard there (Lā/e 98). 


He arrived, just as Ghazzali in his refutation of Averroes’ doctrine 
of the immortality of the active intellect, at the conclusion that a se- 
paration between body and soul is not acceptable, and "this is the 
position. of the theologian who has drawn his inspiration from the 
Quran". 15) Iqbal rejects such a separation and with it the idea of 
the soma sema, this favorite symbol of the mystics of all times. Yet 
in his rejection he is mistaken in attributing this separation to Wes- 
tern Christianity. Although the development of Christian theology 
has reached similar conclusions under the strong influence of Greek 
thought and Manichean systems, the original Christianity has not 
known the dualism of spirit and matter which was so typical of the 
gnostic currents but never of prophetic religion. 16) Iqbal, however, 
has regarded the dualism which he thought essential of Christianity 
as the weakest point of that religion, and saw it reflected also in the 
separation of State and Church. The superiority of Islam could be 
proved through the essential unity which is witnessed both by its con- 
cept of God and of man and by the inseparability of temporal and 
religious affairs. The same point of view made Iqbal also reject the 
materialist outlook on life— 


they have called the soul a result of the body! (AH 49), 


he repeats several times with highest disapproval. 

But who is this God whose unity is to be confessed? How is He to 
be thought though thoughts cannot reach Him? The later definitions 
of the catechism 17) which teach the pupils that one is obliged to 
know what is necessary, what is impossible, and what is possible 


15) Cf. R. Arnaldez, La Pensée religieuse d'Averroós MI, in Stud. Isl. X 37. 

16) Cf. Söderblom l.c. 215; G. van der Leeuw, Phänomenologie, p. 356. Cf. esp. 
Thomas Aquinas, De unione animae cum corpore, STh. I g. 76a, 1-8. One 
may compare the mystical statement about Muhammad's ascension that "in the 
Prophet body was soul and soul was body”, i.e. the ideal unity of both had been 
attained (cf. Ritter, Meer, 187). 

17) R. Hartmann, in Die Religion des Islam, p. 43 (The Sanūsīya); cf. also M. 
Horten, Mubammedanische Glaubenslehre, and H. Stieglecker, Die Glaubenslehren 
des Islam. 
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regarding God our Lord... and inform him about the 20 attributes 
one of them being essential (His existence), five exclusive (like His 
unity); seven are called accidens-attributes (like His power, His 
hearing), and seven accidental attributes (like His being hearing) 
etc.—these definitions have framed God into an exactly limited 
system of rational thought, and have done the same with all parts of 
the Muslim Creed. But this rational argumentation is rather far from 
the lifeful descriptions the Ourān itself gives of God the Creator 
whose grandeur is attested by everything created, from the atom to 
the movement of the stars, who is the Judge on Doomsday, the Mer- 
ciful to those who repent. From whatever angle we may approach 
God: He remains a most active and living being. It is God who has 
put signs in the world, on earth and Heaven with the purpose that 
man may understand who has created him and has breathed His 
breath into his dust-made form, and who has ordered that everything 
created should obey His commandments and worship Him, who has 
sent Prophets to all peoples for warning and advising them, and who 
will summon once more all created beings before His throne to judge 
them according to their deeds. Modern research has tried to prove 
that the prevalent attribute of the Quranic God is His justice; 18) 
but the theological difficulty 1s always the tension between absolute 
justice and absolute power. In the course of times the living God of 
the Quranic revelation has become the rationally described God of 
the catechism; philosophy and neoplatonic thought had helped in 
transmuting the active Semitic God of early Islam into a prima causa, 
a motor immobilis, or a merely neutral essence, so that some foreign 
observers have even been misled to the conclusion that Islam is a 
deistic system. 19) 

Iqbal goes back behind the rationalistic commentaries and the mys- 
tic speculations to the original Ourānic teachings and describes God 
first and last as an Ego: His name Allah, as He calls Himself in the 
Quran, manifests His personalistic character (L 62), and the 112th 
Süra, the short confession of God's unity which is of paramount im- 
portance for Islamic thought, theology and spiritual life, 1s again a 
proof of God's being an Ego. In the first work where Iqbal has laid 


18) cf. D. Rahbar, God of Justice, Leiden, 1960. 
19) Trumpp, ZDMG 18, Einige Bemerkungen über den Sufismus. 
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down his philosophy of the Self, the Introduction to the Secrets of 
the Self, he writes: 


God Himself is an individual, He is the most unique individual. 


It is astonishing that R. A. Nicholson has written in his fine stu- 
dies on the 'Idea of Personality in Sufism' which were published only 
shortly after he himself had translated Iqbal's "Secrets of the Self’ into 
English, that 


—we must define, at least in general terms, what we mean when we 
ascribe personality to God— a question of prime importance for 
Christians, but on which Moslem theologians have never asked them- 
selves, much less attempted to answer. I would remark, in the first 
place, that the expression 'Divine Personality cannot be translated 
adequately into any Mohammadan language... 20) 


Iqbal, however, has tried to answer the question, and more than 
that, he has built his whole system upon this very idea that God is 
the most perfect personality which he was to prove from the Quran. 

The problem before Iqbal is this: how can the Divine Ego, this 
"stupendously rich reality" (F. von Hügel), ?!) which cannot be 
described adequately by human words, who is ghani "the most rich 
who has no need” 22) —how can this infinite and overwhelming Being 
be compatible with personality? Iqbal has been accused of having 
developed an unlogical concept of an "infinite personality" since 
these two conceptions are contradictory and exclusive. It is of interest 
to compare his views in this respect with that of some modern Euro- 
pean thinkers who have, as he did, tried to revaluate the God of the 
prophetic (i.e. for them Christian) experience. Friedrich von Hūgel, 
the profound English Catholic thinker, writes: 


Indeed we can safely hold with Lotze not only that Personality is 
compatible with Infinitude, but that the personality of all finite beings 
can be shown to be imperfect precisely because of their finitude, and 
hence that ‘Perfect Personality’ is compatible only with the conception 


20) Nicholson, The Idea of Personality, p. 1. 

21) Quoted in E. Underhill, Collected Papers, p. 21. 

22) Syed Nazir Niazi, Conversations with Iqbal, (about Schopenhauer) in: Mu- 
hammad Iqbal, German-Pak Forum, p. 118. 
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of an Infinite Being; finite beings can only achieve an approximation 
to it. 23) 


Besides the name Allah, and the 112th Süra, Iqbal has found an- 
other proof of God's Egohood in the Qurānic assertion “Call upon 
me, and I will answer" —that means the experience of prayer becomes 
the proof for God's personality. Iqbal shares here the view of one of 
the leading philosophers of modern Germany, Heinrich Scholz (d. 
1956), who writes: 


It belongs to the character of the Divine that it is given as a Thou. 
Thus the content of the religious consciousness of God can never be 
the same entity that metaphysics calls “the Absolute". For it is clearly 
an absurdity to contact the Absolute in the form of a Thou, indeed 
even to come into touch at all. 24) 


Contact with the Absolute, as sought by many of the most in- 
fluential mystics, is only possible on quite other levels of conscious- 
ness and ultimately involves a passing away from all qualities. of 
thought and from life in the normal sense of the word. That is also 
the conviction of C. C. J. Webb whom R. A. Nicholson quotes in his 
above-mentioned booklet: 


Only so far as personal relations are allowed to exist between the 
worshipper and his God, can that God be properly described as 
personal... 25) 


Paul Tillich, too, has stated the importance of 


a God with whom I have a person-to-person encounter. He is the 
subject of all the symbolic statements in which I express my ultimate 
concern. 26) 

The emphasis Iqbal laid on the personality of God— which, of 
course, transcends every imaginable personality—is one of his greatest 
contributions to the reconstruction of Islamic thought, and is com- 
pletely in tune with the contemporary interest which concentrates 


23) Essays and Addresses, 20 f. (the quotation from Lotze is taken from Grun.l- 
züge der Religionsphilosophie, 1884, pp. 40, 45). Cf. Pfleiderer, Religionsphbiloso- 
phie, about Lotzes's speculative theism (in Iqbal's case, we cannot properly call his 
system 'speculative theism'; here starts Iqbal's criticism of Lotze which is visible in 
his thesis). 

24) H. Scholz, Religionsphilosophie, 2nd ed., p. 138. 

25) Nicholson, o.c., p. 2. 

26) P, Tillich, Love, Power and Justice, p. 109. 
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again on the Divine personality and can be remarked in Christian 
theology and science of religion, but also in other religions, like 
Sikhism. 27) | 

Classical Islamic mysticism had held that real personality belongs to 
God alone, that ‘nobody can say I but God’. 28) In Iqbal's philosophy 
and theology, however, there are other egos besides God, or rather 
inside the all-embracing Divine Ego. The world itself 1s conceived as 
an Ego, and everything created it nothing but an ego; the unimagin- 
able varieties of them are sustained by that comprehensive Divine 
Ego who holds them in His own being—not in His imagination. 29) 
The existence of those numberless egos on different stages of devel- 
opment—from atom to man—whose existence is not obliterated by 
the greatest Ego, seems to be self-contradictory, for either the smallet 
egos have no existence of their own but are organic parts of the 
Greatest Ego, or they exist in a sphere outside that Ego and cannot 
come into living and life-giving contact with Him. We may guess 
that Iqbal's ideas of the relation between the Ultimate Ego and the 
created egos is something similar to Rudolf Euckens's notion that 


the singular existences must as a matter of course belong to a universal 
personal life in order to be or to be able to become that what the 
striving of their nature aims at; the particular beings will get a 
character of personality only from a universal personality-life. 30) 


One has seen in Iqbal's thought the influence of the spiritual plu- 
ralism of J. Ward 31)—to whom he refers also as a parallel to the 
Ash* arite concept of world and God (L 72)—, but the affinity to 
R. Eucken, whose 'Collected Essays' were found in the thinker's pri- 
vate library, is as great, and is visible in many other concerns too. 

Iqbal's idea that God is both immanent and transcendent—im- 
manent as the nature of the self (cf. L 62, 73) but transcendent as 
not being within the grasps of our experience—can be again illu- 
strated by a statement of Von Hügel: 


But there is nothing intrinsically unreasonable in thinking of the 


27) Thus Dr. Mohan Singh in his lecture at the X. Congress for the History of 
Religions at Marburg, 1960. 

28) Sarraj, kitāb-al-luma", p. 32. 

29) Cf. E. H. Enver, The Metaphysics of Iqbal, p. 72. 

30) R. Eucken, Der Sinn und Wert des Lebens, p. 45. 

31) Cf. B. A. Dar, A Study in Iqbal's Philosophy, p. 120. 
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ultimate Cause, Ground and End of the world as certainly not less 
than, as somehow not all unlike, what we know our own self-consci- 
ousness mind, feeling and will to be, provided we keep the sense that 
God is certainly not just One Object amongst other objects, or even 
simply one Subject amongst other subjects, He is not only more per- 
fect than, but distinct and different from, them all... 32) 


God, the ultimate Ego, takes in Himself the infinite fullness of 
life, but His 


infinity is intensive, not extensive. It involves an infinite series, but 
is not that series (L 64). 


Here lies a very important concept which is helpful to comprehend 
the meaning of God's infinity and which is again in complete har- 
mony with words uttered by the just quoted English theologian who 
also held that 


God is not endless but eternal. 


That is what Iqbal means when he writes that 


God's eye sees all the visible and His ear hears all the audible in one 

indivisible act of perception (L75), 
or, in poetical version (albeit he has rarely attempted at describing 
God in his poetry, as mystics have done to indefatigably, but rather 
dwells upon the personal relation between man and God)— 

His inside is void of Up and Down, 

But His outside is accepting space (ZA GR 216). 

With these lines the question of creation is touched which means, 
in Islamic theology, always creatio ex nihilo, not out of an already 
existing material ground. Creation, with Iqbal, is the unfolding of the 
inner possibilities of the Ultimate Ego, and is, therefore, besides 
being a single act through which our world and serial time have come 
once into existence, a continuing act—“every day He is in a new 
phase (shan)”’, says the Quran (55/29). As in different cases Iqbal 
has here, too, aimed at combining ĢOurānic revelation with the view 
of modern science; he writes: 


Einstein is quite right in saying that the universe is finite but bound- 
less. It is finite because it is a passing phase (shan in the Qur°anic 
language) of God's extensively infinite consciousness, and boundless 


32) Essays, p. 20f. 
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because the creative power of God is intensively infinite. 33) 


This universe, once created, can change in every moment, not, as 
the Ash‘arite school of thought would say, in an atomistic develop- 
ment moving from point to point but in a never ceasing organic mo- 
vement in the Divine Ego itself. This is proved, for the philosopher- 
poet, by the Qurnic attestation “God increases" (Sura 35/1) which 
hints at the ever fresh possibilities that may emerge from the fathom- 
less depths of the intensive Divine life and be manifested in the 
created, serial time, and in space. 

Iqbal does not hesitate to apply the symbol of light which is used 
in the Quran for God,—Sura 24/35, the favorite verse of the mystics 
who found here the all-pertaining and all-embracing omnipresence 
of God,—to his personalistic God as the Absolute: 


The metaphor of light as applied to God, therefore must, in view of 
modern knowledge, be taken to suggest the absoluteness of God and 
not His omnipresence (L 64), 


or, in poetical form: 


Do not seek the Absolute in this monastery of the world, 
For nothing is Absolute but the "Light of the Heavens’ (ZA GR 
III 295). 


It is interesting that nearly two centuries before Iqbal, the Indian 
Naqshbandi mystic Khwaja Mir Dard of Delhi (1720-1784) in some 
speculations in which he attempted a new way to the realization of 
the Self has devoted a whole chapter of his “/mu’l-kitab to "The 
Metaphor of Light for the Being of God’’ and has reached the con- 
clusion that this metaphor “suggests both Absolutism and Omnipre- 
sence which covers both transcendentalism and all-immanency of the 
Supreme Being." 34) 

In spite of his strongly personalistic concept of God Iqbal touches 
—and that cannot be denied—a different chord in some of his poems 
when he changes the simple and stern words of the creed "There is 
no God but God' into the form preferred by the monistic mystics 
"There is no Existent but God’—la maujada illā Allāh. It may be 
noted in this connection that both in the Rzmzz (163) and in the 


E 


33) Self in the Light of Relativity, repr. in Dar, o.c., 398. 
341) Y. Husain, Glimpses, p. 66. 
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Musafir (7), i.e. poems written at an interval of 16 years, the ex- 
pression 

the sword of "There is naught Existent but God' 
is used, and tlie posthumous poems also contain this expression. It 
is difficult to decide whether it is a purely literary play of words, 
which would be surprising in Iqbal, or comes from a deeper layer of 
religious feeling. 

In general Iqbal has avoided as much as possible these mystical 
definitions of the Divine. For him, God was the living and acting 
God. He was, however, alive to the danger of anthropomorphism 
which is unavoidable in the apprehension of 'life, and he has quoted, 
in this respect, Ibn Hazm, the Spanish theologian of the Zahirit 
School of strictest literalism who 'suggested that God is living, not 
that He has life; he himself holds that the perfection of the Ultimate 
Ego 

exists in pure duration wherein change ceases to be a succession of 
varying attitudes, and reveals its true character as continuous creation, 
untouched by weariness and unseizable by slumber or sleep (cf. 
Quran 2/256). 

...The Not-yet of God means unfailing realization of the infinite 


creative possibilities of His being which retains its wholeness trough- 
out the entire process (L 60). 


Iqbal quotes, for underlining this view of his, Goethe's wellknown 
lines 


Und alles Suchen, alles Streben 
Is ew'ge Ruh in Gott dem Herrn. 


He protested against the Hellenistic interpretation of God which 
had converted the living God of prophetic religions into an immov- 
able przma causa, and his early sympathy with Nietzsche can be at- 
tributed to a certain extent to the fact that the German philosopher 
attacked this Hellenized God of Christianity (but failed to reach the 
concept of the pure Biblical God). 35) Iqbal, on his part, wanted to 
rid the Islamic idea of God from these immobilizing influences; God 
had revealed Himself to him as power. In 1910, he noted down: 


Christianity describes God as love, Islam as power... God reveals 


35) Cf. Javid Iqbal, Iqbal and Nietzsche, in: Muhammad Iqbal, German-Pak 
Forum, p. 58. 
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Himself in history more as power than love. I do not deny the love 
of God, I mean that on the basis of our historical experience, God 
is better described as power (SR 10). 


This Divine personality as absolute power who is able to create 
spontaneously and whose life is creativeness, realizing His infinite 
energies in nature and history, that is the God of the prophetical reli- 
gion, and also the God whom the vitalist philosophers had postu- 
lated— 


for the comprehension of Reality, Being, under the symbol of purpose, 
creation, realization, insistence, progress, power, energy, life, has its 
origin in prophetic teaching, 36) 


says N. Sóderblom with regard to Bergson's "Semitic" philosophy 
which has, again, influenced Iqbal's thought. 

The proposition that God is conceived as an Ego whose Egohood 
is realized in full in man's contact with Him in prayer, leads to the 
logical conclusion of man's egohood. Als Tillich has pointed out: 


Man becomes man in personal encounters. Only by meeting a thou 
does man realize that he is an ego. 37) 


This self-realization of the human ego is the central theme of Iq- 
bal's philosophy and theology, not only in the first zatbnawz which 
bears the significant title "The Secrets of the Self but during his 
whole life. The human ego may be understood as 


higher than everything you see (ZA GR 2327; cf. the whole 
question VI) 


and may be compared, to a certain extent, to Eucken's concept of the 
Self which is 


in one meaning the proposition, in the other one the perfection of 
striving, there as self-being, here as self-becoming, there as a fact, 
here as a task. 38) 


That means, the Self is both existent and still to be perfected, it 
is a given thing and yet a task before man. 


36) Söderblom, o.c., p. 311 note 1 
37) Tillich, o.c., p. 78. 
38) Eucken, o.c., p. 39. 
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But the gamut of egohood goes farther and is more comprehen- 
sive than of human beings: 


It is the nature of the self to manifest itself, 
In every atom slumbers the might of the self (AK 229 f.) 


and “every atom may become a sun" (ZA II 31). 

The word khbūdī, Ego, Self, which has in classical Persian a rather 
pejorative meaning as "unlawful selfishness" etc., becomes now the 
axis on which Iqbal's system revolves. This Ego is 


both single and manifold, both hidden and open (PM 200). 


Iqbal has one favorite symbol for this Ego: that of the pearl which 
is, according to oriental imagination, created by a rain drop falling 
into the shell and forming there a jewel. 39) In this symbol lies a 
silent opposition against the conventional mystical symbol of the drop 
which is lost in the vast ocean of the Godhead: the self should be 
preserved—though living in the Ocean of Divine being, it must con- 
centrate on his own reserves and become more precious through this 
concentration— 


Though the terror of the sea 

gives to none security, 

in the secret of the shell 

Self-preserving we may dwell. 

Ask them not to price the heart, 
Money-changers of the mart; 

we can estimate alone 

the true merit of our stone (ZA I 63). 40) 


The symbol implies that in the primary stage of development of 
Ego isolation and gathering of all powers of the self are required in 
order to resist the threatening forces from outside. Iqbal has, besides 
the pearl-symbol, used also other images which point to this concen- 
tration of the ego—it is likened to the tiny rivulet which rather re- 
mains in the dust than to lose itself in the ocean (ZA II 26), and he 
has referred to this stage of consolidation in the lines 


Thou becomest a corn—the bird will eat thee, 


39) About the pearl-motif cf. A. Bausani, Letteratura Persiana, p. 260. 
40) No. 53 in Arberry's translation; the numeration of the Persian edition is in- 
correct. 
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Thou becomest a bud—the children will pluck thee. 
Hide the corn and become completely a snare, 
Hide the bud, and become the grass on the roof (BJ 188), 


which will say that the human ego lives in perpetual danger as long 
as it is extravert in its primary stages; man must concentrate his whole 
power with the purpose of gaining that strength which is required 
for braving the risks of life; he must no longer remain the corn 
which is devoured by birds but be transformed into the snare which 
catches the birds (the word-play dam = snare, and dana = corn is 
commonplace in Persian poetry). Man must retire into the “corner 
of the Ego" (kamine-ye khūdī) from where one can catch everything 
with one's lasso (PM 7). 

This is the preliminary stage of the ego's development, of gab4, 
as the Sufis of old would term it. Iqbal has dwelled upon this side 
of the development of the self especially in the Asrār, and has illus- 
trated it by examples which are partly taken from Nietzsche (like the 
diamond and the coal ch. XIII), and deal with the hardening of the 
self. 41) Hence his conception of khūdž has often been understood as 
a simple theory of self-preservation and will-to-power. The poet him- 
self has in spite of some poetical licences which are open to misinter- 
pretation, conceived khūdž in the meaning which he expresses in a 
letter in the last year of his life: 


In my writings the word khūdž is used in two meanings, ethical and 
metaphysical... If you have found any of my poems in which the 
concept of &bzd: is used in the meaning of pride or haughtiness, then 
please inform me about it.... I have shown only that side of the prob- 
lem of self the knowledge of which was, according to my ideas, 
necessary for the Indian Muslims of this age, and which everybody 
can understand (M II 238 ff). 


The self, which has been described in the Asrār and other works 
as a force to appropriate everything and use it for its own consoli- 
dation, becomes stronger when under greater compulsion, and having 
built itself from inside it reaches the stage where it can turn to action. 
The poet writes with a wellknown symbol of Persian poetry 


I understand that the wine of self is very bitter— 
Regard thy illness, and drink our poison as medicine (ZA II 11). 


41) Cf. ZK 25; ZA II 33; PM 191. 
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The conventional poet would say that either the wine of self 
should be poured out and it glass broken, or that the poison which 
the beloved grants him for killing him 1s most welcome to him— 
but Iqbal reverses the meaning: the medicine of Selfhood which 
looks like poison for the mystic who is yearning for self-annihilation 
will restore to life those who are ill of selflessness, and will give 
them the strength required for facing the struggle of life. 

Iqbal has explained his ideal of restraint in the Notes to Asrār 
(1. 833): 


The flower prison turns air into fragrance... the idea is that restraint 
leads to perfection. 


He was well aware of the great Urphānomen of nature, that of 
polarity, 42) which underlies the classical Chinese concept of yang 
and yz» as well as the Heraclitian philosophy, and like Goethe for 
whom the secrets of nature and life were unveiled best in the phenom- 
enon of polarity—of systole and diastole, 43) of attraction and re- 
pulsion, attachment and detachment (as Bergson would say), of 
gabd and bast in the Sufic terminology—lIqbal too has understood 
the secret of the pulse of life which is felt in every moment, and the 
careful reader of his poetry may have remarked this predilection for 
contrasting pairs of words which hint at this side of his philosophy. 

In a letter of 1918 he writes that the Muslim 


has assimilated the opposite attractions, i.e. force and love, by the 
heat of his heart, and this is not limited to the moral opposites but 
involves also the opposites of nature (M I 15). 


This idea of polarity 1s visible for Iqbal also in the different stages 
of the growth of the self. 


With one eye it sees the halvat (reclusion) of his self, 

With one eye it sees the jalvat (manifestation) of his self. 

If it closes one eye, it is a sin, 

If it sees with both eyes, it is the condition of the Path (ZA GR 2). 


To see the self only in the state of concentrating its power, of 
making itself a pearl or diamond, is as wrong as to see it exclusively 


#2) R. Pannwitz, Der Aufbau der Natur, p. 204, 112. 
43) G. Schaeder, Gott und Welt (about the problem of polarity in Goethe's 
work). 
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in its exterior activity. Iqbal has invariably alluded to this mystery of 
change between khalvat and jalvat (which is of special attraction for 
an oriental poet since the two words differ only by the situation of 
one dot in Arabic script). In one of his poems, he sings: 

In the ja/vat (manifestation) of the Self is the place of Mustafa the 

Prophet, 

In the halvat (reclusion) of the Self is Divine grandeur (BJ 118), 
a very significant verse because this idea recurs several times: the 
self in its deepest isolation, consolidating itself, can attain to the cul- 
mination of its development only by contact with God, and this con- 
tact 1s so close that the Ego may reach the summits of Divine Majesty, 
whereas in its unfolding and exterior activity the thus enpowered 
self does the work of the Prophet, i.e. tells what it has experienced 
in the Divine Presence, and practices this experience by giving a new 
direction and fresh impulse to his people. 


They appear (jalvat) and round the sun 
And the moon their rope is spun; 

They retire (&balvat), and in their breast 
Time and Space repose and rest (ZA II 53). 


The polarity of jalvat and khalvat is manifest in the whole world, 
as well in the development of the ego as in the Divine life: it is 
revealed in the two sides of the Divine Being which we are used to 
call the tremendum and the fascinans, the Deus absconditus and the 
Deus revelatus, or, as Muslims would say, jamal, beauty, and jalal, 
power. From this point of view one has to interprete lines like this: 


The lover makes no difference between Kaaba and idol-temple, 
This is the ja/vat of the Beloved, that the £5alvat of the Beloved 
(PM 197). 


In the Kaaba God reveals Himself in His aspect as impartial judge 
and merciful beloved whereas in the temples of the idol-worshippers 
He is still adored as the hidden and unknown yet awfully felt di- 
vinity. In the same way the activities of great religious personalities 
and state-builders become manifestations of these two aspects of life 
Divine (J last scene). Therefore Iqbal has always maintained that 
pure jamāl is without result—if art and life are not permeated by 
jalāl, there will possibly be neither life nor real artistic expression 


(ZK 122). 
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The contrast of jalvat and khalvat is utilized by Iqbal in several 
connections—now it becomes a cipher for the contrast of love and 
intellect (J 155), now a diagram of the beginning of prophetic work 
in seclusion and its end in public work (J 428); other examples could 
easily be added. 

The phenomenon of polarity as life principle if applied to the 
individual self is described by Iqbal in his Notes to the Asrār: 


The Self is a power hidden and yearning for activity, and since its 
life is action it imprisons itself in the means to action, i.e. it indivi- 
dualizes itself so that action may become possible. 


Self 1s strengthened by becoming aware of its own peculiarities, 
and its uniqueness. It imprisons itself into its own self until it be- 
comes capable of action, and spends its formerly gathered powers 
in deeds. The khalvat (reclusion) can become, thus, either seclusion 
into one's own self, or seclusion in the experience of prayer, the con- 
tact with the Divine Ego. Iqbal has, here, not sharply distinguished. 

What he intends is that concentration and action follow successive- 
ly, and that action is the expression of the inner yearning of the Ego 
for a higher stage: 


What is the origin of our wakeful eye? 
The joy of seeing became the form (AK 289 ff.). 


Iqbal explains this line: 


Light transformed itself into a circle until it became an eye. 
Desire determines the evolution and character of our organs (Notes 
254). 


Thus the partridge formed its foot from lust of walking gracious- 
ly, the nightingale its bill from desire of singing. This may be taken 
as the poetical expression of Lamarckian ideas of development—that 
functions determine the structure of the organs——, 44) but is perhaps 
rather a parallel to the idea that special aspects of man's destiny may 
be developed through intense desire, and that it is even possible to 
bring forth one's 'own death and the direction of one's eternal life 
thanks to one's unflinching concentration on the development of a 


44) Dar, o.c., p. 162. 
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distinctive side of one's ego, provided that it remains in the limits 
of the innate possibilities of the ego: 


The tree is not grateful to the dark house of dust—- 
In every moment the seed has the desire of growing (ZK 49). 


This desire of growing is the mystery of all life. Life is, in itself, 
careless and prodigious; in endless time it brings forth and destroys, 
only for producing once a perfect model— 

for the sake of a single rose it destroys a hundred rose-gardens, and 
makes a hundred lamentations in quest of a single melody (AK 
201 f.). 

Already Faridaddin ‘Attar had complained that innumerable hu- 
man lives are needed until a prophet can come into existence, 45) and 
Iqbal follows him in accepting that numberless new figures issue and 
fall again into obliteration during the millions of years since creation, 
eventually culminating in man; that new and different cries are ut- 
tered 


in order to bring forth one call to prayer (R 161; cf. ZA II 12). 


Thus man, not only from the biological but from the spiritual point 
of view is the result of immense periods of development (J. v. 23). 
He should not—as the evolutionists did—inquire too much about the 
previous states of his biological life but rather ponder upon his 
future: 

Why should I ask the wise men: Whence is my beginning? 
I am busy with the thought: What will be my end? (BJ 81). 

That is what Iqbal replies to the pessimism he saw in the Western 
world which seemed to be robbed of faith in man's future, whereas 
he regarded the idea of evolution that he witnessed in classical Islam 
as a most effective means of giving life a new direction (L 186); he 
underlines this evolutionary concept by inserting the famous verses 
from Maulana Rūmīs Mathnawi which point to the growing possibil- 
ities which extend from stone to heavenly beings; lines that have 
even been read by other commentators as an advocation of transmi- 
gration of souls. 46) 

For Iqbal, there 1s no doubt that 

45) Ritter, Meer, p. 17 according to Mantiq ut-tair Allo: the valley of sstignd. 

16) L 187; in different translation quoted L 155. (Math. III 3900). 
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throughout the entire gamut of being runs the gradually rising note 

of Egohood till it reaches its perfection in man (L 72), 
that the dhaug-1 numūd, the joy of manifestation (BJ 79), the wish 
of becoming more and more individual is the leading force in life. 
It is the same idea which has been explained by R. Pannwitz in many 
of his recent philosophical books (and it is interesting to note that 
both the German and the Sub-Himalayan Muslim philosopher have 
been influenced to a certain extent by some Nietzschean concepts): 


As in every life the rising tendency is preponderating—for other- 
wise there would be no life at all—so every development aspires to 
a higher step, and on the highest rank to the greatest consciousness, 
individuation, and freedom. 47) 


Man constitutes the highest rank in his world because he contains 
the greatest possible number of ranks in his being, and is, as such, 
"the first and last cosmic constant", 48) says Pannwitz, whilst the 
lower potencies—that what Nietzsche had called so acutely "the mat- 
ter which has learned nothing —are always in danger of being de- 
stroyed (Iqbal would remind here the reader of the example of the 
drop which has not consolidated its Self and is therefore swallowed 
by somebody else) and must start again and again to rise gradually 
on the gamut of individuation; 49) man differs from this matter 
which forms simply a colony of egos of a lower order thanks to his 
striving for perfection. 

"Only the individual can reach perfection", 50) avers R. Pannwitz 
who has drawn as undefatigably as Iqbal the attention of the modern 
age to the fact that the entelechy is the real meaning of life: translated 
into Iqbal's poetry that would correspond to the 'Address to the 
New Moon': 


Look upon thyself and do not be anxious because of thy void shirt, 
For in thy breast a full moon is concealed (PM 96). 51) 


To become more individualized, more unique, that is 


47) R. Pannwitz, Kritische Kosmologie, (in: Beitráge zu einer europáischen Kul- 
tur, p. 260). 

48) Id. p. 242; cf. also the same, Die Normen, (in: Der Nihilismus und die 
werdende Welt, p. 61). 

49) The same, Kritische Kosmologie, o.c., p. 263. 

50) The same, Der Aufbau der Natur, p. 172, 179. 

51) Cf. also BD 213. 
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the moral and religious ideal of man (Intr. Secrets XIV). 


But with this desire of individualization which is the inward im- 
pulse in everything the "risk of creativity" 52) is connected. Iqbal 
has, quite in harmony with modern psychology and theology, laid 
stress not only on the greatness of personality and individuality but 
also on its innate dangers: 


In the case of man in whom individuality deepens into personality 
opening up possibilities of wrong doing the sense of the tragedy of 
life becomes more actual (L 88). 


In order to prove this psychological insight he gives a new inter- 
pretation of the much discussed verse Sura 33/72 of the Quran: 


Verily We proposed to the Heavens and to the earth and to the 
mountains to receive the “trust”, but they refused the burden and 
they feared to receive it. Man undertook to bear it, but hath proved 
unjust, senseless! 


This trust which was offered to the whole creation and was refused 
by everything except man, is explained either as the Divine viceger- 
ency which was granted to Adam (AK 1077), or as the burden of 
individuality which is as glorious as dangerous for those who accept 
it (L 11, 88, 95). 53) 

Contrary to the guietistic mystics craving for obliteration of the 
Ego 1n the all-embracing Godhead, Iqbal is sure that 


the end of the ego's search is not emancipation from the limitations 
of individuality, it is on the contrary a more precise definition of :t 
(L 187). 


Through this more precise definition of his ego man will be capa- 
ble to understand the person-character of the Divine which is so 
central a point for Iqbal. According to my reading, lines in which 
the poet asks man 


to see God in the light of the Self (Lale 128) 


Of 
to ask from God an Ego, and from the Ego God (ZA II 47) 


92) Tillich, o.c., p. 54. 

93) ZA GR 225 V; cf. Bausani, I? gulšan-i rāz-i ģadīd, p. 16; cf. also Ritter, 
Meer, p. 623; and Rümi, Mathnawi, Commentary I ad v. 1958; cf. also F. Meier, 
Kazerūnī, p. 31: about K.'s interpretation of this verse. 
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should be interpreted in the sense that by recognizing myself as a 
well defined personality containing still unknown possibilities which 
unfold according to my original formation I shall also be able to con- 
ceive that God is the greatest Ego with possibilities which are in- 
finitely greater than those of anything created. Otherwise it would 
be difficult to understand lines like the beginning of the Zarb-: 
Kalim: 


The hidden secret of Self is "There is no God but God', 
The cutting sword of Self is "There is no God but God'. 


In Iqbal's anthropology that man is greatest who has realized his 
self in relation to God—according to the prophetic tradition takhal- 
lagu bi-akhlag Allah, ‘Create in yourself the attributes of God'—1.e. 
who is nearest to God in creativity and activity, and lives in the pulse 
of divine seclusion and manifestation (Mus 27). That is the ideal 
Muslim who is depicted in all of Iqbal's poems— 


he is the sword of God, the heir of the prophets, 
he has no room in the world of others, 

until he brings forth a new world, 

he destroys this old world etc etc. (Mus 7 ff.). 


The Muslim he dreamt of is 


the brilliant star for the destiny of the world (BD 217), 


he is the great example of humanity as described in Zarb-; Kalzm 
(129); he resembles the dew-drop which, in his splendid beauty, is 
concentrated in the morning-sun (Pas 8); he 1s the model of energy 
and trust in God; yet this trust (tawakkul) is not a blind acceptance 
of whatever showers upon him of visitations of Fate but is a positive 
cooperation with God (Pas 6). The true believer is the personifica- 
tion of mildness and goodness (R 152), and from his personal 
strength emerges his tolerance. Tolerance is not the attribute of the 
weak who have no choice but to tolerate whatsoever they come across, 
but is the quality of those who behold that 


unbeliever and faithful are both created by God 


and therefore worthy of respect. This perfect Muslim is, for Igbal, 
nothing but the realization of the Qurnic sentence according to 
which Adam was ordered to be the khalžfa, the vicegerent of God on 


NUMEN, Suppl. VI 8 
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earth (Sūra 2/28). Therefore allusions to this sentence—znni sa‘ilun, 
I am making—occur so freguently in Igbal's poetry. The high rank 
of the vicegerent is dealt with in extenso in the IXth chapter of the 
Asrar— 


Appear, o Rider of Destiny! 


and in the Introduction. of the same poem where Iqbal describes 
this ideal man as the last fruit of the tree of humanity (p. XVIII) 
who should conquer this world not only materially but also spiritu- 
ally— 


The powerful man does not adjust himself to his surroundings; it 
is the surroundings that have to adjust themselves to his tempera- 
ment (Notes to the Asrar v. 1023). 


_ The revaluation of man, so long neglected in Islamic countries, is 
Iqbal's main message. He has invented new analogies, new symbols, 
coined new expressions for the purpose of reminding his compatriotes 
of the supreme rank of the human race who are negligent of the great 
task lying before them: 


Who art thou? And whence doest thou come? For the dark blue sky 
Has opened thousand eyes of stars upon thy road! (ZA II 50). 


Man, this apparently so tiny handfull of dust is yet, in his individ- 
ualization, the object of envy and amazement not only of the des- 
tiny-bound heavens and stars, but even of the angels who lack the 
element of free choice between good and evil which makes man both 
rich and endangered. 


Thou art not for the earth, nor for the Heaven— 
the world is for thee, thou art not for the world (BJ 73). 


That is the poetical expression of the Quranic word that the world 
is for Adam's service. Only the unbeliever goes astray in the secondarv 
causes, which Iqbal calls, again in a Qur?anic allusion, the āfāg, 54) 
the horizons, but 


faithful is he, in whom the horizons are lost (ZK 39, cf. ibd. 73) 


where the word 'faithful' is not restricted upon the Muslim but means 


64) About the āfāg, (ZA GR p. 209) cf. the glossary in Bausani's above-men- 
tioned article. (Süra 41/53). 
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everybody who has experienced the Divine Presence, to whichsoever 
belief he may cling. 

The conquest of the 'horizons' is even brought into relation with 
the conquest of Self in the Galshan-i raz-1 jadīd. 

This high rank in the world which marks out man is due to the 
fact that his Self, the eternal part in him, does not belong to the 
world of dust of which he is outwardly moulded (BJ 174). 

Iqbal has endeavoured to explain this eternal and indestructible 
ego in Quranic terms and writes: 


The life of the ego is a kind of tension caused by the ego invading 
the environment and environment invading the ego. The ego does 
not stand outside this arena of mutual invasion. It is present in it as 
a directive energy and is formed and disciplined by its own experience. 
The Quran is clear on this directive function of the ego. 

"And they ask thee of the soul. Say: The soul proceedeth from my 
Lord's Amr (Command); but of knowledge, only a little to you is 
given" (17/87). 


Discussing then the difference between halq, creation, and amr, 
direction, as both used in the Quranic representation of what in Eng- 
lish 1s expressed by the single word creation, Iqbal continues: 


The verse quoted above means that the essential nature of the soul 
Is directive, as it proceeds from the directive energy of God; though 
we do not know how Divine Amr functions as ego-unities. The per- 
sonal pronoun used in the expression Rabbi (My Lord) throws fur- 
ther light on the nature and behaviour of the ego. It is meant to 
suggest that the soul must be taken as something individual and 
specific, with all the variations in the range, balance, and effective- 
ness of its unity... Thus my real personality is not a thing, it is an 
act. My experience is only a series of acts, mutually referring to 
one another, and held together by the unity of a directive purpose 
(L 102 f., cf. J 1135). 


This dynamic concept of Self 1s very characteristic of Iqbal's whole 
philosophy; yet there is a little inconsistency as to the relation of the 
created world to man and to God. In the Asrār and even in some 
verses of later poems one meets with formulations like this: 


The form of existence is an effect of the self, 

whatsoever thou seest is a secret of the self, 

it makes from itself the forms of others, 

in order to multiply the pleasures of strife (AK 187 ff.), 
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which sounds rather subjective: an embracing Self which brings forth 
out of itself worlds and individual egos who now, in their turn, form 
small worlds of their own, as he said ten years later: 


What is the world? The temple of my thought, 

The seen projection of my wakeful eye, 

As I behold, or not, is aught, or naught, 

Time, Space, within my mind audacious lie... (ZA I 12). 


Self is 


the wakefulness of creation, 
the inner mystery of life (BJ 172). 


One is tempted to conceive here the world being reduced to the self, 
as something irreal— 


The world is nothing but our manifestation 
For without us there would be no light and no sound (ZA GR 
213) 55) 


Or when contemplating the lines in the Asrār: 


Night is born of its (the Self's) sleep, 

Day springs from its waking, 

It divided its flame into sparks... (222 ff.), 56) 
the historian of religions will be reminded immediately of the clas- 
sical definition the Kaushitaki-Upanishad gives of the Atman 


...as from a blazing fire sparks would disperse in all directions, even 
so from this self (Atman) the vital breaths disperse, from the vital 
breaths, the sense-powers, from the sense-powers the worlds. 57) 
Iqbal may have used these symbols of Indian wisdom unconscious- 
ly in his earlier work and mislead in the first moment a reader who 
is not aware that his theological position is completely opposed to the 
Indian theory of maya, never accepting an essential unity between 
atman and brahman but always maintaining the distinction between 
creator and creation. For him the world was, in spite of the ambiguity 
of verses like those just quoted, something real, based on the ex- 
perience of man. 


55) cf. ZA GR 212; ZA II 66; J 1140. 

56) Cf. ZA I 56. 

67) Kaushitaki Upanishad, III 3 (R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upan- 
ishads). 
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As to the Indian influences, it seems that the poet has admitted 
them inclusively in the scene of the Jāvīdnāme where he describes his 
encounter with the Indian wise Vishvāmitra, 58) called here Jahān- 
dost, who is made to say 


Man is higher than clay and water, 
the world is a picture from the monastery of his phantasy, 59) 


which means a clear reference to the mzaya-doctrine. Another symbol 
which shows that the meaning of khūdī, Self, abstractly taken and 
isolated from its contexts, was not too far from the Indian atman, 
is the symbol of the firefly 


who lits its way by its own light (PM 122, 136), 


and though in Lahore the firefly was a symbol which offered itself to 
the wanderer on summer evenings, the connection with the word of 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanishad seems not too far fetched: 


"When the sun has set, Yajnavalkya, and the moon has set, and the 
fire has gone out and the speech has stopped, what light does a per- 
son here have?' 

"The self, indeed, is his light', said he, 'for with the self, indeed, as 
the light, one sits, moves about, does one's work and returns.' 60) 


As to the relation of God and world to which the poet refers once 
more in the Gulshan-i rāz-: jadīd, he writes in his Lectures (65): 


Finite minds regard Nature as a confronting ‘Other’ existing per se. 
which the mind knows but does not make. We are thus apt to regard 
the act of creation as a specific past event, and the universe appears 
to us a manufactured article which has no organic relation to the life 
of its Maker, and of which the Maker is nothing more than a mere 
spectator... Thus regarded the universe is a mere accident in the life 
of God and might not have been created. The real question which 
we are called upon to answer is this: Does the universe confront God 
and His ‘other’ with space intervening between Him and it... The 
universe cannot be regarded as an independent reality standing in 
opposition to Him. This view of the matter will reduce both God 
and the world to two separate entities confronting each other in the 
empty receptacle of an infinite space. We have seen before that 


58) Vishvamitra "a celebrated sage who was born as Kshatriya, but by intense 
austerities raised himself to the Brahman caste, and became one of the seven great 
Rishis" (J. Dowson, A classical dictionary of Hindu Mythology, p. 364). 

69) Cf. ZA II 72; GR ch. I, and V. 

90) Brhadaranyaka Upan. IV 3, 6. 
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space, time, and matter are interpretations which thought puts on 
the free creative energy of God. They are not independent realities 
existing per se but only intellectual modes of apprehending the life 
of God. 


But partaking in the life of God means eternal growth: the con- 
cept that the universe is an organic unity with will and destinity leads 
Iqbal to the conviction that this entity is growing and changing in 
every moment, what is proved by Sura 35/1 "And God adds to the 
creation what He will". Reality is not something given, something 
ready-made but is eternal becoming—here Iqbal fully agrees with the 
Vitalist philosophy in general and with Eucken's view in special. He 
tries to prove that 


Our world is nothing but an artist's sketch (Lale 101, cf. ZA 41) 


and that 


this creation is perhaps still unfinished 
for every moment arises the cry ‘Be’, and it becomes (BJ 44) 


both from the Quràn and from modern science, especially from Ein- 
stein's theory of relativity which seemed to supply the required scien- 
tific foundation for this religiously conceived idea. 61) 

God adds in every moment new manifestations to the once created 
world—and here lies the proper task for man, too: since the Lord 
has destined him vicegerent on earth, he has to assist Him in the 
completion of His creation. 


Man is the key board of love's melody, 

man is the solver, and the mystery, 

God made the world, man made it yet more fair, 
And is man God's competitor to be (Lale 11). 


Iqbal goes even so far as to seek a justification for this theory of 
man as the second creator 62) from the Quran and finds it in Sūra 
23/14: ‘God is the best of creators’ which 


indicates the possibility of other creators than God (AK, Intr. XVIII). 


an interpretation which would shock every orthodox translator of the 


61) Self in the Light of Relativity; cf. PM 239 the poem on Einstein: "the 
Zoroaster from the family of Moses and Aaron”. 

62) About man as creator in Mashriqi's ideology cf. J. M. S. Baljon, Modern 
Muslim Koran Interpretation, p. 55f. 
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Holy Book. He does not hesitate to apply the oft-quoted verse "Every 
day He is in a phase" (fz sha°n, Sura 55/29) —which he has else- 
where taken as proof of God's infinite creative possibilities—to man: 


In every moment the faithful has new shd”x (work, new moments), 
In word and in deed he is the proof for God. 

The qualities of the conquering and clement and holy and mighty 
— Where these four elements are, there is the true Muslim (ZK 57), 


a rather daring verse in which the analogia entis is brought up to a 
point where many orthodox Muslims would not easily follow Iqbal 
who, however, shows here in perfect lucidity his ideal of human per- 
sonality built in complete analogy to the Divine personality: God 
created Adam according to His image. One may compare also the it- 
vitation to the reader, ‘to learn the coquettery of Grandeur from his 
Lord’ (ZA II 56). 

The most famous expression of man’s work as cooperator with 
God, and as corrector of the sketchy world, is found in the dialogue 
between man and God in the Payam-; Mashriq, where man boasts: 


Thou didst create night and I made the lamp, 

Thou didst create clay and I made the cup, 

Thou didst create the deserts, mountains and forest, 

I produced the orchards, gardens and groves, 

It 1s I who turn stone into a mirror, 

And it is I who turn poison into an antidote! (PM 132). 


Man has to give the potentially existing universe its shape and to 
form out of the given raw-material the best possible world. Thus, 
creating always new values as a co-worker with God, man is 


not a superman but more humble than ever, devoted to that what is 

not only he himself but the God in him and he himself as His legate 

and minister— 63) 
this Pannwitzian formulation expresses exactly Iqbal's ideal man. Iq- 
bal has repeated this message of man's work and worth in the pres- 
ent age because his correligionists seemed to have forgotten the Our 
ānic phrase of man's destination as divine vicegerent on earth which 
implies further that this world is not given as property to him but that 
he is to take it only as a trust from God to Whom he has to give it 
back at the moment of his death (cf. J Mars-phere). This feeling 


63) R. Pannwitz, Am Stufensprung, (Beitrāge ...) p. 40. 
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of being only the legate and trustee, not owner, of the created world 
should prevent the faithful from transgressions in the political and 
social realm, and be an antidote against both nationalism, capitalism, 
landlordism, and imperialism. 

This world is the "world of work" (PM 144) in which the Mus- 
lim must undergo the examination of his possibilities (R 165); it is 
the whetstone for the sword named man which God keeps in His 
hand (J 290)—the symbol of sword or dagger for the Self is not 
rarely employed by Iqbal (cf. BJ 46 the comparison: man = crescent- 
shaped sword). Just as the sword is sharpened by the resistence of 
the stone, so man, too, unfolds his personality in conquering his en- 
vironments and creating new values. This free activity is his chance 
and his privilege, and that is why Iqbal has advocated great action— 
which is almost identical, for him, with love 


In great action alone the self of man becomes united with God with- 
out losing his own identity, and transcends the limits of space and 
time. Action is the highest form of contemplation: 64) 


This emphasis laid on great action could have led the philosopher 
to a theologically founded treatise on professional morality (Berufs- 
ethos); but this problem which has on the whole never been treated 
in full by Islamic philosophers is also not scrutinized by Iqbal. It 
could be developed on the basis of what G. M. Sayyidayn 65) has 
called Iqbal's educational philosophy and would have to start from 
verses like this: 


If they have made thee the thorn of the fresh grown rose, then adjust 
thyself to the order of the garden and learn to sting (PM 187), 


which could, reverted into dry prose, simply mean that man is bound 
to do his duty according to the place he is given, and must try to make 
the best of it. 

The faithful who has realized in himself the Divine call to vice- 
gerency, and who has consolidated his ego so much that he is able 
to have a person-to-person encounter with his creator is, for Iqbal, 
the Perfect Man, the Free Man. The first critics of Iqbal have ac- 
cused him of having laid the Nietzschean superman as ideal before 


61) Self in the Light of Reativity, in Dar, o.c., p. 401. 
65) G. Sayyidayn, Igbal’s Educational Philosophy. 
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the Muslim.66) As a matter of fact certain similarities between the 
Perfect Man and the Nietzschean Superman can be admitted, and one 
must not overlook the fact that the idea of a superman, or, as Emerson 
put it, a plus-man, was well-known just then in different circles of 
thinkers, and that the interest not only in the anthropological and 
theological consequences of this future man have been and are being 
discussed earnestly, but also the biological possibilities of a human 
development to come. 67) 

But Iqbal, as may be proved, had been involved in the problem of 
the Perfect Man in a period when he was still a stranger to Nietz- 
sche's philosophy. In 1900 one of his first articles, published in The 
Indian Antiquary. (Bombay), dealt with the theosophic system of 
*Abdulkarim Jili, the classical writer on the Perfect Man in Islamic 
mysticism. 68) For the shrewd observer the differences between the 
Nietzschean and the Iqbalian concept of the Perfect Man are imme- 
diately visible. As to Iqbal's ideal man, the nearer he draws to God 
the more he surpasses the boundaries of normal—or accustomed to— 
men and unfolds all his internal powers. It is interesting to note that 
Iqbal ascribes also great importance to the not yet explored psychol- 
ogical and para-psychological predispositions of man at which until 
now only few examples of so-called mystical experience are hinting: 


For the purpose of knowledge, then, the region of mystic experience 
is as real as any other region of human experience (L 23, 97). 


The expansion of consciousness and of faculties still nearly un- 
known to scientific research 1s taken by Iqbal as unquestionably true 
experience in cases as that of the mystic Hallaj who becomes one of 
his ideal figures as having realized the greatest possible closeness to 
God. Iqbal's Perfect Man is not the man without God, or who re- 
places a God “Who has died", that means who unveils the ficticious 
character of religion, 69) but contrariwise the man who has fully 
realized his personal relation with the God with whom he lives, 


66) W. Braune, Der islamische Orient, p. 182 about «Azzām's concept of Islam 
as the religion of superman. A. CAzzam is a close relation of CAbdulwahhab cAzzàm, 
the former Egyptian Ambassador to Pakistan who has translated Iqbal's poetry into 
Arabic. 

67) E. Benz, Der Ubermensch, Zürich, 1961. 

98) Cf. L. Massignon, L’homme parfait en Islam et son originalité eschatologique, 
Eranos, 1947. 

69) Benz, o.c., ch. 1 (about Feuerbach). 
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works, and talks. We are here not in the world of Philosophy but in 
the tradition of the Islamic snsan kamil, the Perfect Man of Sufism. 

For classical Islam, the Prophet himself is the 722m kamil, man 
par excellence, and Iqbal is always regardful of this connection with 
the Prophet. Nevertheless his Perfect Man is not, as in Ibn *Arabi's 
or Jili's theosophy, a merely metaphysical being. 


Ibn *Arabi has cut off the idea of Perfect Man from that of the 
Prophet and has put it at the beginning of his system so that God, 
world, and man become only the three aspects of the same concept... 
and the Perfect Saint identifies himself with the Perfect Man com- 
pletely and becomes himself the vicegerent Lord of the Universe. 70) 
The Perfect Man is "the eye of the world whereby God sees His own 
works, 71) he is the ''microcosmos of a higher order who reflects 
not only the powerful nature but also the Divine powers as in a 
mirror. 72) 


It is not this aspect of the Perfect Man which Iqbal intends to em- 
phasize; his faithful Muslim is not a mere reflection of Divine at- 
tributes or an aspect of the all-pervading reality—it is simply the man 
who feels that the loftier stages of life he reaches the more he is the 
slave of God, a slave 


of whose dust of the road the sun is but an atom, 
and of whose ascension the Qur°an is a witness (Mus 8). 


Here, we have grasped again the point of comparison, even like- 
ness, with the Prophet who is the 'Slave of God' par excellence (vd. 
II b). Just as in the Christian interpretation of the Übermensch 
Christ is the Übermensch once for all, 73) so the Perfect Man with 
Iqbal is, so to say, he who attains the perfect ¿imitatio Muhammadi. 

The state of Slave is the highest possible that man can reach and 
is even preferable to that of God— 


do not sell the state of Slave for all the majesty of being God 
(PM 157) 


because it involves the loving submission and the possibility of ad- 


70) H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-CArabi, p. 117. 

71) Rimi, Mathnawi, Commentary I, p. 81. 

72) Nicholson, Studies, 82; cf. T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammads, p. 355; 
H. H. Schaeder, Die islamische Lehre vom Vollkommenen Menschen, ZDMG 
79/1925. 

73) Benz, o.c., about the Christian concept of Übermensch. 
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oration and worship, of service in the widest sense of the word; 


In Thy world I am a servant, 
In my world Thou art Lord and Sovereign. 


Exactly as the Prophet was able of standing in the presence of 
God, without being annihilated, so the perfected man must remain 
upright before God, for the light of God 


instead of extinguishing the candle of individuality, increases its glow. 
Hence man's perfection can be determined in proportion to the degree 
of his selfpossession in the presence of God. 


That is referred to in the lines 


If thou wantest to see God more clearly, 
then learn to see thy ego more clearly (AH 154), 


for man and God are each others' witnesses, as the poet has written 
in an important paragraph of the Galshan-i raz-1 jadīd. In the Javid- 
name, however, he enumerates three witnesses for the ego (v. 
121 ff.): self-consciousness, to see oneself with one's own eyes; the 
consciousness of the others, and the consciousness of God: to see one- 
self with God's light which means to say, to remain in this Divine 
light without being annihilated. For Iqbal, the highest experience 
is not the fana, the submerging of the human self in the fathomless 
abyss of Divine unity, nay 


unitive erperience is not the finite ego effacing its own identity 
by some sort of absorption into the infinite Ego, it is rather the in- 
finite passing into the loving embrace of the finite (L 110). 


This idea had been expressed already in the Introduction of the 
Asrār: 


that the true person... absorbs God Himself into his ego (p. XIV) 


and then explained in a somewhat less shocking way in the notes 
that this act could take place "by assimilating Divine attributes” 
(Notes 1). 

In order to prove that human personality can rather embrace God 
instead of being lost in Him Igbal cites the noted tradition that 


Heaven and earth do not contain Me, but the heart of My faithful 
servant contains Me, 
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and illustrates this Divine saying by a story of the Prophet who went 
astray in the desert when still a child, but his despairing nurse Halima 
was consolated by a heavenly voice telling her that 'he would not get 
lost to her, nay the whole world would be lost in him', an anecdote 
which had been narrated by Maulana Rumi in his Mathnawi (Secrets 
XIX). 

The mystery that man feels: 


Thou hast no room in the Kaaba, nor comest into the temple of idol- 
worshippers— 
But how quickly comest Thou, longing, to longing people! 


(PM 207)— 
this mystery of God's indwelling in the human heart had been touched 


by many a poet, like Sarmad who hold that 


the Molla said that Ahmad went to Heaven— 
Sarmad said: The Heaven came to Ahmad, 


or Mir Dard who has versified the above-mentioned tradition— 


Heaven and earth how could they contain Thy greatness— 
It is my heart where Thou canst dwell. 74) 


But for Iqbal this traditional word entailed the proof for his theory 
that the fully developed ego can embrace the Divine person. However 
this mystery is not so easy to solve, and there are always possible 
oscillations between the different modes of perception. Iqbal is well 
aware that "the centre of a completely individualized being cannot 
be entered by any other individualized being, and it cannot be made 
into a mere part of higher unity", 75) to use Tillich's word: 


It is impossible that an ego should find place in an ego, 
But if an ego is the essence of itself, then it is perfection (ZA 
GR 222). 


74) Cf. ZA 61; the idea is common to all religions; for a Jewish example cf. 
R. J. Z. Werblowsky, Mystical and Magical Contemplation, in: History of Religions, 
I, 1 p. 24; or the Christmas-Poem 1961 of R. Pannwitz (still unprinted): 


Und das innigste, das herz des herzens 
ist die cella die unendlich raum hat 
die den endlichen den weltraum einschließt. 


75) Tillich, o.c., p. 26. 
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It is difficult to give any definition of this loving encounter be- 
tween man and God— 


I do not know I nor He— 
But I know that I is on His breast (AH 174). 


There is the strange feeling that an essential union is impossible; 
and that God, though "nearer than our jugular vein" (Süra 50/16) 
is always present, even immanent, and yet transcending all human 
being in an ineffable way— 


O Thou that art like the soul in the body of the Universe— 
Thou art our soul, yet Thou art ever fleeing from us! (AK 1617 ff.), 


or, in a pure immanentistic strain: 


Thou runnest in our blood like potent wine— 
But ah! How strange Thou comest, and too rare (Lale 89). 


Iqbal has deeply felt this mutual attraction between God and man, 
the longing of that loving and living personality which man calls 
God, and in many of his poetical prayers he has referred to this 
highest experience in most beautiful verses, avowing that 


The scent of the rose has first shown the way towards the rose- 
garden— 

Otherwise how could the nightingale know that there is a garden? 
(PM 255) 76) 


God, the infinite Ego, is the source of life for the finite ego which 
can maintain its existence only as long as it is in contact with this 
all-embracing Divine person. 

The Self has existence from the existence of God, 

The Self has show from the showing of God, 

I do not know where this splendid pearl 

Would be, if there be no ocean (AH 173)— 
this quatrain coins poetically what Iqbal had written a decade earlier 
in the Lectures (p. 72): 


Like pearls we live and move and have our being in the perpetual 
flow of Divine Life. 


This ego, born in the heart of the infinite Ego, developing in Him, 
76) These lines belong to another context, but the idea expressed here is exactly 
that of the attraction of grace which enables man to move towards God. 
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and yet distinct from Him, unable to exist without Him, but also 
unable to be non-existent in His presence (PM 199) is like a secret 
in the breast of the world (BJ 6)—a secret which God has revealed 
to the creation and which in its turn now reveals both itself and God. 
We may see here a reminiscence (as also in AH 116) of a tradition 
which, though coming into existence comparatively late among the 
mystics, has influenced mystical poetry and speculation rather deeply— 
the hadith qudsi: "Man is my mystery, and I am his mystery" which 
is not only quoted in Maulana Rümi's Mathnawi but largely in the 
writings of Indian Muslim poets and must have been very popular 
in India. 77) But in general it has been used for signifying man as 
the Perfect Man in the monistic sense as essentially not distinct from 
God, whereas Iqbal has embedded it into his philosophy of the 
two egos, growing separately and yet mysteriously joined. And the 
thinker who had with daring formulations aimed at showing God 
in His different aspects as the most active Personality, confesses at 
the end of the road that "the Muslim who sees in himself the secret 
of the Laulāka , 78) i.e. who has understood the Prophet as the goal 
and limit of creation and as his own model cannot reach a higher 
level than him who has said ma *arafna&a—' We do not know Thee 
(AH 206)—the mystery can only be approached but never solved 
completely. 

Those critics who have seen in the ego-philosophy of Iqbal a 
dangerous influence of Nietzschean thought, or a horrible attack on 
every kind of traditional values as manifested in mysticism need only 
read the letter Iqbal wrote in 1918: 


I am the protector of that kind of Self which has come forth from 
real Selflessness, that means which is the result of the emigration 
towards God (Zzrat ilā Allāh) M II 59). 


In the light of Iqbal's poetry this sentence tends at the truth that 
it is only through the contact with God that the purified and refined 
self can emerge the formation of which he aspired to: 


Write Allah on the tablet of thy heart, 


77) al-insān sirrī wa ana sirruhu, cf. B. Z. Furūzanfar, ahadith-1 Matbnavī, 
No. 162. 

78) Laulaka mā khalaqtu‘l-aflaka: If thou werst not I had not created the spheres, 
id. No 546 in different forms. It has been elaborated by mystics up to recent times; 
cf. ch. II B. 
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So that thou seest both thy Self and Him more openly (AH 64). 


"To live with God is absolute life", he attests in another verse 
(Mus 42), and this life in the presence of God is expressed in his 
work by the word nazar ‘seeing’, ‘vision’. When Iqbal makes (in the 
Javidname) the wise man Jahāndēst say: 


What is the proof? The face of the Beloved! 


he is alluding to the widely known verse of Shibli, the Bagdadian 
mystic and friend of Hallaj (d. 945) who is related to have recited 
on his deathbed the verse: 


The house where Thou art does not need a candle— 
The day they will ask for proofs, our proof is Thy face! 79) 
The quest for the vision of God forms a constantly repeated 


pattern in Iqbal’s poetry. Nazar is, however, not the visio beatifica 
in its technical meaning, albeit this problem, too, has puzzled his 
mind, it is rather the immediate experience of Divine presence, as 
contrasted to khabar, information, i.e. the knowledge given by others 
and accepted blindly. 


Leave him who never won to sight 
And bears repast alone; 

Who makes long speech, but the delight 
of vision gives to none—(ZA II 59). 


That is one of the reasons why Iqbal contrasts ‘sg and ‘lm, love 
and science, love being, to a certain extent, the term correspondent 
to the Bergsonian intuition: the work of love is immediate experience, 
that of science, careful scrutinization of given facts. In his quest for 
‘vision’ Iqbal has, however, never taken the path of those mystics 
who tried to realize the beauty of their Divine Beloved manifested 
in human beauty, and the word nazar, notorious in classical Persian 
poetry in the sense of "looking at the beautiful young men” has 
never been stained with any similar signification in Iqbal's verses. 8°) 
Nothing temporal can reveal the fullness of God's beauty and majesty, 
He being beyond all likeness; but on the other hand, this world and 
the other world are, essentially, not even veils which hide the mystery 
of the Godhead, they are nothing for the passionate eye— 


79) Sarrāj, &. al-luma‘, p. 209. 
80) Ritter, Meer, about the problem of mazar ilā'l-murd, p. 459 ff. 
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neither is this world His veil nor that world His cover— 
If thou hast the burning of the view, then thou canst have the vision 
(ZA II 39). 


Man should be transformed entirely into nazar, vision (BJ 184): 
Iqbal has quoted a verse of Maulana Rümi pertaining to this problem 
(J 182 f.), and his poetry is impressed by the desire that human life 
should get into permanent contact with the Divine reality, a life in 
yagīn, the classical word for the absolute certitude of interior expe- 
rience (AH 156); for 


He who has seen, is Imam for the world, 
I and thou are still incomplete, he is complete (ZA GR 232). 


This vision can be obtained by exploring the depths of the Self 
where the secrets of faith are hidden (one is reminded of the in- 
numerable mystic prescriptions which advise man to enter his own 
heart in order to find his Divine Beloved, the 'sweet host of the soul', 
or the Divine spark). 


If thou doest not see the Self, thy religion is, to be constrained, 
Such a religion means to be far away from God (Pas 40). 


When this and similar lines are isolated from their context one 
could interpret them in a monistic sense, as hinting at the identity 
of the soul and God, of atman and brahman. But Iqbal wants—if I 
am not mistaken—to indicate that those who have understood the 
possibilities of their own ego will also be sensitive to the possibilities 
of God and disposed to partake of the creative dialogue between the 
two egos which rescues man from the state of blind acceptance and 
makes him Lord of his own destiny. The cry for Divine nearness, for 
the realization of the Quranic word “We are near" (Sura 50/16), is 
uttered too many times in Iqbal's work, the Divine revelation, too 
often asked for—thus it would be near to impossible to explain a 
sudden turn to monistic ideas in Iqbal's poetry. 

Discussing the problem of Self, Iqbal was faced with the problem 
of power. His first descriptions of the Self in the Asrār display it as 
a powerful being, animated by an almost Nietzschean will-to-power 
without being cut off its religious basis. This problem of power was 
all the more important for the poet-philosopher as he was born in 2 
time of utter weakness of India, of the Muslims in general, and of 
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the Muslims of India in particular. Therefore he concentrated on the 
power-problem even though facing the fact that 'power' could be 
easily mistaken for a sheer brute force. In his Notebook he reflects 
in 1910: 


Power is more divine than truth. God is power, Be ye, then, like 
your father who is in Heaven! (SR 63 and sequ.), 


pointing acutely to both the Christian ideal of humility and to the un- 
Christian. practice of the rulers of India. It was his aim to show that 


Life is power made manifest, 
and its mainspring is the desire for victory (AK 1045 f.). 


The different allegories which he uses in the Asrar are nothing 
but a commentary on that will-to-power which has been described 
by a modern protestant thinker as "a designation of the dynamic self- 
affirmation of life". 81) It took Iqbal about ten years — according 
to his own words—to become able to air his opinion on this problem 
which struck him first during his stay in Europe, and led him to the 
feeling that 


Religion without power is nothing but sheer philosophy. That is a 
most right problem, and this idea has brought me to commit to paper 
a mathnawi (M II 45, 1915)— 


a Ma'bnau? in which he writes that (now somewhat milder than in 
the Stray Reflections) 


Strength is the twin of truth... 
Power explains the mystery of truth and falsehood (AK 1067, 69). 


He was, in this assertion, not too far from the greatest medieval 
scholar and mystical theologian of Islam, Ghazzali, who had ex- 
plained in his Ihyāulm ad-din that weakness and lie go inseparably 
together, 82) nor of Milton, in whose work the power-problem plays 
a paramount role and who says in similar words that “all wickedness 
is weakness". 83) In Iqbal's concept of the rising gamut of egohood 


81) Tillich, o.c., p. 36. 

82) Ghazzali, ;Pya€ulZm ad-dīn, part IV, k. al-mahabba. 

83) R. J. Z. Werblowsky, Lucifer and Prometheus: the problem of power with 
Milton. 
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in all beings, the will-to-power is included, if we take it in the splendid 
formulation of R. Pannwitz, as 


das ausgreifende, einverleibende, sich mehrende und steigernde, sich 
mit sich selber messende und im anderen noch überwältigende, ver- 
nichtend-erschaffende Leben, dieses von seinen untersten bis zu seinen 
obersten Potenzen. 84) 


And one may quote once more Paul Tillich who has given the 
finest definition of power in this dynamic sense: 


All life process is the more powerful the more non-being it can in- 
clude in its self-affirmation without being destroyed by it. 85) 
The more centred a being is the more power of being is embodied 
in it. The completely centred, self-related and self-aware being, man, 
has the greatest powers of being. He has a world, not only an environ- 
ment, and with it infinite potentialities of self-realization. 86) 


That would correspond exactly to Iqbal's ideal man with his 
powerful self, which is 


the hunter, and its game are sun and moon (ZA GR 214), 


and the remarks of Tillich about the ontological unity of life and 
power 87) can be applied without difficulty to Iqbal's anthropology 
and theology too albeit he has never defined it this way. 

Yet, he was aware of the ambivalence of power: 


Cut adrift from religion it is a deadly poison, 
wedded to religion it is an antidote for all poisons. 


Since the essence of religion—in the widest possible meaning— is 
with Iqbal what he calls love, the union of power and love is required 
for his system. 88) 

To the problem of love a large part of Iqbal's poetical work is de- 
dicated. Love is, in his terminology, the force which brings man nigh 
to God and consolidates the ego, and which sometimes even cor- 
responds to intuition. It is the fiery element, which enables the growth 
of the personality, and without which real life cannot exist. 

The history of the concept of love in Islam is long and compli- 


84) R. Pannwitz, Aufbax, p. 205; cf. also p. 157. 
85) Tillich, o.c., p. 40. 

86) Id., p. 44. 

87) Id., p. 48. 

88) Cf. Werblowsky, o.c., p. 74f. 
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cated. 89) The earliest generation of Muslim theologians was not 
familiar with this term. Although some Qur^ànic verses indicate that 
God loves those who do right, there is only a single verse which can 
be—and has been indeed—taken as proof for the mutual love of man 
and God; that is Sūra 5/59 "He loves them and they love Him”, a 
verse which has granted later generations the proof not only for mu- 
tual love but for the mystery that God's love is preceding human love. 
However orthodoxy has always understood love of God—if they ad- 
mitted its possibility at all—in the meaning of obedience to His law; 
the pure mystical interpretation, starting with Rabi‘a (d. 801) only 
slowly took firmer roots. The term */s%g with its cognition of burn- 
ing, longing love, passion, has been rejected even by most of the 
earlier mystics, with the significant exception of Hallaj who has called 
the inmost dynamic principle in God ‘shq. In later centuries, how- 
ever, mystics have sublimated the theory of love and have entered 
into the most subtile speculations about its essence and its attributes 
(though one of them admitted that "everything is described by some- 
thing finer than itself but there is nothing finer than love: how 
could it be described?" ). Imam Ghazzālī 9°) has tried to prove that 
God alone is worthy of love, and that it is not only possible but even 
necessary to love Him, whilst his younger brother Ahmad ?1) com- 
posed with his sawanih one of the profoundest collections of apho- 
risms pertaining to a highly sublimated concept of mystical love. In 
Ibn *Arabi and his followers, eventually, love becomes the working 
principle in all manifestations of the One, from the highest to the 
lowest one. Using the tradition "I was a hidden treasure", Ibn ‘Arabi 
shows that "God the One in His supreme isolation and simplicity 
loved Himself for and in Himself, and so loved to be known and 
manifested. This was the cause of creation. In loving Himself the 
One loved all the essences of things latent in His essence." 92) 

Love is, thus, the cause of creation as well as of the return of all 


89) Cf. I. Goldziher, Die Gottesliebe in der islamischen Theologie, Islam 1919; 
H. Ritter, Arabische und persische Schriften über die profane und mystische Liebe, 
(Philologika VII); A. Schimmel, Studien zum Begriff der mystischen Liebe in der 
friihislamischen Mystik; Anawati-Gardet, Mysticisme. 

90) Cf. H. Dingemans, A/l-Ghazzali’s boek der liefde. 

91) Ahmad Ghazzali, sawāni?, Istanbul, 1941. 

92) A. Affifi, Ibn Arabi, p. 170 ff.; cf. F. Meier, Eranos Jb., 1946, p. 219; 
similar quotations from Nasafi. 
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created beings into their Divine source and ground. But this is no 
longer the creative love between man and God which enables the 
human being to talk to God in unheard words, nor a personal sym- 
pathy between the Creator and each of His creatures, but rather an 
impersonal force of attraction. Love remains nothing but the conative 
element in the whole scale of beings, whereas it is in the great mystics, 
especially in Rümi, a personal and free encounter, a most wonderful 
power which is, though innate in everything, not bound to space and 
time and has no goal but "the attraction of the Friend" (Matth. VI 
4.5). Iqbal seems to be close to the designation of love as conative 
force when he describes it in the Introduction of the Asrār: 


This word is used in a very wide sense and means the desire to as- 
similate, to absorb (i.e. what we have called Power). 

Its highest form is the creation of values and ideals and the endeavour 
to realize them. 


But seen in a broader context, one feels a more personal tinge in 
Iqbal's use of this term. The famous Chapter III in the Asrār "Show- 
ing that the Self 1s strengthened by Love" which belongs to the most 
impressive parts of that poem, is reminiscent of a similiar passage in 
Rümis Mathnawi (II 1529 ff.) 


Love instructs it to illumine the world. 

Love fears neither sword nor dagger, 

Love is not born of water and air and earth, 

Love makes peace and war in the world, 

Love is the Fountain of Life, Love is the flashing sword of Death 

The hardest rocks are shivered by Love's glance: 

Love of God at last becomes wholly God... 
Iqbal has, in never ending reiterations and ever new expressions 
praised that love which is 


my Imàm (whereas reason in his slave), (ZA I 73) 
and which is 

enough for ant and bird and man in both worlds (ZA p. 264). 
which is 

the essence of life, and whose essence is the Self 


and the breath of Gabriel, the heart of Muhammad Mustafa, 
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the messenger of God, the word of God (BJ 128), 
the mystery of the heart, 
the field and the harvest of man (Lale 91) 93) 


However it would be erroneous to assume from the phrase that 
Love is 'the word and messenger of God” that God is conceived in 
Iqbal's philosophy as love in the common Christian meaning. He has 
distanced himself from this idea very early. What he intends with 
love' is rather the moving power of life which, to quote again Til- 
lich, 94) destroys what is against love and must be united with power. 
The /a in the confession of faith is significant of this love-power- 
unit: the Divine Unity as opposed to everything non-Divine; and the 
faithful is the fiery destroyer of whatever is against this essential 
powerful unique Divine personality. 

Iqbal would also scarcely have agreed with the interpretation of 
the Muslim creed which I happened to learn from some Turkish 
mystics—a z/lab zilā al-"tshg, There is no God but Love, such an inter- 
pretation effacing the personal character of the Divine. Love remains 
an attribute of God (not, as Hallaj held, His essence); we may call it 
the sum total of all active attributes in God; and man, in unfolding 
his own activity, is able to draw nigh to this Divine love (cf. J v. 
169). 

Iqbal has praised this marvellous force which brings man in closer 
contact with God, and has uttered in this respect sometimes words 
which are reminiscent of the ecstatic poems of earlier mystics 


Lo, love's ocean is my vessel 

And love's ocean is my strand; 
For no other ship I hanker, 

Nor desire another land (ZA I 10). 


Or, as he says in the Asrār: 


I sowed my eye into the field of love 
and reaped a harvest of vision (AK 411 ff.). 


Love becomes, in short, in this context the symbol for that experi- 
ence of intuition in which the mystic grasps reality it its wholeness 
in a single undiscernible moment. And it is just this intuitional experi- 
ence of God which makes man religious— 


93) Cf. ZA GR p. 221. 
94) Tillich, p. 47. 
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Be a flame and set afire the straws before thee— 
there is no access for men of dust into the sanctuary of life 
(ZA II 23). 


As staunch a follower of the prescripts of his own religion Iqbal 
was as convinced was he that in this highest personal experience even 
the so-called unbeliever is faithful: 


If there exists love, then even infidelity is muslimhood, and if there 
is no love, then even the Muslim is an infidel and an heretic (BJ 54; 
cf. ZA II 56; BJ 153). 


This intuition brings forth the fruit of right work— 


from love take the lesson of work and do whatever thou wilst— 
for love is the essence of lust and the soul of education (PM 178). 


Not a mere outwardly fulfilment of the law—for “amal is in 
oriental poetry rather the prescribed order of religious duties than 
work in the sense to which we are accustomed 95)—is the goal of 
religion but action in harmony with the Divine will. Thus Iqbal can 
describe as one of the characteristics of the ghulami, the state of sub- 
serviency, the duality of love and religion whereas the faithful slave 
of God realizes the tauhžd, the unity, also in this sphere, and sees no 
difference between the two (ZA 258). Therefore, the true believer 
can be called simply ‘lover’ (ashiq): 


Lover is not he whose lip is warm with sighing, 

Lover is he who has the two worlds on the palms of his hands; 
Lover is he who repairs his own world, 

and does not find room in a world which has limits (ZA II 27). 


Love is oscillating between the two poles of the Divine—its begin- 
ning is qabbarz, a word which Iqbal sometimes uses instead of jaja, 
the Divine tremendous and stupendous Majesty; its end is dz/bari, or 
jamal, the fascinating Divine Beauty (Pas 15 f., J last part); it is the 
force which cuts man from transient worldly relations and makes him 
soar into the Divine presence. 

This love, or intuition, in the Bergsonian sense, is directly opposed 
to analytical knowledge 96); it is, as Evelyn Underhill has said so 
appropriately, more valid than intellectual vision— 


95) Cf. H. Ritter, L’orthodoxie, p. 171. 
96)cf. Dar, o.c., p. 109. 
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...the word Love as applied to the mystics is to be understood in its 

deepest fullest sense; as the ultimate expression of the self's most vital 

tendencies, not as the superficial affection or emotion often dignified 

by this name... It is a condition of humble access, a life-movement 

of the self: more direct in its methods, more valid in its results— 

even in the hands of the least lettered of its adepts—than the most 

piercing intellectual vision of the greatest philosophic mind. 97) 

That is the reason why Iqbal, as well as his predecessors in the 

field of mystical experience, of love, has opposed this power to “agl, 
‘reason’, ‘intellect’, and ‘ilm, ‘knowledge’, often ‘science’. 98) Iqbal 
was far from advocating a simple creed of the unlearned (in spite of 
one or two verses of his last period) 99) and of rejecting scientific 
methods for the development of humanity, even for the examination 
of spiritual realities; he has, on the contrary, highlighted the im- 
portance of scientific methods as taught, according to him, first by 
the Quran. 

Science is an instrument for the preservation of life, 

Science is a means of invigorating the Self 

And he has introduced the Quranic expression that “Wisdom is 

much good" (Sura 2/272) even among the alleged foundations of the 
Quranic world as displayed by Jamaladdin Afghani in the Javidname 
(v. 658 ff.; cf. PM 6). However in its opposition to ‘“shq, love, 
silm or “aql means the analytical test, the measuring and analyzing of 
the highest experience. Reason is compared in this respect to a chain 
which hinders the foot of the believer from reaching reality in one 
moment (J v 22); it is contrasted with the heart (47/7, qalb) which 
has been in Sufistic tractates always the organ of immediate experience 
of the reality of realities. Only thanks to the heart, the organ of in- 
tuition, this handfull of dust which is man gains any value— 


97) E. Underhill, Mysticism, p. 113. 

98) We meet, in similar meaning, the contrast of dhikr and fikr, f.i. ZK 16: The 
rank of fikr (thinking) is the measuring of time and space, The rank of dhikr 
(recollection) is "Glorified be my Lord the Most High" (Sure 17/95). 

99) Rare exceptions are found in Iqbal's last verses, starting with the line BJ 65: 

In science is also joy, but 

It is a paradise where there are no houris, 
and culminating in AH 140: 

A simpleton with good religion 

is better than a learned man without religion. 
Cf. also AH 144. 
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Thou canst give moon and sun and stars out of thy hand for the 
value of that handfull of dust which contains a heart (ZA II 41). 


Just as the flute 1s not loved because it is a dry piece of reed but 
because the longing and loving heart expresses its feelings in its me- 
lodies (ZK 113), so man, too, is judged according to the strength 
of his heart, of his immediate experience of the Divine (cf. ZA GR 
205). 


The nest of love is the never sleeping heart— 
My eyes are asleep but my heart is awake (J v 37), 


says the poet with reference to a famous tradition of the Prophet. 100) 
In a whole series of quatrains he has praised the world of the heart 
in which there is nothing but Allah Hz (AH 170 ff.). He interpretes 
this heart, relying on a Quranic verse (32/6 ff.), alluding to the 
creation of man, and concludes hence that 


the heart is a kind of inner intuition or insight which, in the beautiful 
words of Rümi, feeds on the rays of the sun and brings us into 
contact with aspects of Reality other than those open to sense-percep: 
tion. It is, according to the Quran, something which ‘sees’, and its 
reports, if properly interpreted, are never false (L 15 f.). 


This aspect of the heart is pointed at, when Iqbal says sarcastically 
of his countrymen: 


Our heart has died, and religion died by its dying— 
we bought two deaths in one bargain (AH 204); 


wherever the organ of intuition has lost its power there religion is 
dead and consists only of mummy-like forms wrapped in dust-dry 
commentaries and super-commentaries. 

From this standpoint the contrast of heart and intellect —which is 
as old as mystical literature in Islamic and non-Islamic countries, can 
be understood— 


for the intellect the company of dust is nice; the heart does not mix 

(ZA I 17). 
Reason can enlighten only the outward order of the world, but cannot 
see its inside, 


writes Iqbal in 1936 (M II 250) as a true pupil of all those mystically 


100) Bukhari, sahib, bab al-wudz, About the heart, cf. L. Massignon, Le 


‘coeur... 
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inclined religious leaders as well as of the vitalist philosophers who 
had taught as one of the main issues of religious life “Cease to identi- 
fy yourself with your intellect". 101) 

In Iqbal's imagination, reason and science are often compared to 
an idol-temple, and love is the power. which destroys all the false 
deities which intellect puts on the way of life: 


The whole world bows in adoration to love— 
Love is the Mahmüd that conquers the Somnath of intellect 
(AK 1487 f.). 


This motif pervades Iqbal's whole work; sometimes in the diagrams 
of Abraham's breaking the idols of his father, sometimes laid down 
without cipher. Only love can be called a 'real muslim'; because it 
sees the One and advances towards the One, whereas reason has still 
bound the magians’-girdle (ZA II 13)— which means not only that 
it creates new idols before which ignorant people prostrate but also 
that it 1s still limited by the spell of serial time which hinders man 
from grasping the fullness of Divine time (cf. J 322, III D). Even 
religion and religious law are simply empty and vain pagodas of 
phantasy if deprived of the experience of love and left to reasoning 
(BJ 153). 

Love is contrasted with bookishness which is personified in the 
poor little bookworm that has made its nest in the leaves of an Avicen- 
na manuscript, ignorant of the joy which the moth finds in the con- 
suming fire of love (PM 119) and does not know that the books of 
philosophy and scholastic theology can be washed off by the lover 
who has opened his heart with the needle of realization. (ZA II 
46). 102) But though reason itself is ambivalent, and can bring pre: 
cious fruits if united with love, Iqbal struggles mercilessly against 
that intellect which is separated from love and which manifests itself 
in the modern world as the destrover of the race 


Modern knowledge is the greatest blind— 

idol-worshipping, idol-selling, idol-making (AK 1497 f.), 
that is the complaint which the poet raises pertinaciously against mo- 
dern sciences which he identifies with the loveless European spirit in 


101) Underhill, o.c., p. 44. 
102) Oriental ink is solvable in water; that is why oriental poetry uses so often 
the expression: "to wash off with tears the book of deeds" and similar symbols. 
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general. His equation East — love, and West — science, is, like all 
generalizations, wrong. Nevertheless it forms an important element 
in his poetical language, and the identification of intellect and denial 
of love with reference to the Europeans is common stock in his poetry 
the longer the more. 

Iqbal has endeavoured to teach how reason and love, fundament- 
ally emerging from the same Divine source, can cooperate and then 
create new values in the world, and hence how reason can become 
again something Divine whereas it is, separated from love, becoming 
gradually the expression of Satanic powers (the identification of Satan 
with intellect is at least as old as Maulana's Mathnawi, v. II A). 
The best known description of this twofold aspect of reason is the 
dialogue between Love and Science in the Payam-; Mashriq (PM 
111). 

The use of the term 'reason' is very wide in Iqbal's work. As con- 
trasted to the sanctuary of the fire of love of the believers, it is not 
only the ‘church of the philosophers’ (PM 208), it is also the analytic- 
al power which can approach reality only step by step, and which 
never enters the essence of God but is contented with describing His 
attributes. Reason is 


the open question, love the hidden answer (ZK 13)— 


a fine definition when one thinks of the importance of interrogation 
for the true scientific method; but for Iqbal, it means that reason will 
invariably remain a veil before the Divine presence. It can move only 
slowly through the crooked paths of secondary causes whereas loving 
intuition is the polo-player in the field of activity (R 125 ff.). 

Reason is recognized as a useful light on the road towards God, 
but not as a dwelling-place (BJ 119, cf. ZA II 14), and in a charm- 
ing verse Iqbal says that 


Love leapt unhesitatingly into Nimrud's fire, 
Intellect is still busy with looking from the roof-top (ZA II 38, 
M II 186) 


That is the same idea which Maulānā Rümi has often expressed in 
his Mathnawi, 193) and hence he is the crown witness in the Jav:4- 
name when the problem of love and reason is dealt with—it would 


103) Mathnawi VI, 4161. 
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be very easy to enumerate many parallels to this main idea of Iqbal's 
in the poetry of classical Sufism with its antipathy against the slow- 
moving reason and its triumphant cry of love "which burns the veils 
of patience". 104) As a philosopher, however, Iqbal has given intel- 
lect its full right besides the intuitional experience, and one must read 
also his poetry in the light of the introductory remarks of his Lectures 
where he holds that 


There is not any reason to suppose that thought and intuition are es- 
sentially opposed to each other. They spring up from the same root 
and complement each other. The one grasps Reality piecemal, the 
other grasps it in its wholeness. The one fixes its gaze on the eternal, 
the other on the temporal aspect of Reality. The one is present enjoy- 
ment of the whole of Reality; the other aims at traversing the whole 
by slowly specifying and closing up the various regions of the whole 
for exclusive observation. Both are in need of each other for mutual 
rejuvenation. Both seek visions of the same Reality which reveals it- 
self to them in accordance with their function of life (L 2 f.). 


Thus, love and reason belong to each other, in spite of Iqbal's per- 
sonal inclination towards the element of love and his condemnation of 
pure intellect. As in so many parts of his work, the poet-philosopher 
tries to maintain here, too, the essential unity of the different aspects 
of life as revealed in the pairs of outwardly contrasting manifestations. 

The same holds true of another pair of contrasting concepts which 
has played an important role in classical poetry and thought: that is 
husn and “ishq, beauty and love, whose story forms the subject of 
many an allegorical romance from Avicenna to the Turkish mystic 
Ghālib Dede. Iqbal has, however, used this pair comparatively rarely, 
and on the whole with a perceptible predilection for love as the 
dynamic and eternal element. 195) Sometimes, both items are taken 
as revelations of the Self— 


Love becomes through the taste of vision completely view, 
Beauty is longing for showing itself and wants to become visible 
(PM 232); 


it is again the contrast of jalvat, manifestation, and khalvat, the im- 
mediate experience of the Divine which characterizes this contrast. 


104) Yunus Emre, Divan, p. 103. 
105) M. M. Sharif, The Genesis of Iqbal's art, p. 33, 22. 
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Iqbal has never developed a theory of aesthetics proper—beauty is 
for him wherever action and desire reveal themselves— 


Beauty is created of desire's spring-tide 


This desire which he mostly calls love, is described in various ex- 
pressions—it may be called s#z, burning, and often sūz-7 natamam, 
the unfinished burning, or &Zsbzsbz nātamām, never finished striving 
(B J 131), it is basrat, longing, or just-4-jū, seeking and searching, 
ārzū, wish, or :shtiyāg, nostalgia, or even /amanna, wish. 106) 

This differently named force, the creative power, is the core of 
human personality, and only by this fire of passion (J v 1111) man 
is capable of producing great work. It is 


the capital of sultan and prince; 
Longing is the world-looking glass of the poor (Mus 10). 


Thanks to the untiring activity of his wishes man becomes living; 
otherwise he would remain lifeless like stone and clay, a place, where 
others rub their feet (Mus 10). Aiming at unfolding all its hidden 
potentialities, craving for higher and loftier levels of existence—all 
this is included in the sūz, the actualized fire of love which even 
may create idols when the God who is longed for has not yet revealed 
Himself (cf. PM 170, 204). It is the force which enables the reed- 
flute to produce melodies, and the poet is aware that not the quietly 
turning home into one's Divine source of life but the eternal quest 
for the never reached goal makes man productive. He knows that 
"fulfilled love is, at the same time, extreme happiness and the end 
of happiness. The separation is overcome. But without separation 
there is no love and no life", as Tillich has pointed out. 107) Thus 
Iqbal has composed his most pathetic poems about the inexhaustible 
mystery of separation: 


To cut ourselves from Him, is our innate nature, 

To tremble and not to reach, is our nature. 

Neither He without us, nor we without Him—what is that? 

Our separation is separation in union! (ZA GR 222; cf. AH 174) 


The separation of lover and beloved gives the power of vision to 
106) About shauq, ishtiyag, cf. Qushairi, risāla, p. 64, or the pathetic expressions 


of Bayezid Bistami, in SAttar, tadhkirat al-auliya 1, 159. 
107) Tillich, o.c., p. 27. 
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the dust (ZA GR 220)—for were there only one, no vision is needed: 
That is Iqbal's reply to the existential monism which he thought so 
fallacious for mankind because it lacks the element of creative separa- 
tion and thus may entail deadening quietism. The self, growing 
stronger and more powerful in the pangs of longing, discovers at 
last that this yearning is in itself higher than a so-called union which 
annihilates both itself and the beloved (ZA GR 237). A love which 
results in complete self-surrender is not genuine love: it extinguishes 
the self, but unites it not whereas genuine love wishes a union of 
higher order—that what one could call with the mystic term baga, 
remaining, which preserves the individuality of both lover and Be- 
loved. That is what Islamic mysticism calls the wahdat asb-sbubzd 
in which unitive experience is admitted as far as the relation of the 
Lord and the slave is maintained and which is contrary to the heart- 
breaking sighs for annihilation that are heard in so many works of 
Islamic mystics. 108) 


Separation from Thee is dearer to me than the union with others 
i (PM 209), 


sings Iqbal and continues, one and a half decade later: 


The Self is brilliant by the light of Divine grandeur, 

Its reachings are from its not-reaching, 

Its separation is a station of the stations of union, 

Its union is one of the stations of separation (AH 172), 


That is the paradox situation of the lover who is happier in nostal- 
gia than in satisfaction—who realizes 


endless torment 

of love unsatisfied 

the greater torment 

of love satisfied (T. S. Eliot, Ash-Wednesday), 
and who may address his Lord with the paradoxical cry “Oh Thou 
whose union is eternal separation!” (‘Attar). 

The concept of love in the widest sense of the word— from the 

life-ruling conative element to the person-to-person encounter—is 
common to the wide range of religious thinkers all over the world. 


105) L. Massignon has duely stressed the significance of the wabdat asb-sbubzd, 
monisme testimonial, and wahdat al-wujūd, monisme existentiel; cf. L' Alternative 
de la pensée mystique en Islam: Monisme existentiel ou monisme testimonial. 
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The second concept however which Iqbal introduces as a factor foi 
the development of the ego is, in the first moment, somewhat sur- 
prising: it is fagr, lit. poverty. In classical Islamic mysticism fagr 
means one of the preparatory stages of the mystical path, and has 
been understood often in a most literary sense as possessing nothing, 
but has been spiritualized later on as the state of him “who does not 
need anything but whom everything needs", as Junaid al-Baghdādī 
has expressed it. 199) Under the influence of the ascetic-mystic ten- 
dencies in Islam fagr has gained a positive value, 110) and traditional 
literature is fond of opposing the shah wa gadā, King and Beggar, 
to each other, the fagir becoming a kind of permanent admonition 
in the presence of worldly and superficial kings, and a protest against 
wealth and tyranny. Iqbal has used this positive aspect of fagr for 
his theories relying on the tradition ascribed to the Prophet fagri 
fakhri, ‘My poverty is my pride’, which occurs several times in his 
poetry and is used, as far as I am aware, for the first time in his 
wotk shortly after his return from Europe in the 'Address to the Youtn 
of Islam” (BD 198). Fagr as he understands it is the exact contrary 
to begging— 
by begging, the beggar is made poorer... 
Like the moon, scrape food from thine own side (AK 450). 

Poverty in Iqbalian sense is freedom from everything besides God, 
and is therefore the state of the prophets who devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the service of God: thus the science of the jurist and the 
philosopher can be contrasted to the poverty of Christ and Moses (BJ 
110). Fagr is also the attribute of ‘Ali, the Prophet's cousin and son- 
in-law, whose name has become, in connection with the conquest of 
the fortress of Khaybar, a synonym of the victory of true poverty over 


109) Cf. Sarraj, $. al-luma‘, p. 108. 

110) About fagir, cf. Ritter, Meer, ch. XXIV, 107 ff. Makki, in the gūt al-qulab 
II 50, holds that fagr is the attribute of the Prophet who should be imitated in 
every respect. Cf. also the discussion in Hujwiri's kashf al-mabjub (transl. Nichol- 
son), p. 19-29, 58-61. A new interpretation of fagr, not in the mystical sense ot 
ascesis and renunciation, has also been launched by the Arabic modernist Qasimi 
(Cairo 1946), quoted by Grunebaum, Islam II, p. 154. For Iqbal this holds also 
true: 

There is no difference between fagr and sovereignty: 
This is the sword-play of the soldier, that is the sword-play of the eye (BJ 28), 


i.e. both are manifestations of the Divine nature. 
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worldly strength (Pas 23, cf. J 1196). In one of his last Persian Math- 
nawis, Iqbal has described in detail the virtues of this spiritual poverty 
in a long chapter (Pas 23, 26 ff.): it means, in the language of the 
Quran (which, however, has never mentioned this concept) the con- 
quest of time and space (Pas 26) and must not be confused with that 
ascetism which Muslims, under the influence of Christian monkery, 
have read into this word: 


One poverty teaches the hunter the art of hunting, 
One poverty opens the secrets of world-conquest, 
One poverty brings to nations poverty and dejection, 
One poverty gives clay the quality of elixir (BJ 213). 

Iqbal has preached this ideal of fagr throughout his life, and has 
often reproached the Islamic countries and the Islamic rulers for not 
realizing this spiritual power— 

Your Islam is perhaps something different, 
because for you fagr and monkery are one, 


The passivity of the ascetic is repugnant to the spirit of fagr, 
For the fagīr's boat is completely a cataclysm (ZK 47). 


When communicating his ideals to nations, the poet dwells upon 
the monkish and ascetic misinterpretation of fagr, but when addres- 
sing kings, he praises fagr as the only remedy against idle worldliness 
and superficial pleasure-hunting. Combined with 4777, the state of 
the legimitate ruler, fagzrz, the state of the genuine poor, forms the 
ideal attitude for the Muslim ruler who wants to be faithful to the 
example of the Prophet himself and his immediate successors: the 
reader of Iqbal's poetry knows how often this pair of words occurs 
in his verses, be it in the address to King Amānullāh (PM 8) or his 
successor Nadir Shah, and his son, Zahir Shah (Mus 36), be it to 
King Faruk of Egypt (AH 109 ff.), or simply in the larger context 
of reflections on the qualities of the true Muslim and the true ruler 
(cf. ZA I 7, II 13 etc.). 

Thus, the word fagzr, the poor, can become the signification of 
the ideal man in Iqbal's poetry, and even the word galandar 111—the 
wandering darwesh who is free from all bonds but also from law— 
has been used in this connection for the faithful who "has nothing 
and possesses everything". 


111) About the meaning of qalandar, cf. Ritter, Oriens XII, p. 14. 
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Since power and love involve struggle against everything which is 
against love, and fagr means fight against everything which turns off 
the eye from God, the Eternally Rich, Iqbal considers strife as one of 
the elements which strengthen the self and help it to unfold its pos- 
sibilities. To live means to live in danger (R 147, PM 143), and for 
this reason the role of the Satanic element in life 1s fairly important 
in Iqbal's poetry, since only through acting and counteracting life 
fulfils itself and leaves behind the lower stages of development (v. 
III A). Evil and suffering are only a whetstone for man who struggles 
with them, conquers them and makes them eventually obedient ser- 
vants to his will, embodying their powers into his own self, as the 
Quran says: 


And for trial will We test you with evil and with good (Süra 21/36). 


Suffering is included in this concept—Iqbal was well aware of the 
importance of suffering for the maturing of the personality, and has 
often reminded his readers of the old symbol which had been fre- 
quently used by Maulānā Rümi: to cast oneself upon the fire like 
rue (AK 126, J 31): rue and aloe-wood exhale sweet perfumes when 
burnt—thus man, in the fire of trials and sufferings can prove that 
he is more than an ordinary log and show unexspected spiritual riches. 
To accept these torments without outward complaint, is the secret of 


the faithful — 


lionhood is, to keep back the sigh, 
to sigh is the work of foxes and sheep (ZK 134). 


To win force even out of afflictions, and to manifest one's great- 
ness in suffering, is requested from the faithful, and Iqbal has in 
this connection coined the lines 


I am not afraid of griefs but 
Do not give me a grief which is not worthy of the heart (AH 7), 


perhaps reminiscent of one of the last words of the Prophet that the 
afflictions of the prophets are greatest and that, as even to-day is held 
in popular piety, "God showers down afflictions on those whom He 
prefers". 112) That fits exactly into Iqbal's idea that the more devel- 


112) The idea of suffering has been realized in the most perfect way by al- 
Hallāj; cf. Massignon, Passion ..., p. 618; but is also found in most of the great 
classical mystics; cf. "Attār (Tadhkira 1 309), Makki (gūt al-gulūb II 54); Ghazzali 
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oped the ego is, the better it can stand the heaviest shocks without 
being destroyed, and can even survive the shock of corporeal death. 

Suffering and spiritual struggle are, thus, inevitable for the devel- 
opment of man, and the farther away the spiritual goal, the more dif- 
ficult the path, the happier is the poet who admits also the possibility 
and necessity of error during this development (ZA II 24, J 1453). 

Error can prove useful provided that man commits it in exercising 
his own powers and opening new roads for himself. If committed on 
the trodden path in imitation of those who erred before, error is, of 
course, only of negative value. For imitation, taglid, is considered by 
Iqbal the negative complement of faqr, since it weakens and even 
destroys the ego. taglīd is not only the imitation of oft-repeated 
poetical or aesthetical pattern, or the following of the opinion of the 
chains of transmitters of traditions and commentaries without explor- 
ing the very content of the transmitted fact—-taglid, in Iqbal's read- 
ing, means to accept something without proper effort— 


Be repentant when thou wishest a ruby from thy father's heritage— 
Where is there the pleasure which is hidden in getting a ruby out 
of the stone (ZA II 61), 


perhaps an echo of the Goethean "Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen”. 
Iqbal's protest against blind acceptance of everything inherited 
(with the exception, of course, of the Divine law of the Qur'an) was 
raised in a time when the Islamic world needed a new impetus, when 
theologians in different countries had flung a challenge to the blind 
acceptance of the centuries-old consensus of medieval jurists, wanting 
to re-open the door of ijtihād, of investigating afresh the classical 
sources of Islamic law; but it was also the time when a new kind of 
imitation encroached upon the East which, to Iqbal, seemed even 
more jeopardizing to the cultural life than the adherence to traditional 
patterns: the imitation of the outward features of Western civiliza- 
tion, the aping of European dress and behaviour, of Europe's ways 
of thinking and speaking. This /agl;4 is always included in Iqbal's 


(Ibyà? TV 282), and a large part of mystical poetry in all parts of the Islamic 
world. It suffices to remind of the kind of accusations the mystics -— be it Bektashis 
in Turkey or folk-poets in India — uttered against God's way of "splitting Zakarya 
with a sew", of "throwing Yunus into the mouth of the fish," etc.); cf. Schimmel, 
Yunus Emre, p. 24 note 17; the type is very popular also with the Punjabi mystic 
Bullhe Shah; Iqbal himself alludes to this kind of revolt in Z I 39. 
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condemnation of imitation whatsoever. 113) He has written many a 
powerful poem against this twofold imitation, the most beautiful of 
them being perhaps the ghazal 

Do not become like a mirror annihilated in the beauty of others, 

and wash from thy heart and eye the dream-picture of the others 


(PM 208). 
In the same period he composed the significant quatrain: 


Take thou thine axe, and excavate thy path, 

To go another's road is cruel hard; 

If by thy labour something rare is wrought, 
Though it be sin, it hath its own reward (Lāle 103). 

A hadith says that z/;bad deserves reward even if it proves wrong, 
and twofold reward if it proves right. Creative energy and the will 
to activity do not allow a blind imitation of anything, and will find 
their own way of acting— "no bird soars too high if he soars with his 
own wings”. 114) For: 

If imitation had been something useful, 

Our Prophet would have followed the path of his ancestors, 
runs the last verse of the Payam-; Mashriq, and in the introductory 
prayer of the Zabar-i‘ajam the poet wants 


one home-born sigh, because he does not live by the breath of others 


which includes a cleverly concealed attack on the traditional concept 
of the healing breath of Christ and so turns into a refutation of Euro- 
pean influence. 

For Iqbal, imitation belongs to those elements which are significant 
of subserviency, ghulami—as opposed to ‘ubi#diya, the state of the 
slave of God. Subserviency means a state in which there is no real 
faith left, even if a man knows the Quran by heart (Pas 50), a state 
when man bows before other people, and is dependent on others 
than God. Thus it is again a contrast to fagr. A person who makes 
himself servile to others in this meaning (not in the free loving and 
benevolent service) is meaner than a dog— 


I have never seen that a dog bowed before a dog (PM 157). 


113) Cf. ZK 170: 

But I have fear that his voice of 'reformation' 

In the East is nothing but an excuse for the imitation of the Europeans! 
114) Blake, Proverbs of Hell, 125. 
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This problem of subserviency has been treated in full in the Zarb-7 
Kalim (p. 78 ff.), where a long chapter is dedicated to the Beaux 
Arts of the Servants (251 ff.) under which are ranged f.i. music and 
painting but which contains also a description of the Religion of the 
servants. The chapter is interesting because it contains Iqbal's verdict 
on art which 1s considered useful only as far as it serves to stir the 
hidden energy in mankind. He was most critical to the existence of 
fine arts in Islamic culture, and has admired most those buildings 
which seemed to express the vigorous character of the young and 
powerful Islam, like the mosque of Cordova, and the Qutub Minar 
of Delhi. But on the whole the beautiful form as such did not appeal 
that much to him (cf. Pas 7). 

The large concept of subserviency contains whatever weakens 
human character and declines man from his way to loftier heights. 
Besides imitation, the concept of fear and timidity is prevalent here. 
Fear of God is natural and necessary—Iqbal was the last to deny the 
fear which is awakened by the Ourānic revelation, the fear of the 
Lord of Justice and Power which had overshadowed the religious life 
of the early mystics, and has been considered in mysticism a necessary 
stage on the way towards God. On the other hand to fear others 
than God is nothing else but a kind of hidden shirk (polytheism). 
God being the only one who is to be feared, everything else which 
may frighten and intimidate mankind becomes a mate of God and 
thus misleads man from pure monotheism (R 111). 


Every evil which is hidden in thy breast, 
its root 1s fear, if you look right (R 109). 


Therefore a whole chapter in the Rumäz is called 


Despair and sadness and fear are the mothers of evil and the cutters 
of life, and the witness of God's unity finishes these ugly maladies 
(R 180). 


For according to the Ourānic description the real friends of God 
are those "upon whom there is no fear, and they are not sad" (Süra 
9/140, often quoted in Iqbal's poetry). And on the other hand, a 
believer who has got to create in himself the attributes of God, may 
well avoid fear: this is a typical 'human' attribute whereas love is 
divine and therefore eternally valid: thus runs already Maulānā 
Rümi's argumentation (Math. V 2184 ff.). 
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Iqbal has applied these different concepts not only to the indivi- 
dual but as well to the nation. His philosophy of Self 1s thought valid 
also for the whole community of faithful, since according to him 
a nation is, just as the individual, an ego, and has to follow the 
same lines of conduct as the individual does. In the Rumuz 
where he develops in full his ideas on nationhood he compares the 
national ego to that of a child which develops slowly until it can say 
T (R 170). The ideal nation is built on the principle of tauhid, the 
attestation of God's unity which is reflected in the essential unity of 
the nation, in prophethood, in an eternal Divine law, and in a 
spiritual centre (like the Kaaba). 115) The poet also includes the 
principle of maternity into the foundations of the ideal nation. This 
ideal Muslim nation would comprise all individual Muslim nations 
and developing gradually its collective Ego through all the elements 
which are required for the growth of the individual ego too—love, 
power, effort, etc.—it would unfold and slowly embrace the whole 
world. The original unity of mankind which has been broken into 
pieces by the policy of duality between the temporal and religious 
side of life, by the supremacy of selfish interest, of material aims in 
different forms, shall be restored once more thanks to the all-em- 
bracing ideal of the Muslim society as Iqbal imagined it. His intro- 
duction to the first edition of the Rzmzz gives an impression of what 
he aimed at: 


Just as in the individual life the acquisition of gain, protection against 
injury, determination for action, and appreciation of higher values 
are all dependent on the gradual development of the ego-conscious- 
ness, its continuity, enhancement and consolidation, similarly the secret 
of the life of nations and people depends on the same process, which 
can be described as the development, preservation and consolidation 
of the communal ego... 

The question arises as to whether in these circumstances it is possible 
to bring forth a community, the basis of whose collective life will 
be peace and goodwill. According to the Quràn this is possible, but 
only when man adopts as his ideal the direction of all his thoughts 
and actions by faith in the unity of God, as ordained by the Almighty. 
But the quest and attainment of this ideal cannot be left to political 


119) J. D. J. Waardenburg, L'Islam dans le Miroir de l'Occident, 's-Gravenhage, 
1961: "Pour lui (ie. L. Massignon), l'Islam est une communauté religieuse mono- 
théiste, avec une unité de culte et un dépót commun: le Coran; elle forme un bloc 
spirituel propre..." 
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statesmanship. It will really be a blessing from God, the Beneficent 
that abolishing all self-imposed distinctions and differences amongst 
the nations of the world, a community is created which can be virtu- 
ally styled as 2 people obedient to God, and whose thoughts and 
actions can be truly described in God's own words as those of the wit- 
nesses for mankind .. . 116) 


Iqbal thinks that in this ideal nation which is organized according 
to the eternal rules of the Quran, the individual proper will have 
space enough for unfolding its powers as widely as possible, and reai- 
izing the Quranic order to be God's vicegerent, because in this com- 
munity the most pious one will be dearest to God (Sura 49/13, R 
120). Both individual and nation are called to this vicegerency, and 
it is therefore surprising only to those who are not acquainted with 
Iqbal's way of arguing that he applies Divine qualities to the wake- 
ful nation which is both the realization of the mystical experience 
uttered by Hallaj: Ana@l-hagq, I am the creative truth (AH 98), and 
of the Throne-verse “No slumber takes Him nor sleep" (Sura 2/256) 


Among the nations that one is of high rank 

Which is the Imàm of the two worlds— 

It does not abstain from its creative work, 

For 'sleep and slumber' are forbidden to it (AH 98), 


the ideal individual and the ideal nation are involved every moment 
in a new work, like God who unfolds fresh creative energies without 
interruption. 

Thus the essential word of Muslim creed—that God is One— 
who is interpreted as the greatest personality with intensively infinite 
possibilities of creation, forms likewise the basis of Iqbal's represen- 
tation of man as real personality, endowed with possibilities for devel- 
opment, the highest being in the pyramid of creatures, nearest to God 
and yet most endangered by his growing individualization, but form- 
ed, in any case, "after the form of God”, and also of his picture of 
the ideal Muslim nation in which Divine vicegerency and harmonious 
development of the faculties of the individual in accordance with the 
requirements of the community are warranted through a fresh inter- 
pretation of the Divine law thanks not to bookish learning but to the 


116) transl. from the introduction of the first edition of the Rumzz by S. A. 
Vahid, Iqbal, p. 234, 237. 
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contact of the faithful with the Living God and their daily experience 
of His presence, which makes them "say No to all idolatry and poly- 
theism and let the one true God alone be the ruler in the hearts and 
lives of man”. 117) 


b) "MUHAMMAD IS THE MESSENGER OF GOD" 


Typology of religions compares, in the three great world religions, 
not the personalities of their founders— Buddha, Christ, and Muham- 
mad—but takes into consideration as respective centres of religious 
life (Lebenszentrum) the doctrine preached by Buddha, the person 
of Christ, and the Quran as divine revelation: these are the three 
vital axes on which each religion turns. 

However, phenomenology of religions is also aware of the great 
importance of the person of the founder, and history shows that, be- 
sides the fundamental importance of the Buddhist concept of dharma 
on the one hand, the Quràn on the other hand, the historical persons 
of the Buddha and of Muhammad have been transformed in quite a 
similar manner by later generations of the faithful, and have got— 
just as Christ did in Christianity—both a soteriological and a cosmic 
aspect. 

A. Jeffery has written in his interesting article on Ibn al-«Arabf's 
shajarat al-bawn, that 


many years ago... the late Shaikh Mustafa al-Marāghī remarked on 
a visit to his friend the Anglican Bishop in Egypt, that the commonest 
cause of offence, generally unwitting offence, given by Christians to 
Muslims, arose from their complete failure to understand the very 
high regard all Muslims have for the person of their Prophet. 118) 


The fact that Muhammad has been depicted in European contro- 
versial literature from the Middle-ages up to very recent times in a 
most depraving manner, and that it took the non-muslim world cen- 
turies to describe him and his work with justice, has perhaps un- 
consciously blinded the mind of students and scholars from under- 


standing the great importance of Muhammad for muslim religious 
life. 119) 


117) Söderblom, o.c., p. 299. 

118) A, Jeffery, Ibn al-CArab?'s shajarat al-kuwn, Stud. Isl. X 44. 

119) Cf. fi. H. Haas, Das Bild Muhammads im Wandel der Zeiten; for the 
Middle Ages: N. Daniel. Islam and the West; W. Montgomery Watt, Mobammad, 
Prophet and Statesman; introduction. 
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Even the average European orientalist is often unaware of the 
veneration of the Prophet in Islamic countries— 


You can deny God, but can you deny the glory of the Prophet? 


asks Iqbal (J 608) as quite correct an interpreter of this feeling, and 
Constance Padwick has acutely said: 


No one can estimate the power of Islam as a religion who does not 
take into account the love at the heart of it for this figure (i.e. the 
Prophet). It is here that human emotion, repressed at some points 
by the austerity of the doctrine of God as developed in theology, has 
its full outlet — a warm human emotion which the peasant can share 
with the mystic. The love of this figure is perhaps the strongest bind- 
ing power...120) 


Whole books are devoted to the embroidering of the short sentence 
of the Blessings upon the Prophet, many of them famous in Muslim 
devotion, from West Africa to Indonesia, like the dalā?tl ul-khairāt, 
and the formula of blessing itself is being used sometimes just as a 
magic spell.— 

"Only a slave to whom was revealed" —that is the idea the Qur°’an 
gives of the Prophet, and there is no doubt that Muslim theology and 
Muslim piety have always strived to maintain the human personality 
of Muhammad the Prophet in contrast to the term Son of God which 
seemed to express for them the greatest deviation from true religion 
of their Christian neighbours; and as long Muhammad is mentioned by 
millions of tongues every day as ras#] Allah in the witness formula, 
there is no danger of his deification. Yet, as human the Prophet Mu- 
hammad has been described in the words of the Quran itself, and 
through the numerous traditions which depict him in all his humanity, 
there was, from the very beginning of Islamic history, a strong ten- 
dency to idealize his personality, to attribute miracles to him, and in 
a slow but intense development which has been shown excellently 
by Tor Andrae in his famous study Die Person Muhammads in Glau- 
ben und Lehre seiner Gemeinde, the veneration of the Prophet reach- 
ed mystical heights. 121) Starting from certain verses of the Quran, 


120) C. Padwick, Muslim Devotions, p. 145. 

121) Cf. T. Andrae, Die Person Mohammads, H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften 
des Ibn al-Arabi; R. A. Nicholson, The Idea of Personality in Sufism; A. Jeffery, 
le., al-Hallaj, kitāb at-tawāsīn, ed. L. Massignon, Paris, 1913; H. Stieglecker, Die 
Glaubenslebren des Islam, Lief. II, III; Handwörterbuch s. Maulid; Ibn al-Kathir. 
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Muhammad's future rank as sbafz, intercessor for his followers on 
the Day of Judgment, became one of the centres of popular piety: 
it is he whom the sorrowful implore, on him is the hope that they 
may be released from the fire of Hell, and enter the presence of God, 
and already in rather early mystical theology the greatness and pre- 
eternity of Muhammad is maintained, f.i. in the kitāb af-tawāsīn ot 
Hallaj (d. 922). 

It is quite natural that the repetition of Muhammad's name in the 
second part of the confession of faith, just after the name of God, 
led to the conclusion that his spiritual place was far above that of 
other beings, that he was prior to creation, and that the worlds would 
not have been created but for his sake. The hadith qudsi lauläka—“If 
thou werest not, I would not have created the spheres" — has become, 
in mystical literature and poetry, a widely used cipher for the Pro 
phet's pre-eternal glory. This mystical theology was crowned by the 
idea that Muhammad was the imsan kamil, the Perfect Man par ex- 
cellence, the central point in which divine and human sphere meet, 
the source of light from which the lights of all the other prophets 
have been emerged. 

It seems, that approximately from the twelfth century onwards a 
new side of Muhammad-veneration became more and more popular— 
at least we do not yet know how long it was already in use to cele- 
brate the zazlzd, the birthday of the Prophet, for which poets 
and mystics composed heartfelt hymns and which was, in some 
periods, a real popular festival with illuminations of the towns etc. 
The mauluds which were composed for these occasions, are still exis- 
tent 122) —it is sufficient to mention the most famous example of this 
kind of poetry in Turkey, Süleyman Celebi’s (d. 1429) maulud-i 
sharif which is still living in the hearts of almost all Turks,' and 
which is recited not only on the birthday of the Prophet on 12. Rabi‘ 
I but also as a kind of Soul's Mass at the 40th day after death and at 
the anniversary of death. There are xzaulūds all over the Islamic 
world, and in their simple verses, their loving devotion they belong 
to the most touching expressions of Islamic religious life. 

On the other hand, poets used to put at the beginning of their 


122) The maulid-i serif, by Süleyman Celebi, written in 1409/10, has been trans- 
lated into English by L. McCallum. 
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works—after the poetical praise of God—the nast, a praise poem in 
honour of the Prophet, which also developed into a poetical form 
of its own right; still is the na't of Maulana Rumi wellknown in 
Turkey and the countries where Rümi's mystical poetry is read. 123) 
So Iqbal is perfectly right when he puts the praise of the Prophet 
into Rümi's mouth and makes him describe the greatness of the Seal 
of Prophets (R 152). 

The mystical tradition about the prophetical virtues has lived in 
India as strong as elsewhere; to mention only one example: in the 
folklore of a comparatively small Province like Sind, the maulads, 
the versified stories of the miracles of the Prophet, the prayers which 
were addressed to him since centuries, fill large volumes, 124 and in 
many cases the Western reader could simply replace the name of 
Muhammad by that of Christ, and could, then, recite the same poem 
for himself. 

But in this mystical atmosphere the knowledge of the real human 
life of Muhammad had been nearly forgotten. Not earlier than in 
the last decades of the 19th century the Indian Muslim intelligentsia 
felt the necessity—-as a counterweight against the Christian misstonary 
activities—to inform their fellow-muslims about the life and deeds 
of the historical Prophet. Classical sources, like the ‘Life of Muham- 
mad' by Ibn Hishàm, the collection of traditions, were largely used. 
Syed Ameer Ali's famous work "The Spirit of Islam" is essentially 
called "The Life of Muhammad”, and its importance for a new 
presentation of the Prophet as the unsurpassable model of behaviour 
cannot be estimed too highly. Then followed the great Biography of 
the Prophet by Maulānā Shibli—the first monumental work on this 
topic in Urdu which was completed (it contains 7 vol.) by Sayid 
Sulaymān Nadwi, Iqbal's venerated friend, and was partly translated 
also in other Indian vernaculars. 125) All over the Islamic world more 
biographies of Muhammad written by Muslim scholars were published 
in recent decades than in the same number of centuries, and still this 


123) Text and melody of the nat? of Maulana Rumi in A. Gólpinarli, Mevlâna’ 
dan sonra Mevlevilik, p. 502. 

124) Cf. Dr. N. B. Baloch, Madahin ain Munājātūn. 

125) The first historical Life of Muhammad in Sindhi language was written by 
a Hindu, Lālchand A. Jagtiānī: Muhammad Rasūl Allab, Hyderabad, 1911, thea 
the bàyat an-Nabi, by Hakim Fath Muhammad Sewhānī followed in 1914. For the 
5irat- movement cf. W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in India, p. 69 f. 
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interest in the historical figure of the Prophet is continuing. 126) 
In 1920, a special szrat-movement was started in India which aimed 
at the publication of books and pamphlets on the Prophet for distri- 
buting them among the population esp. in the Panjab. 

The return to Muhammad was also visible in the concentration of 
mystical orders—like the movement of Sayyid Ahmad Brelwi in India 
and the /arga muhammadiya of the Tījānīya or the Mirghānīya in 
North Africa who taught as highest goal the unification of the soul 
not with God but with the essence of the Prophet. 127) 

These two currents: the mystical veneration of the Prophet, and 
the investigation into his life in order to show the Muslims that they, 
just as the Muslim community in times of old, should live in complete 
harmony with the way of life, the behaviour, and the ideal which 
Muhammad had put before the faithful: these two currents together 
form the basis of Muhammad Iqbal's prophetology which is sounding 
like a basso ostinato through his work in the different periods of 
his life. 


The dust of Madina and Najaf is collyrium for my eyes (BJ 61). 


Although some other problems which are most vividly expressed 
in Iqbal's poetry and his philosophical work are rarely touched in his 
letters, the love for the Lord of Beings is felt in his private cor- 
respondence too, and his friends tell that he often was shedding tears 
from emotion when the Prophet's name was mentioned. The visit ot 
«Abdul Majid Qureshi, the founder of the ;7ra/-movement, in 1929 
was most welcomed by him (M II 93), and in the same year he men- 
tions with satisfaction the fact that the Birthday of the Prophet had 
been celebrated by the Muslims in South India— 

in order to bind together the Islamic nations of India the most holy 


personality of the honoured Prophet can constitute our greatest and 
most efficient power (M II 93). 


Iqbal's poetry, too, turns to the Prophet often in most unexpected 
places, and the role of Muhammad is important from the Asrār up 
to the Armaghan; perhaps with the exception of Payam-i Mashriq 
where—except the introduction—only merely literary allusions to the 


126) Cragg, o.c., p. 69. 
127) Vd. EI s.v. farīga, and the analysis in C. Padwick, Mirghaniya o.c., 
p. XVIII ff. 
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Prophet are found. There is the tune of perfect trust in the Prophet 
which is characteristic of the normal Muslim devotions: 


Thy love is greater for the rebels— 
It is, in forgiving sins, like the love of a mother (Pas 69). 

It is however worth mentioning that one side of the Prophet which 
is most frequently mentioned by other poets, esp. in folkpoetry, and 
which makes him so dear to all fearful souls, is not often met with 
in Iqbal's poetical work: it is his role as shafi°, as intercessor at 
Doomsday. Though in the Asrār (383) the poet sings: 


In him is our trust on the day of Judgment, and in this world too 

he is our protector 
this tune is scarcely repeated, since Muhammad Iqbal's conception of 
death, resurrection, and final judgment in the later stages of his theo- 
logical thought widely differs from the accustomed theological and 
popular beliefs and dogmatic details. However, his confidence in 
every human affair rested upon the Prophet whom he had asked, in 
the end of Rwmūz (p. 193 ff.) to grant him the power of activity. 
It 1s rather significant that during his last long illness when he was 
staying at Bhopal he saw in a dream the Islamic reformer Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan—the grandfather of his host —who advised him to tell 
his illness to the Prophet (M I 414), and indeed Iqbal composed a 
long poem (Pas 64 ff.) in which he, after having described the sad 
situation of the Muslims, asks the Prophet to help him in his illness— 
just as seven centuries ago, the Egyptian Büsiri (d. 1296) had com- 
posed his famous gasīdat al-burda in honour of Muhammad who had 
cured his illness: an example which has become a model for pious 
Muslims through all centuries. 128) 


Interior medicine for me is only that I recite blessings (Zzrz4) on 
your ancestor (i.e. Muhammad) 


128) The poet Ka‘b ibn Zuhair was honoured by the Prophet who threw his 
cloak (burda) on his shoulders when hearing his qasida Banat Su"ād. More than 
6 centuries later, al-Büsiri (1213-appr. 1296) composed a poem called al-kawakib 
ad-durriya fi madh khair al-barrīya, after he had been cured from his illness by a 
dream in which the Prophet threw his burda upon him; the poem is therefore 
known as gasīdat al-burda and has gained wide fame all over the Muslim world 
where it is often used as talisman and has inspired commentaries in various 
languages; it was published in Europe for the first time in Leiden in 1761. Allusions 
and quotations from both Ka‘b’s poem and Bügiri's qasida are found in R 116, 
118, 195, BJ 151. 
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he writes, in 1935, to a Sayyid (M I 248)— but even this recitation 
is felt by him to be a daring work— 


from shame my body became like water— 
Love said: Oh you who are subjects to others... 


As long as you have not yet got colour and scent from Muhammad, 
Don't dirten his name with your blessing. (Pas 49; cf. BJ 130) 


Muhammad was for Igbal the visible side of God's activity. God 
could not been seen by mortal eyes—as the Quran says lan tarani 
(Sura 7/139) thou wilt not behold Me—whereas this word is not 
applicable to the Prophet (cf. AH 32): 


God is my Hidden One, thou art my Open One! 
With God I talk in veils, with thee openly! (PM 221). 


And according to an apocryphe tradition, quoted by Rümi and 
many other mystics “Who sees me, sees God" 129 the poet turns to 
the Prophet for help as well as for praise (cf. AH 71). 

Just as the Muslim feels the nearness of God when reciting the 
Quran, Iqbal admits to have felt a spiritual connection with the 
Prophet when working on the subject of Islamic history, and history 
of Islamic law: 


The differences of juristic questions and the argumentations of the 
jurists of Islam in which the love of the Seal of Apostleship is con- 
cealed—the study of all these things gives me an endless spiritual 
delight (M I 404, 1936). 


And how much more the presence of something which was said to 
have belonged to the Prophet! The visit of the khirga-1 sharif, the 
cloak of the Prophet, at Qandahar during his visit in Afghanistan 
inspired Iqbal to one of the finest Persian hymns (Mus. 29 ff.) in 
which he compares his heart to Gabriel who was able to see the Pro- 
phet in flesh, and tells how his heart started singing and dancing 
and reciting poetry in front of the holy place. 


The cloak of the “bar which both of them do not transgress” 
(Süra 55/20) 
I saw it in the light of “I have two cloaks’’130) 


129) Cf. Furüzanfar, abadith-i mathnawi, p. 62 f. 
130) Allusion to an apocryphe hadith “I have two cloaks (&hirqa), they are 
poverty (faqr) and Holy War (jibād)". 
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His religion and his ritual are the effect of the All, 
In his forehead is the writ of destination of everything. 


It goes without saying that a visit to Madina at the Prophet's tomb 
—combined with the performance of the duty of pilgrimage— was 
one of Iqbal's greatest and most ardent wishes from early times on- 
ward (cf. M II 36, 1911). To die in the blessed country of Hijaz— 
that was his dream during war-time (R 198), and not without reason 
his posthumous poems have been called 'Gift of Hijaz. His letters 
in the last years of his life are full of sentences which express the 
nostalgy for the Prophet's country most ardently, and he was sure 
that a visit of that place would bring innumerable spiritual benefits 
to the visitor (cf. his letters to Sayyid Ghulam Mīrān Shah M I 222, 
1937; M I 232, 1938). He had intended to go to Madina on his way 
back from Europe in 1932, but was of the opinion 


that it would be bad manners to dare visit the Holy Presence of 
Prophethood in connection with a journey made for worldly purposes 
(M II 397). 


He wrote, then, the great ode to the Prophet which culminates in 
the line 


Thou art the Preserved Tablet, and Thou art the Pen (BJ 151). 


The more painful his illness grew, the stronger was the wish to 
visit the Holy Places— 


What other place is there left for sinners like me but the threshold 
of the Prophet? (M II 341, 1937), 
and even in the last months before his death he did not give up hope 
that 


I can perform the pilgrimage in the following year and be also present 
in the Presence of Prophethood and bring from there such a gift that 
the Muslims of India will remember it (M I 382, 1937). 


But that dream was not fulfilled—only a whole chapter of the 
quatrains in Armaghan-1 Hijāz is called "In the presence of the 
Prophet". 

In Muhammad— whom he, as most of the mystic poets, often calls 
with his surname Mustafa, the Chosen One—Igbal saw the source of 
everything good and useful in human life; poverty (in religious sense, 
according to the traditional word "My poverty is my pride") and 
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sovereignty belong to the manifestations of Mustafa (cf. Mus 3; Pas 
23 ff.); he is the model for every Muslim (Pas 27), the visible wit- 
ness of God's beauty and power. His way is the only way to choose 
(AH 89) for the Muslims of this century who are still strangers to 
his beauty (Pas 29). This idea, which animates the quatrains of the 
Armaghan, is expressed already as early as in the Jawāb-i Shikwā in 
1913, where God 1s made say: 


Thou a muslim art, and destiny thy edict must obey, 
Be thou faithful to Muhammad and We yield Ourself to thee— 
Not this world alone—the Tablet and the Pen thy prize will be. 


From here we reach the mystical ideas of Muhammad’s pre-existen- 
ce, and can understand, in the light of the development of mystical 
praise, the great hymn which Iqbal has sung in honour of him who 
is the perfect manifestation of Love (BJ 151). Already in the Asrār, 
when showing that "Self 1s strengthened by Love" Iqbal turns to the 
person of the Prophet: 


There is a beloved hidden within thine heart... 
By love of him the heart is made strong... 

In the Muslim's heart is the home of Muhammad, 
All our glory is from the name of Muhammad. 


The idea that Muhammad's name itself is holy which is common 
in muslim piety is already found in the Jawab-; Shikwa: 


Light the world, too long in darkness, with Muhammad's 
radiant name! 


and it is a common idea in all religions that the name of a thing 
designs the thing itself, and that to possess the name means to possess 
the thing itself. Name contains a certain power, a baraka, and that 
is the reason for calling so many children with the name of the Pro- 
phet in order to make them participate of the Prophet's spiritual 
power—but it is also the reason for the tabuisation of the pronoun- 
ciation of the name Muhammad in Turkey, and its changing into 
Mehmet, less the most holy name be polluted by daily use and mis- 
use. 131) 
In the Arar Iqbal continues: 


131 Cf. A. Fischer, Vergóttlichung und Tabuisierung der Namen Muhammads bei 
den Muslimen. 
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Eternity is less than a moment of his time, 

Eternity receives increase from his essence. 

He slept on a mat of rushes, 

But the crown of Chosroes was under his peoples’ feet... 


And more than 20 years later the poet goes on in the same strain: 


He is the meaning of Gabriel and the Qur?àn, 
He is the watchman of the wisdom of God, 
His wisdom is higher than reason... (Pas 12 ff.). 


In the Rumäz, which are, essentially, the treasure-house of Iqbal's 
prophetology, he compares Muhammad to the lamp in the nightroom 
of Being... 


who was when Adam was still in water and clay (R 130, cf. 121), 


alluding to a famous tradition which the mystics have used in order 
to designate the pre-existence of Muhammad: "I was prophet while 
Adam was still between water and clay" i.e. not yet made. 

One of the most beautiful and significant passages in honour of 
the Prophet is found in the /avidname in the scene in Jupiter-Heaven, 
where Hallaj teaches Iqbal the secrets of Prophethood. In these verses, 
Iqbal's ideas about the spiritual and mystical personality of Muham- 
mad are expressed with perfect clearness. That he has choosen Halla) 
as interpreter of his ideas is due to the fact that this mystic had made 
the first substantial contribution to the Muhammad-mysticism, and 
some formulas of the Iqbalian poem may have been translated or at 
least inspired from the passages in Hallājs stab at-tawdsin, esp. 
tasin as-siraj, which was with Iqbal since the first world-war, and 
which he has studied with increasing interest and understanding. 


“His Slave" is higher than thy understanding, 
Since he is both man and essence. 

His essence is neither Arabic nor Persian, 

He is a man, and yet previous to Adam. 

"His Slave" is the painter of destinations, 

In him is the repair of ruins. 

"His Slave" is soul-giving and soul-taking, 

“His Slave" is both bottle and hard stone. 

“Slave” is different, and "His Slave" is different. 
We are completely waiting, he is the waited for. 
“His Slave" is Time, and Time is from "His Slave" 
We all are colours, he is without colour and scent. 


? 
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*His Slave" is without beginning, without end, 

“His Slave"—where is for him morning and evening? 
Nobody is acquainted with the secrets of “His Slave", 
«His Slave" is nothing but the secret of "but God”. 


That Muhammad is conceived both as man and as essence shows 
the relations with Ibn ‘Arabi’s and Jili's ideas of the Perfect Man who 
unites in himself the aspects of the divine and the worldly life. And 
why the stress which is laid on the expression "His Slave"? Accord- 
ing to old mystical traditions which are found already in the most 
ancient handbooks of Sufism, like Qushairi's risāla, and which were 
very common in Sufi circles 132) and not the least in India, as f.1. 
the example of the Panjabi mystic Bullhé Shah shows 133) “abduhu, 
“His servant" points at the highest rank of the Prophet because this 
term is used in the Quran in connection with the ascension of Mu- 
hammad—"Praised be He who travelled at night with His servant" 
(Sūra 17/1) 134) —and since the night journey means the culmination 
of Muhammad's career as Prophet, being brought into Divine Presen- 
ce without veils, the term “abduhu hints at the highest degree of 
prophethood, and, consequently, the highest rank man can reach: not 
sonship of God, but the rank of the faithful servant is the highest 
goal (cf. Pas 33). 

Iqbal 1s, in his lines, completely in agreement with the great Indian 
theologian whom he considered one of the most important figures 
in Islamic history, Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624), who held that the 
highest experience of annihilation be only transient, and that the 
mystic has to come back to the stage of "abdzyat or servitude which is 
the summum bonum of the spiritual life of one who believes in a 
trancendental God. 135) We may also quote another personality whose 
influence on Iqbal has not yet been examined but whose ideas display 
many similarities: it is the Naqshbandi mystic Mir Dard of Delhi who 
has expounded a mystical theory of his own which he called *;/x2-: 
ahi Muhammadi—knowledge of God based on the teachings of Mu- 


132) Cf. Ritter, Meer, p. 105, 208. 

733) Cf. f.i. in Ballhé Shah, p. 296, "The Prophet was called “abduhu”. 

134) Other examples for the connection of Sabduhu with Muhammad in the 
Qur'an: 17/1, 18/1, 25/1, 53/10, 57/9. Important is also in this connection the sen- 
tence sure 4/170: "The Messiah will never scorn to be a slave for God". 

135) Husain, Glimpses, p. 58; cf. also p. 51 about Yahyà Manairi (d. 1380): 
In the state of immediate vision the slave remains slave. 
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hammad—in which he calls those men real unitarians who remain, 
in spite of their divine vision, "slaves of God". 136) Thus for Iqbal 
too not only the secret of the Prophet lies concealed in the word "His 
Slave," but also the secret of every man—for man has to develop his 
spiritual faculties in such a way that he may come closest to the ideal 
of the Prophet as Perfect Man. In the aspect of "His Slave" the Pro- 
phet teaches man the mystery of the tradition "I have a time with 
God" starting from the experience of ascension, i.e. the immediate 
contact with God 137) —the famous word which has formed a favorite 
basis for meditation for innumerable mystics, since it points at the 
experience of human communion with God, when the spell of time 
is broken, and eternity 1s realized already in this life. So, Muhammad 
as His Slave is the model for man in his aspirations towards perfection, 
in which his hand, like that of Muhammad, 


becomes God's hand, the moon is split by his fingers 
(AK 483 ff.). 138) 


The same chapter in the JaviZname contains another description of 
the Prophet which is more complicated. The Quran had described 
Muhammad as rabmatan lil*ālamīn, Mercy for the Worlds (Sure 
21/107), and this word has been used often as diagram for the Pro- 
phet and his activities. That is also the case in a verse of Ghalib, the 
great Indo-muslim poet of the 19th century who had written in a 
mathnawi about the question whether God could create another Mu- 
hammad or not: 


Wherever a tumult of the worlds arises, 
There is also a Mercy for the worlds. 


Iqbal was fascinated by this verse, but a letter to Sayyid Sulayman 
Nadwi (M I 117) in 1922 shows that he had difficulties in finding 
out its right meaning; he concludes: 


136) ]d. p. 65. 

137) Cf. ch. III D. 

138) According to the hadith gudsī, "When | love my servant I become his eye 
with which he sees, his ear with which he hears, and his hand with which he 
grasps”, Sarrāj, &. al-luma‘, p. 59; cf. Abu Nu‘aim, 2ilya, X 99 where this tra- 
dition is traced by through Muņāsibī to the Prophet. Similarly the Qur?ànic word 
(Sure 8/17) "Not thou throwest when thou threwst, but God threw" which has been 
discussed by Ghazzali in his chapter on taubid in detail. The splitting of the moon 
is a miracle of the Prophet, cf. Sūra 54/1. 
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The present astronomers say that in some stars human beings and 
creatures of even higher order may live. If it 1s like that, then the 
manifestation of a Mercy of the World is necessary there too. In this 
manner the transmigration or burūz would be at least necessary for 
the Muhammadans. Suhrawardī, the shaikh of the zshraq (illumina- 
tion) philosophy, was in a certain form convinced of transmigration 
of souls...139) 


This might lead to unexspected consequences for the finality of 
Prophethood, and so Iqbal has left this idea when he inserts the verse 
—guoted by Ghalib in the Jupiter-Sphere—into the Javidname ten 
years later though he is well aware that these lines, if continued, may 
prove dangerous. 

Ghālib is made answering (alluding to sure 87/2): 


Creation, destinity, and guidance is the beginning — 
"Mercy for the worlds" is the end, 


i.e. the finality of Muhammad's Prophethood is maintained, but 
Ghalib himself thinks that further investigations of the meaning of 
this verse might lead to “infidelity which lies behind poetry”. 140) 
Anyhow, by the attribution of this verse to its real author Ghalib it 
becomes clear why this poet—who was neither very religious nor a 
heretic—is put into the same sphere as the great ‘heretics’ Hallaj and 
Tahira. Iqbal would rather—as we can gather from other poems— 
accept this appearance of the Mercy for the worlds as the single ma- 
nifestation of the Muhammadan Reality (similar to Jīlī) though this 
expression, so dear to mystics, does not occur in his work. 
But Muhammad is more than the individual soul 


who has given faith to this handfull dust (Pas 53), 


more than a mystic light illuminating this dark world—he is the 
leader of the community of the faithful, the model not only of per- 
sonal behaviour but that of political conduct — 


139) About Suhrawardi Maqtül (executed 1191 in Aleppo) v. bibliography s.v. 
Corbin; and Bausani, Persia religiosa, p. 228 ff. 

140) The verse of Ghalib refers to a controversy between Maulānā Fazli Haq and 
Ismail Shahid about 1820 in Delhi: Fazli Haq maintained that God could not create 
another Muhammad, whereas Ismail Shahid held that although God will not create 
another Muhammad, but He can if He wants. Fazli Haq asked Ghalib to write a 
Mathnawi in support of his contention; that he did, but the last line—which is 
quoted in the Javidname—shows that he was actually more inclined to Ismail 
Shahid's idea (information kindly supplied by S. A. Vahid). 
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who with the key of religion opened the door of this world 
(AK 189), 


a poetical statement which is completely to the point. It is interesting 
to read the discussion between Iqbal and his friend Sulayman Nadwi 
about the róle of the Prophet in worldly and religious affairs. Iqbal 
has asked him about the #tzhad-1 nabauī, i.e. the power of deciding 
juridical or whatsoever matters outside the Quran (M I 153, 1922), 
and Nadwi answered him that the "prophetic intelligence be higher 
than normal human intelligence" and that the Prophet is guided in 
his decisions towards the absolutely right way. This faculty enabled 
him to become the divinely guided leader of his community, and it 
is more than anything else this political róle which Iqbal has under- 
lined in his picture of the Prophet. Contrasting him with the self- 
centred recluse, the mystic who is not interested in social life, he 
shows in vivid colours how the prophets have always emerged from 
retreatment and given a proper shape to political and social events, 
and how Muhammad has fulfilled this prophetic mission completely: 


On his forehead is the destiny of nations (Pas 33). 


Taking into consideration the idea of Sprenger that Muhammad 
was a psychopath, Iqbal says ironically: 


Well, if a psychopath has the power to give 4 fresh direction to the 
course of human history, it is a point of the highest psychological 
interest to search his original experience which has turned slaves into 
leaders of men, and has inspired the conduct and shaped the career 
of whole races of mankind. Judging from the various types of activity 
than emanated from the movement initiated by the Prophet of Islam, 
his spiritual tension and the kind of behaviour which issued from it, 
cannot be regarded as a response to a mere fantasy inside the brains. 
It is impossible to understand it except as a response to an objective 
generative of new enthusiasms, new organizations, new starting 
points. If we look at the matter from the standpoint of anthropology 
it appears that a psychopath is an important factor in the economy of 
humanity's social organization... (L 190). 141) 


Iqbal has seen—and he is perfectly right here—that the peculiarity 


141) Cf. the remark of G. H. Bousquet: "The fact of an anomal Psychology 
ought not to be discussed; the only interesting question is not, in how far he 
resembled to an epileptic or a lunatic but in how far he was different from them. 
For there existed and still exist many lunatics and epileptics, but there was only one 
founder of Islam." 
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of the prophetic mission consists of freeing the people of the tradi- 
tional concepts of life, to pass from Volksreligion to Weltreligion, 
and that means in the case of Muhammad "to oppose, with energetic 
consistency, those tenets of the Arabian philosophy of life", 142) and 
to form a spiritual community which is no longer bound to prejudices 
of race, blood, and colour. Iqbal has poetically depicted this side of 
Muhammad's activity in the Tasin-2 Mubammad, in the Javidname, 
where the doctrines of the Prophet are reflected through the reaction 
of Abü Jahl, one of his grimmest enemies at Mecca: 


We are utterly heart-sick because of Muhammad; 

His teachings have put out the lights of the Kaaba! 

His religion abolishes distinctions of race and blood, 

Though himself from Quraish, he disowns the superiority of the Arabs. 
In his religion the high and low are but one, 

He ate out of the same dish with his slave! 


To leave earth-rootedness and narrow patriotism, that is, for Iqbal, 
the meaning of Muhammad's hijra from Mecca to Madina which is 
indeed the moment when Islam as a socio-political ideal became vis- 
ible, and which has been choosen very properly by the Muslims as 
the beginning of their calendar: had the Meccans at once accepted the 
teachings of Muhammad, the course of history would have been dif- 
ferent. By cutting the relations with his beloved hometown the Pro- 
phet—according to Iqbal's interpretation— wanted to give an exam- 
ple to the generations to come. Already in the Note-book of 1910 that 
idea had been expressed: 


Islam appeared as a protest against idolatry. And what is patriotism 
but a subtile form of idolatry... The fact that the Prophet prospered 
and died in a place not his birthplace is perhaps a mystic hint to the 
same effect (SR 19). 


The tension between the nationalism in the modern sense of the 
word—-as he had witnessed in Europe and saw growing in the Near 
East after the First World War (without understanding, however, 
that this was, again, a protest against the Western ruling powers)— 
and the "higher nationalism" of the faithful which unites human 
beings all over the world, this tension forms a favorite subject of both 
his letters and his poetry till the end of his life 


142) Goldziher, Muhammadanische Studien, I 12. 
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Native country (watan) is something different in the right doctrine 
of the Prophet, 


and native country is something different in the words of politicians 
(BD 174). 


Leaving the homeland for spreading one's ideas all over the world, 
that is the ideal of the Muslim: just as the scent of the rose perfumes 
the whole garden after it has left the rose-bud, so the individual and 
the "spiritual nation" can work properly only after having given up 
the clinging to the piece of earth which they call fatherland in political 
sense. Iqbal never got tired of preaching that Islam is opposed to 
blood-relationship which is considered earth-rootedness (L 146) and 
therefore incompatible with the lofty ideals of the Prophet and the 
greatest miracle which the Prophet has performed is that he has pro- 
duced a nation. The whole concept of the Rz» zz centres round this 
nation-building work of the Prophet, and 15 years later Iqbal has 
expressed the same idea that 


the Prophet was able to perform the miracle of restoration by his 
word gum, Rise, 
in awakening the cry Allah Hä in the hearts of a nation (Pas 66). 


He believes that a people, by turning back to the simple and proper 
teachings of the Prophet the centre of which 1s the message of God's 
unity and sovereignty, can start a new life after centuries of slumber 
and decadence. 

Iqbal takes over here ideas which had been expressed by a Muslim 
philosopher whom he admired greatly: the ideas Ibn Khaldun 
(d. 1406) had laid down in his x2xggadima about the ‘asabiya, the 
binding power in socio-political life which is strengthened by re- 
ligion: 143) the adherence to the same prophetic revelation will 
create, in a group of individuals, the strongest possible solidarity 
feelings and inspire the group to unexpected activities. 

Muhammad has, according to Iqbal, not only given the example 
of how a supranational society should be built, but is, at the same 
time, the symbol for the unshakable unity of this nation— 


We are like a rose with many petals but with one perfume— 


— 


143) Ibn Khaldun has developed the idea of "asabiya, strengthened by religious 
élan in Muqqadima, Book I, part 3. 
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He (Muhammad) is the soul of this society, and he is one 
(AK 395 ff., cf. R 152), 


and in the Payam-1 Mashriq he has repeated: 
We all the nurslings of one springtime be (LT 83, cf. 82). 


The Prophet is "the heart in the handfull of dust which we are" 
(Mus 32), i.e. the life-giving power which makes mankind a true 
living organism. 

The Islamic nation thus conceived as a sanctuary in which the 
Unity of God, the unity of the Prophet, and the essential unity of all 
human beings are maintained as basis and centre of life, all the 
manifestations of nationalism which tried to break up this unity 
seemed to be for the poet nothing than new idols, new Lāt and 
Manāt—as he calls them with the name of the old pre-Islamic idols: 
we may translate adequately that political nationalism is Baalism. The 
Islamic nation (millat) has other roots than that of dust and water, 
of race and blood, it is built on fundamentals which are concealed in 
man's heart—and the main fundamental is 


Love of the Prophet which runs like blood in the veins 
of the community (R 190). 


Since Iqbal saw under the shining surface of the nationalist move- 
ments in the Near East a return to pre-Islamic, or rather pre-mono- 
theistic, Baalism (only in a refined, but therefore more dangerous 
form), his attacks against Persian nationalism, and Turkish wester- 
nization are so bitter and aggressive, and that is why he loves the 
Afghan nation which is still untouched by these dangers. The Javz4- 
nāme contains, in the Mercury sphere, long discussions about the 
nation-concept in prophetical meaning, and even Iqbal's last state- 
ment and a related poem (cf. AH 278) is directed against a theolo- 
gian—the congress-man Husain Ahmad Madani—who had confused 
the terms of nation (millat) in Islamic sense, and of Nation (qaum) 
in nationalist sense: 


Before his call to Prophethood, the nation of Muhammad (peace be 
upon him) was no doubt a nation and a free one, but as Muham- 
mad's ummat began to be formed, the status of the people as a nation 
became a secondary one. Those who accepted Muhammad's leadership, 
became part and parcel of the Muslim or Muhammadan community 
irrespective of the fact whether they belonged to his own nation or 
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other nations. Formerly they had been slaves of land and race: land 
and race now became their slaves... It is a peculiar greatness of the 
Holy Prophet that the self-invented distinctions and superiority 
complexes of the nations of the world are destroyed and there comes 
into being a community which can be styled ummatan muslimatan 
laka [a muslim community for thee, 2/122] and to whose thoughts 
the divine dictate shuhad@ ‘al@n-nas [witnesses for the people, 
2/137] justly applies. (SS 235 f, 238). 


The ideal x2illat which Iqbal aimed at should be the realization of 
the universal tavhid, the confession of unity which the Prophet had 
preached, who had founded, by his own example, the universality of 
freedom, equality and brotherhood (R 1104 ff.). 


From Prophethood is in the world our foundation, 
From Prophethood has our religion its ritual, 
From Prophethood are hundredthousands of us one, 
Part from part cannot be separated. 

From Prophethood we all got the same melody, 
The same breath, the same aim (R 116 ff.). 


Iqbal's ideal of nationhood is a striking example for that what 
Nieuwenhuize has underlined in an interesting article when he writes: 


To a Muslim the problem of nationhood cannot be envisaged but in 
terms of what scope can be practically and empirically allowed to the 
operative effect to the concept of nation within the coordinates of the 
permanently valid comprehensive of the ummat. 144) 


The factor which should form the ideal Islamic nation is the burn- 
ing love of the Prophet which would enable individuum and com- 
munity likewise to live according the divine law (cf. PM 8), and it 
was Iqbal's idea that, just as Muhammad was the leader and completor 
of the long line of the messengers of God, so his nation should also 
be the leader of nations and the most perfect model of a community: 


He is the seal of Prophets, we that of nations, 


and as he was rabmatan (Mercy for the worlds), so are the Muslims 
which are related to him "the sign of Mercy for the people of the 
worlds" (R 116). Iqbal went even further in his analogy: the fact 
that this world is the heritage of the Free, is understood from the 
divine word /azla&a—'"if thou hadst not been I would not have 


— 


144) Nieuwenhuize, The Ummah, (Stud. Isl. X 118). 
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created the spheres" (BJ 97) which was revealed to the Prophet and 
is, according to Iqbal, to be applied to every faithful, and, as a logical 
consequence, to the ideal Muslim nation (cf. also BJ 117. 119). 

That the aspiration to this leadership among nations involves also 
strength and the will to expansion, is implicitly understood (cf. M II 
163), and might even lead to a new interpretation of the concept of 
jihad, the Holy War. But as much as Iqbal dreamt of the ideal Islamic 
nation, he clearly saw in the twenties the danger that imperialistic 
trends might spoil these ideas of £&zlafat (cf. BD 286, AH 110. 
126), and has warned the Islamic peoples of the consequences of 
blending the "poverty" of the Prophet and the splendour of mundane 
reign. He dreamt, as so many of his contemporaries, of the alleged 
ideal rule of the first four caliphs after Muhammad's death, the Gol- 
den Age of Islam. 

Yet, in our context, it is not the political importance of Iqbal's ideas 
on religion and nationalism but simply their relation to his concept 
of Prophethood and the way how these ideas unfolded logically from 
his love of the Prophet who combined worldly and religious talents, 
and was conceived as a model of all qualities which are necessary for 
the happy life of individuum and nation. 145) 

Iqbal was not only an ardent lover of the Prophet himself but also 
of his family and especially of his cousin and son-in-law "Alī, the 
fourth caliph who has become, in Islamic traditions, one of the most 
important and pathetic figures though he was, historically seen, not 
vety clever in his political affairs. His veneration is common not only 
in Shi‘a circles but he is widely loved also in the sunnitic environ- 
ment. The meaning of the different names with which he 1s called— 
Haydar the lion, Murtaza, karrar, etc.—are set forth in the 10th 
chapter of the Asrār, and in Iqbal's poetry the name ‘Ali or Haydar 
becomes the cipher for that spiritual poverty which strengthens human 
personality; Haydar is the fighter against the unbelievers of Khaybar 
(allusion to the conquest of the Arabian fort of Khaybar in 628), 
and becomes a model of the Perfect Man (Javāb 56, AK 1545 ff.). 
It is the tragical destiny of the Islamic peoples, Iqbal complains, that 
today in the struggle between Islam and nationalism (which is likened 


145) Cf, Igbal's letter M I 14 where he explains Muhammad's killing the Banü 
Nadir and shows that in the Prophet the qualities of wrath and love were marvel- 
lously united. 
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to the heathen town of Khaybar) no "Alī is found who might help 
the Muslim by his purity (BJ 93); nations should realize his attributes 
in themselves (cf. Mus. 38 ff.). The other early caliphs are represent- 
ad merely symbolically—Abu Bakr as model of faithfulness, ‘Umar 
as master of Justice which is—in the same manner as the wealth of 
*Othman——sometimes confronted with ‘Ali’s poverty in order to show 
the two poles of ideal Muslim life. 

Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet and wife of ‘Ali, is a represen- 
tation of all that is loved by Muslims, and in her simple and modest 
womanhood she becomes the model of the true Muslim woman. Shi‘a 
piety had often praised the high virtues of this daughter of the Pro- 
phet, but Iqbal, too, has choosen her as unsurpassable model of Is- 
lamic life: she is dear to the Muslim from three points of view: as 
daughter of the Prophet, wife of his most beloved cousin, and mother 
of Hasan and Husain, whereas Maria is dear to the faithful only in 
connection with her son Christ (R 177). Husain, the grandson of the 
Prophet, has become in Muslim piety a central figure after his tra- 
gical death on the battlefield of Kerbela (680) where the soldiers 
of the Omayyad caliphs killed him and most of the members of his 
family—this fact, mourned over every year on 10th Muharram, has 
inspired innumerable elegies and even dramatical espressions in Shi‘a 
environments, and for Iqbal, Husain becomes in his struggle against 
the Omayyad rulers the prototype of the saint warrior against a 
worldly conception of caliphate. He is the ‘mam of the lovers, the 
free cypress from the Garden of the Prophet, the meaning of the 
great offering mentioned in Sure 37/107, the building of the confes- 
sion of faith (R. 126 ff.). Le. he is, just as his father "Alī and his 
grandfather, the Prophet, a model of the Perfect Man who becomes a 
martyr in his strife for God's unity against the rulers of this world. 

The above mentioned aspects of prophetic life and prophethood 
are more or less common to all Muslim thinkers, and neither in the 
mystical interpretation nor in depicting Muhammad as the model for 
every Muslim, in preaching the imitatio Muhammadi for individuals 
and nations Iqbal has uttered new or unexspected ideas. But he has 
contributed one very interesting point of view to the problem of Pro- 
phethood. Islam has always held the doctrine that Muhammad is thc 
last Prophet after whom no other Prophet will come; his message 
is enough for the world now and in eternity. Iqbal writes, comment- 
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ing the Quranic dictum "Today we have finished for you your reli- 
gion" (Sure 5/5; cf. R 163): 


Now God has finished for us the divine law, 

and has finished for our Prophet prophethood. 

Now the service of the cupbearer was transferred to us, 
He gave us the last cup he possessed ... 


That means that the Islamic nation has to carry on in the lines 
drawn by Muhammad. But what is the meaning of the finitude of 
Prophethood? Would not a new prophet be necessary who translates 
the Divine will into the language of our time or the time to come? 
Iqbal answers this question in a highly interesting way: 


... The Prophet of Islam seems to stand between the ancient and the 
modern world. In so far as the source of his revelation is concerned, 
he belongs to the ancient world; in so far as the spirit of his revel- 
ation is concerned, he belongs to the modern world. In him life dis- 
covers other sources of knowledge suitable to its new direction. The 
birth of Islam... is the birth of inductive intellect. In Islam prophecy 
reaches its perfection in discovering the need of its own abolition... 
(L 126). 


That means that Ourān has opened for man the vast field of 
scientific methods, realizing the importance of the careful observation 
of nature and history. For Iqbal, Muhammad was the first critical 
observer of physic phenomena; that is proved by the example of his 
interest in a psychic Jewish youth which traditions relate (L 16). The 
Prophet was thirsty for knowledge, and this thirst made him the first 
to encourage studies 


Though he saw the essence of Being without veil, 
Yet the word 'God increase me' (in knowledge) came from his lips— 


this verse is written in order to kindle the interest of the Afghan ruler 
Amānullāh in studies and scientific work in his country (PM 6). We 
can understand the importance of this statement better when we con- 
front it with the traditional attitude of the mollas in Islamic countries 
who were hostile to every kind of secular learning and saw in science 
only satanic inventions. And on the other hand, Iqbal wanted to 
prove—as Syed Ameer Ali and others had already done before him— 
that the European science which now threatens the Eastern countries 
and succeeds in seducing the ignorant masses, is based essentially or 
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the scholarship of the Islamic peoples who introduced the scientific 
ways of thinking into medieval Europe. Later on, Mashriqi has in his 
commentary on the Quran even gone so far as to declare the modern 
research workers as successors and substitutes of the Prophet. 146 

This is the one side—the cultural one—of the finality of Prophet- 
hood. On the other hand, it means, in Iqbal's words: 


No spiritual surrender to any human being after Muhammad who 
emancipated his followers by giving them a law which is realizable as 
arising from the very core of human conscience. Theologically the 
doctrine is that the socio-political organization called Islam is perfect 
and eternal. No revelation, the denial of which entails heresy, is pos- 
sible after Muhammad (SS 120). 


These words were written against the modernist movement of the 
Qadianis, which had emerged in the Panjab and which grew more 
and more important in the twenties. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad had 
declared himself the promised Messiah and claimed to be the Mahdi in 
1908; and since, the tension grew between the orthodox Muslim and the 
Qadianis which were split up in 1914 into the Lahore group and the 
Qadian group. 147) As to the moderate Ahmadiya of Lahore, Iqbal 
acknowledges their activity for the spreading of Islam through theit 
missionary organizations in different countries (cf. M II 232, 1932), 
ye: considered them ever more dangerous than the other group be- 
cause they claimed their founder as Mujaddid, and such a claim most 
Muslims were prepared to accept—yet, the heterodox teachings 
remained the same. The Qadianis and their refutation form an im- 
portant subject in his correspondence with Professor Ilyas Barani who 
had published a book against them (M I 410, 419 in 1936 and 
1937), and with Sayid Sulayman Nadwi. He never ceases repeating 
that the belief in the finality of Muhammad's Prophethood 


is really the factor which accurately draws the line of demarcation 

between Muslims and non-Muslims and enables one to decide whether 

a certain individual or group is part of the community or not... Ac- 

cording to our belief Islam as a religion was revealed by God, but 
116) Baljon, Koran exegesis, p. 73. 

147) Cf. Humphrey Fisher, Ahmadiyyah Thought and Evolution, MW 1959/ 
275 ff.; for the whole problem cf. the Munir Report (vd. Ch. IA note 42). How 
intensely the Qadiani problem was discussed in Panjabi circles proper can be under- 
stood from the remarkable number of pamphlets and books pro and contra in 
Panjabi language, vd. L. D. Barnett, Panjabi Printed Books s.v. Ghulam Ahmad. 
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the existence of Islam as a society or nation depends entirely on the 
personality of the Holy Prophet (SS 108). 

Any religious society historically arising from the bosom of Islam 
which claims a new prophethood for its basis... must... be regarded 
by every Muslim as a serious danger to the solidarity of Islam. This 
must necessarily be so; since the integrity of Muslim society is secured 
by the idea of the Finality of Prophethood alone (SS 94). 


Iqbal's Open Letter to Pandit Nehru about the question of the 
Qadianis is an noteworthy document (SS 111-144), and contains 
many important statements about the juridical situation of the Qadia- 
nis whom he regarded as violating the fundamental doctrine of Islam, 
as more dangerous to Indian Islam than was Spinoza to the Jewish 
community in Amsterdam (114). 

In his correspondence with Sulayman Nadwi, Iqbal put his finger 
finger on the question whether 


in Islamic law the diffamation of the Prophet is a delict which has 
to be punished, and if yes, what is the punishment? (M I 189 ff., 
1935). 


His correspondent answered in the affirmative and stated that even 
death-punishment could be sentenced. Iqbal wanted already at that 
time—in the beginning of the thirties—that the rulers of India should 
declare the Qadianis a separate community. 


This will be perfectly consistent with the policy of the Qadianis them- 
selves and the Indian Muslim will tolerate them just as he tolerates 
the other religions (SS 100). 


The problem, however, remained unsolved, and when Iqbal wrote, 
in 1936, that 


thanks Heaven the fitna (disturbance, mischief) of the Qadianis is 
growing weaker in the Panjab (M I 199), 


he could not possibly foresee that the same problem was, in 1953, 
to form one of the most serious problems in the political-religious 
history of the young state of Pakistan in which the orthodox claim 
of declaring the Qadianis an non-Islamic minority led to heavy dis- 
turbances in that very province. 

Iqbal's aversion against this group who denied the finality of Pro- 
phecy was so strong that he has even in his poem 'Session of the 
Satan which was written in 1936 but published posthumously inserted 
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some allusions to the Qadianis who despise the Holy War and strug- 
gle about the question of the Messiah, in order to weaken the unity 
of Islam, helping, in that way, the diabolic powers of destruction (AH 
227). For him there was the unshakable confidence that 


for us Mustafa is enough (AH 81). 


From this central place the "Arabic friend" held in his system of 
thought and in his personal faith, many symbols and ideas of Iqbal's 
work can be interpreted, f.i. the central concept of love which often 
contains the idea of love of the Prophet, or love inspired by the 
Prophet. 

The arabic countries, the language of the Beloved, and many allu- 
sions to Najd and Hijaz gain their true significance in the light of his 
Muhammad-veneration, and it can easily be understood that he wish- 
ed his works to be translated into Arabic. 148) 

But after all the praises of the Prophet in ardent hymns, or verses 
full of theological depth or social and political ideas, Iqbal turns, in 
one of his last verses (AH 29) once more to the Prophet as dear and 
compassionate friend, and with a simplicity which is rarely met with 
in his poetry he shows himself on the road to Madina, to the thresh- 
old of the Beloved, in complete stillness and calmness 


just like a bird who, in the desert-night 
Spreads out his wings, when thinking of his nest. 


C) PRAYER 


The second Pillar of Islam—after the Confession of Faith—is the 
ritual prayer (salat, Pers., Turk., Urdu xamāz) which is to be offered 
five times a day in prescribed forms after ritual ablution. This regular 
prayer has proved one of the greatest forces of Islam, and the absolute 
concentration of a praying Muslim—be it in the congregation, be it 
elsewhere in the midst of unconcerned people—has always deeply 
impressed non-Muslims. Constance Padwick has, in her excellent 
study on Muslim Devotions, entered the spiritual side of the ritual 
prayer with all its contents in a wonderful way. 149) 

Besides this obligatory form of worship Islam knows as well the 


148) Allusion to Arabic or the Arabic friend are found f.i. PM 194; ZK 61; 
AH 48; R 149, 195; cf. also A'zami, Falsafatu Iqbal, p. 8. 
149) Padwick, Muslim Devotions about the different types of worship in Islam. 
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free prayer (du'a) which may be uttered either at the end of ritual 
prayer, or at any time and place; further the dhikr, or frequent repe- 
tition of certain formulas or some or all of the Most Comely Names 
of God. The Quranic word that every created thing is adoring and 
glorifying God in its own tongue 159) —be it the flower breath- 
less with adoration, be it stone, angel, or animal has inspired 
innumerable poets in all parts of the Islamic world to compose beau- 
tiful hymns in which they join in the praise of the Creator of moun- 
tains and trees, of fishes and birds, of shadows and thunders. 151) 

The old sentence lex credendi lex orandi holds true also in Islam 
where the manifold sides of religious life are reflected in the be- 
wildering variety of devotional types, from the merely magical use 
of certain formulas up to the summits of mystical union with God 
or the creative dialogue between man and his Lord. 

On a smaller scale, the maxim holds good also for Iqbal, in whose 
work the mystery of prayer is always emphasized: one of the most 
touching scenes of the Jāvidnāme is the moment, when the poet and 
his spiritual guide Rumi perform their prayer behind the great re- 
former, Jamāladdīn Afghani, and the Turkish prince Sa‘id, Halim 
Pasha. 

We know from his old servant that Iqbal was keen on morning 
prayer, that after prayer he used to read the Qur^àn, and that he did 
not neglect the tahajjud prayers at night 152) which are not compul- 
sory but only recommended and performed by all those who enjoy, 
in the lonely and quiet night, the loving encounter with their Divine 
Beloved, as the great woman mystic Rabia (d. 801) 153) had ex- 
pressed it first. Besides his regular prayer-life, Iqbal seems also to 


150) Cf. f.i. Sure 17/46; 59/24; 62/1; 64/1; 21/20; 41/38 etc. 

191) This everlasting praise has been expressed in classical mysticism in the most 
beautiful manner by Dhü?n-Nün (d. 859), cf. his hymnical prayers in Sarrāj, kitāh 
al-luma", ch. XCIII, and Abū Nu‘aim, Hilyat al-auliya, vol. X. In Persian poetry, 
both the proemia of the great epics (a wonderful example is the introduction of 
CAttār's I/ābīnāme), and the art of ghazal centre in this hymnical praise, the same 
holds true for Turkish poetry where the folk-poets, starting from Yunus Emre (cf. 
the article of R. F. Walsh, Numen VII, and of the present writer, Numen VIII) are 
worth mentioning. Cf. Schimmel, Some Aspects of Mystical Prayer, WI 1953, 
p. 116f. 

192) Mumtaz Hasan, A day in Iqbal' Life, (in: Muhammad Iqbal, Pak-German 
Forum, Karachi, p. 133). 

153) Cf. Margareth Smith, Rabi<a the mystic. 
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have offered now and then other more particular forms of devotion; 
he tells in one of his letters—in 1917—that he had made an zst7khara, 
i.e. a prayer of two rak‘a with the intention to obtain Divine guidance 
and direction for the decision of any special question, after which one 
lies down; on awaking, the idea remaining in the mind decides the 
problem. Iqbal, getting an unfavourable answer, gave up the plan of 
going to Hyderabad (M II 178). 

And how great an importance he attributed to prayer and interces- 
sion can be appreciated from a pathetic letter to Sir Kishan Prasad— 
the Hindu Prime-minister of Hyderabad,—to whom he writes in 
1918, that, now being the sacred month of Ramadan 


I shall pray after the morning prayer for you... I, the blackfaced 
slave, 154) sometimes get up for tahajjud prayer and sometimes 
spend the whole night awake. And by the precious grace of God | 
shall pray for you either before or after tahajjud, for at that time a 
special delight is experienced in the Divine worship—how should it 
be astonishing if prayer be heard at that time’ (M II 193). 

Since Iqbal saw in prayer an act not only of obedience but of love 
which gives man highest spiritual dilection, it can be appreciated why, 
in the Javab-i Shikwa, the Muslim community is blamed because they 
have forsaken this supreme bliss, and are unmindful of its importance 
for life: 

Very heavy in your spirits weights the charge of morning prayer. 
Liefer far would you be sleeping than rise up to worship Me. 

It is small wonder that some of Iqbal's best poems are either writ- 
ten as lyrical prayers, or inspired by the experience of prayer: it is 
agreed that one of his masterpieces is the great ode on the mosque of 
Cordova where he had performed his prayer, and had lived a spiritual 
upheaval greater than he had experienced elsewhere, and which is 
echoed in this poem (BJ 130 ff.). 

Ritual prayer is in Iqbal’s interpretation a means to freedom— 


It came at afternoon the call for prayer 
which purifies the faithful from the directions (i.e. from this world) 
(Mus 15, description of a prayer led by King Nadir of Afghanistan). 


The philosophical explanation of the same fact is contained, al- 
ready some years earlier, in his Lectures (L 109): 


154) Criminals used to be carried through the town, their faces blackened, mostly 
sitting on a donkey. “Black-faced” simply means “sinner”. 
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The timing of the daily prayer which according to the Qur?an restores 
'self-possession' to the Ego by bringing it into closer contact with the 
ultimate source of life and freedom, is intended to save the Ego from 
the mechanizing effect of sleep and business. Prayer in Islam is the 
Ego's escape from mechanism to freedom. 


Daily prayers are thus the most important prescription of the 
Quran on the believers, and are their most precious property. They 
are both jewel and weapon for the Muslim: 


The profession of faith is the shell, and prayer is the pearl within it. 
The Muslim's heart deems prayer a lesser pilgrimage. 

In the Muslim's hand prayer is like a dagger, 

Killing sins, and frowardness and wrong (AK 874 ff.). 


Muhammad Iqbal follows strictly the traditional view according to 
which every individual's prayer is his m‘raj, or ascension to Heaven; 
for the Prophet when he longed for the beatitude and bliss he had 
known in the Presence of God, used to ask his Ethiopian x2xadhdbin: 
"O Bilal, refresh us with the call to prayer". Iqbal has expressed this 
feeling during all periods of his life in poetical form, be it in the 
first stages of his work: 


This impatient one again runs towards God, 
His ascension was a prayer in spiritual Presence (R 144), 


or in the last years: 


If you have got in your body the burning of life, 

Then the ascension of the Muslim is in ritual prayer. 

But if you don't have blood in your body, 

Then your prostration is nothing but an old form (Pas 50). 


Though daily prayers may be said alone, it 1s to be preferred to 
perform them in congregation. For: 


The real object of prayer is better achieved when the act of prayer 
becomes congregational. The spirit of all true prayer is social. Even 
the hermit abandons the society of men in the hope of finding in a 
solitary abode, the fellowship of God... It is a psychological truth 
that association multiplies a normal man's power of perception, 
deepens his emotion, and dynamizes his will to a degree unknown to 
him, in the privacy of his individuality. Indeed, regarded as a psy- 
chological phenomenon, prayer is still a mystery; for psychology has 
not yet discovered the laws relating to the enhancement of human 
sensibility in a state of association. With Islam, however, this social- 
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ization of spiritual illumination through associative prayer is a special 
point of interest (L 92). 


This social side of Islamic prayer has, for Iqbal, a very high value, 
and the fact that 


King Mahmūd, Ayāz the slave, their rank in service was the same 
(Sh 13), 
is a prove of the superiority of Islam on all other religions, especially 
when compared to Hinduism with its rigid caste-system. As much as 
he holds that the form of prayer ought not to become a matter of 
dispute, and that the central problem is the presence of the heart, he 
does not ignore 


that the posture of the body is a real factor in determining the atti- 
tude of the mind. The choice of one particular direction in Islamic 
worship is meant to secure the unity of feeling in the congregation, 
and its form in general creates and fosters the sense of social equality 
inasmuch as it tends to destroy the feeling of rank or race-superiority 
in the worshippers. What a tremendous spiritual revolution will take 
place, practically in no time, if the proud aristocratic Brahman of 
South India is daily made to stand shoulder to shoulder with the un- 
touchable! From the unity of the all-inclusive Ego who creates and 
sustains all Egos follows the essential unity of mankind. The division 
of mankind into races, nations, and tribes, according to the Quran 
is for purposes of identification only. The Islamic form of association 
in prayer, besides its cognitive value, is further indicative of the 
aspiration to realize his essential unity of mankind as a fact in life 
by demolishing all barriers which stand between man and man 

(L 93 f.). 


Notwithstanding the importance which Iqbal ascribes to the out- 
ward congregational form of prayer, he always has stressed the fact 
that the heart of the matter is not worship in a beautiful temple or 
gorgeous mosque but the inner approach to God wherever it be. In 
the great scene "Lenin and God" (BJ 144 ff.) he puts in the mouth 
of the communist Russian leader the question to which people God 
belongs, and why He allows Himself to be venerated in splendid 
buildings, the poor having no home to live in. And consequently 
God's "Command to the Angels" runs: 


I am disgusted with all these places of worship built in marble 
Go and build a lowly hut of clay for my worship! 


a command which reminds us of the harsh words against superabun- 


NUMEN, Suppl. VI 12 
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dant offerings and dazzling outward forms of worship that can be 
found in the Old Testament prophetical words, but also of the aver- 
sion of Muhammad and his early followers against every kind of 
luxury in buildings, an aversion which had been renewed in the puri- 
tanism of the Wahhabi movement. 

This idea leads to Iqbal's conception of the fagž in spiritual sense, 
the "poor" who do not care for the outward values of wealth or 
poverty, but find their sufficiency only in God: these are the heroes 
whose prayers can change the history of nations: 


When the poor formed their rows in the mosque 
they rent the garment of the kings (AH 50). 


It is the presence of the heart which matters in prayer, and which 
makes it effective. "There is no prayer (salāt) at all if not with the 
presence of the heart" 155) is a well-known tradition of the Prophet 
which has been repeated by the mystics all through the centuries and 
which indeed shows the most important aspect of true prayer life. 

Iqbal has sung this longing for the presence of the heart in many 
of his poems; he was well aware of the dangers that a purely ritual 
prayer, offered mechanically, might constitute for the inner life: 


As long as longing for Thee is not the aim of my prayer, 
As long both my standing (giyām) and my prostration (suj%d) are 
a veil (between us) (BJ 154). 

Outward forms, as long as they are not an expression of complete 
concentration, may prove merely a barrier separating God and man 
instead of uniting them. This very ideal of Prayer in Presence holds 
true not only for the Muslim but also for the 1dol-worshipper 

An unbeliever with wakeful heart before an idol 

is better than a Muslim who sleeps inside the Kaaba (J 366), 
or, as he puts it in his Speeches (SS 115)— when quoting from Amir 
Khusrau the story of an idol-worshipper and his intense attachment to 
his 1dol—: 

Only a true lover of God can appreciate the value of devotion even 

though it is directed to gods in which he himself does not believe—: 


thus, the conception of true tolerance emerges, for Iqbal, again from 
the experience of prayer. 


199) Cf. minat al-Mathnawi, p. 917; Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. Prayer. 
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The various parts of the ritual prayer have been used by Iqbal often 
as symbols of the spiritual condition of the Muslims—be it the call 
to prayer (adhan), be it the prostration or the standing upright: each 
of them is transmuted into a symbol of a certain spiritual experience. 

The Call to Prayer which has inspired the title of K. Cragg's book 
because of its inclusiveness of the Islamic main dogmas is, for Iqbal 
too, the symbol of the living—or, in his own time, the lifeless—reli- 
gion: 

Lifeless hangs the call to prayer, with no Bilal lo lend it wings, 
Silenced is the voice of worship, the deserted mosques lament 


runs God's answer to the Complaint. 

The adban may become the morning call to the night which covers 
this world (ZK 10, cf. ibd. 130), it may create a new world; con- 
sequently man, this handfull of dust who is aware of the mysteries 
which are concealed in this being summoned from sleep to prayer, 
is spiritually higher than the pleiads (BJ 195). 

Yet, Iqbal has also completely spiritualized the symbol of the adhan 
—in the same way as he has transformed most of the Islamic sym- 
bols—when he says: 


You find yourself the time to your standing in prayer: 
There is no adhan for the ritual prayer of love and intoxication 
(AH 205). 


These words must be compared with a quatrain of the same— 
last—period of his life: 


What do you ask for the loving ritual prayer— 

Its bowing as well as its prostration are secret: 

The burning and unrest of one Allabu Akbar 

Does not fit into the five ritual prayers (AH 208). 


He intends to hint at the mystery that a single takbir, the words 
"Allabu akbar, Allah is most great" (AK 1599) —which forms the 
beginning of the call to prayer (“our gift to the world"), provided 
it is properly realized in human life in the Iqbalian interpretation 
that God is the most inclusive Ego—that such a takbžr does change 
human consciousness to such an extent that man's religious life can 
no longer remain limited to the fixed times of prayer, but that his 
whole spiritual attitude is transformed. It is this cry Allahu Akbar in 
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which “the struggle of being and not-being" is contained (ZK 103), 
by which the stone turns into water (R 148), 1.e. the triumphant cry 
of man who has experienced and witnessed the inscrutable greatness 
of God, and, at the same time, is called to be the Lord's khalifa on 
earth and His co-worker. 

Iqbal characterizes two types of piety— 


religion is either resigned prayers at night, 
or a continuing Allāhu Akbar in the vaste spheres (BJ 196), 


ie. the prophetic message of the living and active God which fills 
space and time, whereas the former one is "the religion of the molla 
and the minerals and plants," ie. quietism without volition. In a va- 
riation of Rūmīs famous ghazal with the recurrent rhyme "is my 
wish" Iqbal has contrasted once more the mystic's silence and the 
prophetic call: 


They said: “Close thy lips and do not tell our mysteries!” 
I said: “No! to cry Allahu Akbar, that is my wish!” (PM 186). 


Entering the prayer-rite properly, Iqbal uses mostly the two posi- 
tions of prostration and of standing upright for the purpose of il- 
lustrating his ideals of the Perfect Man. These two positions become 
equals to the spiritual poverty and the sovereignty of the faithful 
(Mus 3): the first one pointing to man's complete dependence on 
God, the second one showing him in the role as vicegerent on earth. 

The prostration, if performed with ardent love, can 


bring into ecstasy heaven and earth (AH 12, cf. ZK 32, PM 220) 


and give blessings to the soil (AK 1586). Only if man has become 
"completely prostration”, that means if he has experienced his abso- 
lute dependence on God ('schlechthinnige Abhängigkeit’) and his re- 
lation to the Almighty as a slave (R 158), then he will be able to 
attain the higher stages of spiritual life: an idea which Iqbal has 
sometimes expressed with the contrast so common in classical poetry 
of niyāz, petition, and naz, lit. coquetry, pride. 
Of the perfect Muslim, one can say: 


The tremendum of Divine Grandeur is in his standing upright, 
and the beauty of human worship is in his prostration (AH 20). 


Even the blue sky performs its circumambulation around the free 
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man who prostrates in this sublime way (Pas 50) in which the con- 
tact with the Divine has been established and has changed the fate of 
man (Pas 49), whereas the tasteless and loveless prostration is just 
like a blur on God's purity (AH 250). 

Yet, as much the loving prostration is the expression of man's 
yearning for Divine grace, as much can it become an expression of 
too weak a character, and is no longer indicative of the state of Slave 
of God, but of ordinary subserviency, of hopelessness and meekness: 
Iqbal writes in a poem how a Turkish visitor had asked him during 
prayer in Lahore why the prostration had been prolonged more than 
usual and asks God 


to grant the Indian zmdams a prostration in which the message of 1 
national life is contained (ZK 162). 


Prostration without standing upright is significant of the oppressed 
nation, as Satan gladly admits ( AH 215, cf. BJ 84), of spiritual agony 
without resurgence, whilst thanks to the harmonious change of both 
these attitudes man is higher than angels (BJ 129)—for angels are 
bound, according to a traditional conception, to perform only one of 
the movements of prayer (either szjzd or giyam or rukū*), whereas 
man can partake in all of them. 

Those who are imprisoned in the ideas of slavery and have lost 
faith and love, do not know the internal spiritual meaning of prayer: 


He who is killed by this century without fire does not know 
The resurrection which is hidden in his standing up 
(after prostration) —(AH 208). 


In spite of the paramount importance which Iqbal attributes to the 
prescribed prayers, he knows that his wishes, his loving and longing 
words, will break their fixed forms. 


Wherever I bow my head into the dust, roses rise— 
My asking will not find room in two rakas of prayer! (PM 177). 


It surely will not. For Iqbal, the whole life must be sublimated into 
prayer since the greatest prerogative of man is his searching, his ar- 
dent pilgrimage towards Gods. He would not like to be God— 


This being God must be a headache— 
But this being Servant, I swear, that is not headache but heartache! 
(BJ 30). 
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This positive evaluation of man's situation as being endowed with 
the faculty of expressing his longing for God in prayers, has per- 
meated Iqbal's whole work. He was deeply concerned with the dif- 
ferent forms of worship besides the prescribed prayers—be it that 
he took up the Quranic idea that everything is adoring God in its 
own language: 


that the birds are singing their rosary on every tree (R 113) 


or that he shares with the mystics the high estimation of dhzkr, the 
spiritual exercise of repeating certain formulas which had been in use 
since at least the 9th century; in some mystical orders this recollection 
had been elaborated into a refined technique with breath regulation, 
concentration on certain points of the body; but it has also tinged the 
religious life of the simple and unsophisticated people who have often 
found consolation in the quiet meditation of Divine Greatness. 
Relying on the Quranic word “Do not hearts get calm by the recol- 
lection of God" (Sūra 13/28) Iqbal writes to a young Pir in 1937: 


The calmness of the heart comes into existence from the recollection 
of God, and this recollection is the heritage of your fathers and an- 
cestors... and nobody can deprive you from this heritage (M I 230). 


Innumeral poets before him have started their poems with an in- 
vocation of God and a praise of the Prophet, and Iqbal follows their 
example; so he has written, f.i. in the introductory prayers of the 
Jāvīdnāme, one of the finest examples of devotional poetry, or has, 
in the 18th chapter of the Asrār, expressed his loneliness and his 
longing for a companion in highly pathetic style 


How long shall I wait for one to share my grief? 

How long must I search for a confident? 

O 'Thou whose face lends light to the moon and the stars, 
Withdraw Thy fire from my soul! 

Take back what Thou hast put in my breast, 

Remove the stabbing radiance from my mirror, 

Or give me one old comrade 

To be the mirror of mine all-burning love... 


There are poetical prayers of exceeding beauty especially in the 
Zabūr-irajam, in which Iqbal praises the Divine power and fascinat- 
ing grace in fervent verses and tries, as the classical poets had done, 
to describe the mysterious relation of God and man in rich symbols: 
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Thou comest to my bosom, in my autumn spring shall glow (ZA I 55) 
Thine is the hawk upon the wing 

And Thine the thrush sweet-carolling, 

Thine is the light and joy of life 

And Thine its fire and baneful strife (ZA I 29) 

Thou assey of the asseyless, 

Ease of the reposeless mind, 

Cure of the afflicted spirit, 

save too rare Thou art to find '(ZA I 46), 


and with a childlike simplicity he says: 


The raw copper which I have, I make it elixir by love— 
for tomorrow when I come into Thy presence Thou wilt ask for a 
gift from me (ZA I 39). 


Presumably the best, the most personal, and I daresay the most ty- 
pical of Iqbal's poems are these prayers. A careful analysis of these 
prayer-poems would suffice even for the reconstruction of his main 
religious ideas. In his Lectures too, this problem forms the cornet- 
stone in Chapter III “The Conception of God and the Meaning of 
Prayer" where he writes: 


... Religious ambition soars higher than the ambition of philosophy. 
Religion is not satisfied with mere conception: it seeks a more in- 
timate knowledge of an association with the object of its pursuit. The 
agency through which this association is achieved in the act of wor- 
ship ending in spiritual illumination . .. You will see that, psychologic- 
ally speaking, prayer is instinctive in its origin. The act of prayer as 
aiming at knowledge resembles reflection. Yet prayer at its highest is 
much more than abstract reflection. Like reflection it, too, is a process 
of assimilation, but the assimilative process in the case of prayer draws 
itself closely together and thereby acquires a power unknown to pure 
thought. In thought the mind observes and follows the working of 
reality: in the act of prayer it gives up its career ar a seeker of slow- 
footed universality and rises higher than thought to capture reality 
itself with a view to becoming a conscious participator in its life. 
There is nothing mystical about it. Prayer as a means of spiritual il- 
lumination is a normal, vital act by which the little island of our 
personality suddenly discovers its situation in a larger whole life. 

... The quest after a nameless nothing, as disclosed in neo-Platonic 
mysticism—be it Christian or Muslim—cannot satisfy the modern mind 
which, with its habits of concrete thinking, demands a concrete living 
experience of God. And the history of the race shows that the attitude 
of the mind embodied in the act of worship is a condition for such 
an experience. In fact, prayer must be regarded as a necessary comple- 
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ment to the intellectual activity of the observer of Nature... 
(L 89 ff.). 


From the experience of prayer, Iqbal will prove the fact that God 
is an Ego, and his proof for God's Egohood is taken from the Our 
anic verse “Call upon Me and I shall answer you" (Sūra 40/62): only 
an Ego can address another Ego, and in prayer man both realizes God 
as the great Thou and himself as a person who is able to speak and 
to be spoken to. Man who is yearning not as much for perfection but 
for a direct contact with the Ultimate Reality, tries to pray, asks for 
a companion, a being to whom he can disclose these inmost mysteries 
of his heart: 

Prayer is an expression of man's inner yearning in the awful silence 
of the Universe (L 92) 

In many of his poems, Iqbal has expressed what as philosopher he 
had explained by means of psychology. The longing for the presence 
of God is one of his favorite subjects and brings him even to the as- 
sertion that 


from longing I sometimes cut his idol from the stone (ZA GR 221). 
To live without this vision, is worse than death: 


Either open this veil of mysteries, 
Or take away this soul that has no vision! (J 34) 


Only this contact with God grants real life: 


Who knows the end of the world, the judgment? 
As for me, when Thou lookest once, that is resurrection ! 


The call for revelation is a constant feature of Iqbal's poetry: 


For once, O awaited Reality, reveal Thyself in a form material; 
For a thousand prostrations are quivering in my submissive brow... 
As often as the poet had complained of the ritual prayer without 
the presence of the heart, as often does he repeat the call of Moses: 
"Lord, let me see Thee!" (Sure 7/139), and tries to reach the v/5/o 
intellectualis inspite of God's word “Thou shalt not see Me." 
Thou hast said: Do not seek union with Me, I am higher 
than imagination— 
Thou hast created a new excuse for the excuse-seeking tear! 
(PM 182). 


Everything created is a veil between the soul and God— 
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How long wilt Thou draw on Thy face the veil of morning and 
evening! 
Open Thy face, and complete the incomplete epiphany (ZA I 62). 
Even love is still a veil—that is an idea which is purely mystic, and 
has been a favorite theme of the great lovers in Islamic religious 
history who have sung it in verses of unforgettable sweetness—; the 
soul however longs for the vision without veils (not union,—that is 
never Iqbal's goal), a vision beyond the veils of secrets— 


in the nearness where words become a veil 
I will tell the story of the heart with the tongue of my eye 
(PM 173 f., ZA I 61). 


And then it may be that the seeker finds the Divine in himself, as 
the mystics of old had taught it: 


Thou hast come through the eye into my mind— 
But Thou hast entered it in such a way that the eye was not aware of 
Thy coming (ZA I 64). 


In moments like that, the secret of Divine grace can be felt, and in 
a very significant article Iqbal writes: 


The truth however is that neither worship nor reflection nor any kind 
of practices entitle a man to this response from the Ultimate Love. 
It depends eventually on what religion calls grace (SS 155). 


From the philosophical angle, Iqbal's conception of prayer as the 
sole refuge from that frightful emptiness enveloping man finds sup- 
port in the views of the German vitalist, R. Eucken, to whose ideas 
Iqbal's thought shows a frequent affinity. Eucken remarks: 


It seems as if man would never escape from himself. And yet, when 
shut into the monotony of his own sphere, he is overwhelmed by a 
sense of emptiness. The only remedy here is a radical transformation 
of the concept of man himself, and to distinguish within him the 
narrower and the larger life, the life that is straitened and finite and 
can never transcend itself, and an infinite life through which he en- 
joys communion with the immensity and with the truth of the 
universe. Can man rise to this spiritual level? On the possibility of his 
doing so rests our only hope of giving any meaning or value to 
life. 156) 


— ——Ó— 


156) Der Sinn und Wert des Lebens, p. 81; cf. E. Underhill, Mysticism, p. 44. 
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This was, too, exactly Iqbal's root-idea when he highlighted the 
importance of prayer-life. 

Friedrich Heiler has, in his great book on Prayer, distinguished 
between the 'prophetic and the 'mystical' as recognisable and sharp- 
ly contrasted types of religious experience. 157) The goal of mystic 
prayer, after ascetic preliminaries, is the preparation of the soul for 
full union with God, the meditation of God's transcendant beauty and 
the contemplation of his unchanging eternity. A wide variety of reli- 
gious truths may be the themes of the mystical regulation of medi- 
tation; but mystical prayer ends at the moment when union with God 
it attained, when there remains nothing but the ‘clear darkness’, and 
the inexhaustible Godhead, a Godhead which can be described either 
as a Neutrum, as spiritualized force, beyond the personal God, or as 
the essence of eternal beauty, the eternally Beloved whose decrees are 
gladly and ungrudgingly accepted. 

In prophetic religion, however, God is active, creative personality, 
the Living God, to Whom men dare come, as they might to a king or 
a father, with all the tale of their griefs and sorrows. The last goal 
in the prayer of the prophetic type is is not quietude, calmness and 
detachment of wordly affairs but the realization of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Man's aim is not to be united with God but to unite 
his will with the Divine will, and work according to His laws. 

There is no doubt that Igbal, in his whole personality, is an excel- 
lent exponent of this prophetic type of religion. The poet who had 
written in the Asrār (v. 1629). 


Give me the sleepless eye and the passionate heart — 
has never ceased asking God for new activities; he wants that God 
may quicken the thousand years old dust by my call (ZA I 4), 


that he, the Living Stream, may be granted the deserts and mountains 
as his proper place so that he can spread out (ZA p. 4). Again and 
again in the prayers of the first part of the Zabr-itajam, the cry 
is heard: 


Either kill in my bosom the wish for rebellion, 
Or change the disposition of this world and this age— 
either do like this or like that! (ZA I 19). 


157) F, Heiler, Das Gebet, Ch. F II. 
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The wish to create new values, to change the face of the worn out 
powerless world is the leitmotif of these prayers—and there is also 
the pride of a man who has embellished the world (ZA I 12, 66; PM 
132). In a well chosen symbol Iqbal has compared himself to an ar- 
row in the hand of God— 


O hunter, draw me out of the quiver of destiny, 


How can an arrow pierce the heart as long as it remains in the quiver? 
(ZA I 41). 


Arrow in the hand of God, that might sound, in certain respects, 
like an acceptance of the theory of predestination according to which 
the human heart is between the two fingers of God, Who turns it as 
He likes. Yet Iqbal has taken the expression in a more personal sense: 
the arrow is not thrown but by its own wish—as much as man is not 
a simple instrument in God's hand but can ask Him to use him as he 
himself would like it. For, the Presence of God is, according to Iqbal 


a growth undiminishing (J 1791). 


And when man has reached the climax of prayer, staying eye to 
eye, brow to brow with the Greatest Ego, he experiences the infinite 
possibilities in God, and may choose one of them, even asking from 
God the altering of His will and the granting him a new life, a new 
destination. 

From this keen conviction a question rises that has interested the 
whole world of Islam (as of other religions) since the beginning of 
theological thinking and mystical feeling: the question whether 
prayer is compatible with the everlasting decree of God, and, if we 
assume that prayer is allowed—is it efficient? In the Qur?an, as is 
well-known, the ideas of free will and responsibility and of predesti- 
nation stand side by side. Among the Sufis, stern ascetics like "Abd- 
ullāh ibn Mubārak and Wāsitī, boasted of never having asked God 
for anything; and when Ibrahim ibn Adham, one of the most notori- 
ous quietists among the earliest generations of Muslim mystics, came 
into a tempest and the friends asked him urgently to pray for the sal- 
vation of the crew, he answered "This is not the time for praying, 
this is the moment of surrender" 158)—-even among rationalist Mus- 
lim modernists there are men who do not attribute any positive value 


158) Cf. A. Schimmel, Mystical Prayer, p. 112. 
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to prayer in the sense of asking a change in the imminent, among 
them the Indian reformer Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 159) 

But the greater part not only of the theologians but also of mystics 
cung to the Divine promise "Call upon Me, and I will answer you". 
A prophetic tradition related by Tirmidhi (gadar, 6) teaches that 
"nothing wards off the decree but prayer". The greatest Muslim thin- 
kers, and saints, like Ghazzali and *Abdulqadir Gilani, were sure that 
prayer, too, was preordained and belonged to the gadar, and that it 
is not forbidden to use the shield of prayer against the arrows of 
evil. 169) The famous Persian saint Kazerüni was asked: “When food 
and sustenance are provided, why does prayer exist, and why do we 
ask?" And he answered: "In order to show clearly the greatness and 
high rank of the believer, as God has said: If I give thee without 
being asked by thee, the perfection of thy honour would not be re- 
vealed! And therefore, I have ordained prayer, so that thou shalt call 
to Me and I shall answer thy calling". 161) The idea that God tests 
man because He longs for hearing his voice in prayer is found as early 
as in Sarraj’s ktab al-luma" (p. 136), and has been framed in a nice 
story in Maulana's Mathnawi (VI 4217 ff.). In all religions, the 
greatest leaders of the prophetic type have been sure that prayer can 
change the world, can alter the decrees of God. Luther expressed this 
idea thus: 


After prayer, God altereth His decree and will, what you may remem- 
ber well. And here, one must not discuss the secret and veiled change 
of the Divine Will, but learn it, as Psalm CXIX enjoins us: He will 
fulfil the desire of them that fear Him: He also will hear their cry, 
and will help them. He will leave His will and do their will. That 
is a Christian's greatest dignity and his priesthood that he can come 
with his prayer into God's presence and prevail upon God. 162) 


Notwithstanding this admission of the fact that God's will may 
change indeed thanks to the prayer of the faithful, it is agreed upon 
the fact that even a greater marvel than the possible change of God's 


199) Baljon, Sir Sayyid, p. 95. 

160) I5ya I 298; cf. Bajüri, quoted by M. Horten, Die Religion der Gebildeten 
im Islam, p. 138; W. Braune, Die Futūh al-Ghaib des «Abdul Oādir al-Gilani, 
p. 142. 

161) Tadhk. II 293. 

162) Heiler, o.c., p. 399. z 
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will is the psychological effect of prayer. This change of conscious- 
ness which follows real prayer, is its fulfilment: 


If by thy prayer the wide space cannot be changed, 

Perhaps it is possible that thou wilt be changed. 

And if in thy Self a revolution takes place— 

Then it is small wonder when the world changes (ZK 167). 


With this allusion to the Quranic verse “Verily God will not 
change the condition of men, unless they change what is in themsel- 
ves" (Sūra 13/12) which is a keyword of Iqbal's thought, the poet 
stresses the mysterious effects of true prayer as the centre of life. 

The extreme nearness to God that man feels in this last experience 
of prayer leads him sometimes to such a boldness of expression that 
it comes close to impiety. 163) Iqbal, thus, ventures to utter harsh 
words that would be unthinkable in the mouth of a contemplating 
lover, intoxicated by the cup of Eternal Beauty. But this boldness and 
even harshness is a fact often to be found in very religious people. 
Even a mystical leader like Junayd al-Baghdādī (d. 910) is related 
to have said: "When love becomes right, the conditions of fine edu- 
cation no longer apply. 164) ‘Attar and Rumi also tell many stories 
of people who spoke angrily, even offensively, and without any res- 
pect, to God. Turkish mystical poets often criticize God's decrees in 
their verses, and even to-day Turkish popular piety knows the saint 
who has reached the level of zaz, coquetry, and can scold God with- 
out being punished. 165) 

As for Iqbal, the revolutionary poetical prayers that he sometimes 
utters are expressions of his pride of being a human being and, thus, 
to live on the highest level nature affords. As a strong individuality, 
he can work, and by his own work better nature, which is, after the 
first act of creation, still incomplete, and needs man for its perfection, 
as Iqbal has described it in the Prologue in Heaven of the Javidname, 
or in the daring Dialogue between God and Man (PM 132). 

The poet sometimes taunts God: 


163) H. Ritter, Muslim Mystics’ Strife with God, Oriens V; cf. Meer der Seele, 
159 ff. 

164) ]542, IV, 292; ‘Attar, Tadhkira, II 29. 

165) Cf. Yunus Emre, Divan, p. 353; Kaygusuz Abdal, Tekke Şiirleri, p. 143 ff; 
esp. 155; cf. also Bektasi Sairleri, ed. S. N. Ergun, Istanbul. 
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A thousands worlds blossom like roses in the meadow of my 
imagination, 
Thou hast created only one world, and that even from the blood of 
man’s hope (PM 183). 


It is a seemingly strange world, which God has created, and in 
which man has to remember constantly his first disobedience and his 
fall from Paradise. God has made everything for Himself: 


My madness has a grievance against Thy Divinity: 
For Thyself Thou hast the spaceless, for me the four dimensioned 
space! (ZA I). 
gr 
Thou hast acquainted every thorn with the story of my fall. 
Thou hast thrown me in the desert of madness and made me 
dishonoured. 
My sin was (that I tasted) the forbidden corn, his (Satan's) was from 
a prostration (which he did not make)— 
Thou didst not reconcile him, the wretched, nor didst Thou us 
(PM 182). 


And in this world God punishes those who love Him— 


Thou wantest witness for Thy existence from the blood of Thy 
friends (ZA I 39), 166) 


that is the old cry of the prophets who had felt confronted with a 
task which seemed to heavy for them, and the complaint of the mystics 
who have chanted in various modes of the sufferings of the lover, 
and of the afflictions the Divine Beloved showers down on those 
who are dearest to Him. 

Iqbal, who had sighed in his first poetic prayers, like a hundred 
Persian poets before him: 


I am the plaintive nightingale of a forsaken garden, 
I ask for effective help for one in need, 


touches quite a different chord in his later poetry. The nightingale is 
replaced by the eagle: 


By Thy majesty, I swear it, 

No desire my spirit moves 

Save the prayer: An eagle spirit, 

Lord, bestow upon Thy doves (ZA I 46). 


166) Cf. Schimmel, Yunus Emre, p. 24 note 17. 
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Strength and power are now the objects prayed for, and Iqbal has 
more than once asked God for the creation of riper and stronger hu- 
man beings, after the present race has lost all creative power and has 
given up itself willingly into the fetters of Satanic powers. 

The Perfect Man, the faithful who talks freely to God, may ask 
God in the same moment—in a sudden attack on a quietistic concep- 
tion of God Who is only the Beloved but not the lover— 


What hast Thou to do in this world of pain and longing? 
Doest Thou have my fire or my restlessness? (ZA I 6), 


and can yet invite Him to come into his loving embrace: 


Rest for a moment in my lap 
From the labour and trouble of this being God! (ZA I 10). 

This last expression leads to the question of the mutual relation 
between man and God as expressed in the experience of prayer. In 
the closing scene of the Javzdmame, when the poet is standing in 
God's overwhelming presence, he asks: 

Life is everywhere searching and seeking— 
This delicate question has not yet been solved: am I the prey or is He? 


(J 1793). 
an idea to which he had alluded some years ago, too: 


We are gone astray from God, 

He is seeking upon the road, 

For like us, He is need entire 

And the prisoner of desire (ZA II 29). 


The mutual attraction of man and God, theologically culminating 
in the idea of the oratio infusa, has been felt by all those who have 
pondered over the problem of prayer, and the problem of grace. Just 
as the Bible tells that God addressed man first by calling him "Adam 
where art thou?" and gave him courage to answer, so the Quran 
avers that, before the creation, God spoke to the still uncreated human 
race: ‘Am I not your Lord? on which the generations to come answer- 
ed ‘Yes, we attest it’ (Sure 7/171). These verses point to the fact that 
the weak creature cannot approach the presence of the Most Holy ii 
he is not called. This mystery, that God seeks man first, has often 
been expressed in mysticism both Eastern and Western, perhaps in 
the simplest words by the Persian Sufi Kharragānī who beheld one 
night God Almighty in his dreams, and, overflowing with love and 
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joy, cried out: "O my God, for sixty years have I hoped to win Thy 
love, and lived in longing for Thee!" And the Lord answered: "Thou 
hast sought Me sixty years? And We have loved thee from the begin- 
ning of the world... 167)" 

The finest example of the quest of God for man in European 
literature, that of Francis Thompson's Hound of Heaven, is anti- 
cipated by Niffari, an Iraqi mystic of the middle of the 10th cen- 
tury. 168) And how often do we find the idea that God Himself 
gives prayer, that He "causes prayer to grow in us like roses grow 
from the dust”, so that in each "O Lord" of the slave there are a 
hundred "I am at your service" from God's side; that not only the 
thirsty are seeking water but also water 1s seeking the thirsty. 169) 

In a hadith qudsi, God is related to have promised “When my 
slave comes nearer to Me a span, I will approach him a yard, and when 
he approaches one yard, I will approach him one fathom, when he 
comes walking I come running. 170) 

That is just what Muhammad Iqbal wants to indicate: the deepest 
mystery of prayer is the mutual approach of man and God. 

For the prophetic-minded, the fruit of this mutual approach in 
prayer will be seen in action— "prayer naturally, spontaneously, issues 
in action" (Dean Inge). 171) But on the other hand, it is also action 
that leads man to prayer. The search for truth and knowledge may 
show itself not only in the accustomed forms of prayer but also in 
daily life, in scientific explorations and philosophical researches. That 
is why Iqbal holds that 


...prayer must be regarded as a necessary complement to the intel- 
lectual activity of the observer of nature. The scientific observation of 
nature keeps us in close touch with the behaviour of Reality, and thus 
sharpens our inner perception for a deeper vision of it... 


And he continues: 


The truth is, that all search for knowledge is essentially a form of 
prayer. The scientific observer of Nature is a kind of mystic seeker 
in the act of prayer (L 91). 


167) cAttār, o.c., II 253. 

168) Niffari, mawāgif, 11/16. 

169) Cf. Mathnawi, Y 1741, III 2209, 4393, 189 (the most famous story) etc.; 
also Divan, ed. Nicholson No. XXXII. 

170) Wensinck, Concordance, 2/176a (hadith ad-dirā). 

171) In: James, Way of Mysticism, p. 195 (from: Speculum Animae). 
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For scientific research may bring man to a point where he feels the 
mystery of Creation, where eventually his ardent quest for knowledge 
approaches to adoration. That is the point on which Iqbal's interest 
is concentrated: the point where 9:24, the ardour of love, and ‘lm, 
the ardour of science, may be united, and thus help mankind to reach 
a higher spiritual level. Since Iqbal includes all kinds of searching in 
his conception of prayer, it 1s not astonishing to find the statement 
that 


...in great action alone the self of man becomes united with God 
without losing his own identity, and transcends the limits of time and 
space. Action is the highest form of contemplation. 


Prayer is the highest form of action, action the highest form of 
prayer—they complete each other as, to quote Dean Inge once more, 
"the spiralstair by which man may ascend to heaven" 172)—thus we 
can summarize Iqbal's view, too. He has expressed this paradox in a 
key-passage of his Lectures: 


Prayer... is a unique process of discovery whereby the searching Ego 
affirms itself in the very moment of self-negation and thus discovers 
its own worth and justification as a dynamic factor in the life of the 
Universe (L 92). 


d) FAsTING, ZAKAT (OBLIGATORY ALMS), PILGRIMAGE 
AND JIHAD 


It is a strange fact that Iqbal who possessed such a keen sense for 
wide implications and the importance of the first two "Pillars of 
Islam" —i.e. the witness to God's Unity, plus Muhammad's mes- 
sengership, and Prayer—has utilized the last three Pillars comparati- 
vely rarely in his poetical and philosophical work both in their essence 
and as symbols for spiritual states. This is all the more surprising as 
he has praised highly the importance of the unchangeable Divine 
Law in many a poem 173) and was himself as faithful as possible to 
the injunctions of the Quran. He kept, f.i., the fasting during the 
month of Ramadan regularly, and has sometimes mentioned it in his 
letters 174)—though fasting belongs to the hardest duties for the 
Muslim who has to abstain during the whole month from the moment 


173) Pas 36 f. 
174) M I 41 (1916). 


NUMEN, Suppl. VI 13 
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when a black and a white thread can be discerned to sunset from 
eating, drinking, smoking and whatever occurs.(even from an injec- 
tion which would bring something from outside into the body). 

In the Lectures, the problem of fasting has not been touched at 
all, nor has Iqbal tried to explain its deeper meaning as a spiritual 
purification (that would have been, in his view, probably too close 
to the customary interpretations of the ascetics). Only in the Jawāb-+ 
Shikwah, i.e. in a very early period of his spiritual formation, the 
Divine voice is reported to have addressed the Muslims 


Ramadan is too oppressive for your tempers free to bear (45). 
Now, if any stand to worship in the mosque it 1s the poor, 
And if any bear the pains of holy fasting, it is they... (51), 


but besides a short notice in the Asrār about fasting as an important 
side of Islam (879 f.) there is no more mention made of this duty. 

Only the “d-ul fitr, the Feast of Fastbreaking has inspired the 
poet to a few lyrics which, however, do not provide the reader with a 
fresh interpretation of the traditional motif. 

As to the zakat, an obligatory alms which has to be paid by every 
Muslim, it has been in the Quran frequently linked with prayer as 
the most confirming obligations of the Muslim—to perform prayer 
and pay the poor-rate — which shows its paramount importance. lt 
is, as Kenneth Cragg phrased it— 


a main support in the Islamic case against the evils of both capitalism 
and communism. It renders the first innocuous and the second un- 
necessary. It draws the sting of both by depriving Marxism of any 
legitimate argument against property and property of any scandalous 
features. 175) 


The institution of zakāt gives the Muslim—to quote L. Mas- 
signon 176) —the chance of occupying an intermediate position be- 
tween the doctrines of bourgeois capitalism and  Bolshevist com- 
munism, an idea which is an outstanding feature in many modern 
Islamic ideologies which had to define Islam's unique position in the 
present worldsituation. 177) 


179) Cragg, Call, p. 153 ff. 

176) Whither Islam, p. 37. 

177) W. Braune, o.c., 177; cf. also the ideology of the Muslim Brotherhood (al- 
ikhwan al-mūslimūn) who hold that Qur?àn and tradition had established the per- 
fect guidance for individual and society, and that the Islamic State, while allowing 
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Iqbal is one of the fervent advocates of this theory, and aimed at 
showing with stringent arguments that Islam with its divinely inspir- 
ed system of alms-regulation be the only remedy against the corrupt 
system of Western capitalism as well as of Russian communism. Ín 
the latter he saw primarily the social ideals of equality which were 
reminiscent, for him, of the tenets of Islam; though destitute of the 
faith in God, and utterly disregardful of religion, Russian communism 
was regarded by him as a kind of preparatory stage for Islam, and 
he entertained for long time the hope that Russia would leave her 
"state of negation’ and embrace the true faith—"'Bolshevism plus 
God is almost Islam" he wrote once to Sir Francis Younghusband 
(SS 167). That is why he has put one of his revolutionary hymns in 
the mouth of Lenin (whom he confronts, in another poem, with Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, PM 249).178) The Russian leader addresses God (BJ 
144). 


... With Thy permission I desire to ask a question, 

To which the philosophers theses could provide no answer. 
Where is the man whose God Thou art? 

Is it the man of clay who lives beneath the skies? 

For the East, gods are the whites of Europe, 

For the West, gods are the shining dollars... 

...the lot of the hapless labourer is very hard— 

When will this boat of Capitalism be wretched? 


However the materialist outlook of both opposed powers was, for 
Iqbal, enough reason for not accepting them, and his ideals for which 
he found Quranic support were crystallized in a kind of theistic so- 
cialism as vouchsafed by the tenets of Islam (and opposed to the 
‘atheistic socialism’ of Jawaharlal Nehru, Letters to Jinnah). The 
poet's attitude towards property is the old Islamic one: the convic- 
tion that the earth belongs to God which Iqbal has expressed in his 
poetry at several occasions is repugnant of every feudalism: 179) the 
landlord should not boast of his territories. which he has to give back, 
at the moment of his death, into the hands of the Creator. The soil 
is but lent to him for a certain period during which he has to work 


modern scientific research work, would keep aloof equally from capitalism and 
communism. Cf. I. M. Husaini a/-i4hwān al-Muslimin, Beirut 1955 2. 

178) Cf. the article by M. Hamidullah, Ce que pensait Lénine de Muhammad; 
cf. also Tang., p. 72; W. C. Smith, Modern Islam, p. 156 f. 

179) PM 150; J 640. 
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on it and try to ameliorate it, without being emotionally bound to it. 
Not that, as in old mystic traditions, the earth and this world are to 
be despised or considered chiefly as necessary evils, but they are given 
to man for embellishing them, and to make use of the gifts of God. 
Thus Iqbal tried to prepare the ground for social justice relying on 
the implementation of Quranic injunctions. It must be left to the 
sociologists and politicians to decide in how far these ‘utopian’ ideas 
which Iqbal has preached with unflinching energy are realisable in 
the modern society; the point which is important for the historian of 
religion is how the poet strives to rescue Islam from the clutches of 
capitalism and communism by an actualization of the fundamentals 
of Islam. 


As to the Pilgrimage to Mecca which 1s religious obligation for the 
Muslim once in life—if his circumstances allow it—IIlse Lichten- 
stadter writes in her study Islam and the Modern Age: 


Iqbal ... does not devote a sentence of his Lectures... to this central 
rite which unites the Muslim world as nothing else does in Islam. In 
his philosophic poem The Secrets of the Self and in others of his 
poetic works the Kaaba is used as a symbol but not viewed in its 
actuality (p. 50). 


Indeed, Pilgrimage is not mentioned in the Lectures but, as I take 
it, this is rather because this institution—like the other Pillars of 
Islam—was so natural and so central for Iqbal that he did not think 
it necessary to talk in extenso about it in the same manner as about 
those crucial problems which needed a fresh interpretation and re- 
evaluation. 180) Iqbal himself was very keen on performing the pil- 
grimage and visiting simultaneously the Prophet's tomb in Medina, 
and one must not be mistaken by the ironical lines 


I have not made the journey towards the Kaaba, 
since the way is not dangerous (PM 172). 


That is a poetical licence by which he over-emphazises the import- 
ange of danger and struggle for life, an attitude which is lacking in 
those who tread the path unto the sanctuary as a mere formality. The 
older the poet grew the more intense became his wish for pilgrimage, 


180) But cf. BJ 111. 
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but his worsening health prevented him from the tiresome journey: 
financial difficulties added to that as well as some differences with 
persons who wanted to accompany him (M I 225). 181) 

The Kaaba as a symbol of Muslim unity belongs to Iqbal's favorite 
topics—this sanctuary whose story has been written with blood: 


Strange and simple and colourful is the story of the Kaaba: 
its end is Husain, its beginning Ismail (BJ 92), 


that is to say that the Kaaba which was founded (Quran 2/119) by 
Abraham and his son Ismail witnessed in its very beginning the pre- 
sumed offering of Ismail, the perfect surrender of its constructor un- 
der the Divine will (in memory of which event to-day sheeps are 
slaughtered on the second day of the pilgrimage rite, not only in Mec- 
ca itself but all over the world in almost every Muslim family which 
can afford it). And at the end of the spiritual story of this central 
sanctuary of Islam stands the martyrdom of Husain, the Prophet's 
grandson, with whose death in the battle-field of Kerbela (680) the 
ideal state of the early Islamic community was finished, and over- 
thrown by religiously questionable rulers. 

For Iqbal, the Arabian desert whence the virile and unsophisticated 
religion of Islam had sprung like a fountain which gives life to the 
barren land was the centre of inspiration— 


It behoves thee to go back to Arabia... 

Thou hast gathered roses from the garden of Persia, 
And seen the springtide of India and Iran— 

Now taste a little of the heat of the desert (AK 791 ff.). 


The Hijaz with its centre Mecca—often called by the poet with its 
surname al-Bathā—is the hospital for the ills of all and sundry (BD 
219). The order that inside the sacred limits of Mecca shooting is 
illicite during the whole year has provided Iqbal with a very appro- 
priate symbol for the sheltering power of the sanctuary— 


When the deer fled from the sacred territory of Mecca, 
The hunter's arrow pierced its side (AK 1502, cf. PM 143). 


181) The person intended is Sir Akbar Hydari of Hyderabad/Deccan, against 
whom Iqbal has written also the concealed attack in J 1316: "an Antar—i.e. a mean 
black slave—in the dress of a Haydar"—i.e. of Ali, the hero of early Islam; in 
earlier times, he had been on very friendly terms with Sir Akbar; cf. S. A. Vahid, 
Iqbal and Hyderabad. 
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That applies exactly to the present situation of the Muslims who 
have forsaken the sanctuary, i.e. the Islamic way of life, where they 
would live as secure as a gazelle inside the asylum; now, separated 
from the centre of their religious life and dispersed in the wilderness 
they easily fall a prey to the hunters of souls who are lurking behind 
the dazzling promises of modern civilization. 

The rite of pilgrimage is the great occasion for the meeting of Mus- 
lims from all over the world, it 


proved in the end a great aid in unification for the men of every 
tribe and race met at Mecca with a common purpose and in a common 
worship and a feeling of brotherhood would not but be engendered 
in the process (SS 160). 


With these notes he expressed the same feeling which he had for- 

mulated poetically long ago: Pilgrimage 
teaches separation from the one's home and destroys attachment to 
one's native land, 


It is an act of devotion in which all feel themselves to be one, 
it binds together the leaves of the book of religion (AK 881 f.). 


Thus the Kaaba becomes in Iqbal's poetry the symbol of the essen- 
tial unity of the Islamic peoples— 


The centre of the Islamic nation is the House of God (R 154) 
where al] Muslims are brethren (R 77, allusion to Sūra 49/10). 


The whole matbnaw: Rumzuz-: bēkhūdī is impressed with this idea, 
and here the Kaaba is described in most vivid colours: its real secret 
is the unity, as it collects all members of the society around it. In 
Iqbals reading, this sanctuary could be compared favourably to the 
League of Nations in Geneva, the latter one being the storehouse of 
Western political wisdom of divide et impera (ZK 54) whereas the 
Kaaba personifies the Islamic ideal of the single and indivisible nation 
of the children of Adam. The Kaaba is the symbol of both interna- 
tional unity and Divine Unity—as opposed to the idol-temples which 
Abraham destroyed before erecting this building— 


but the thought of the West is destitute of unity, 
since European civilization has got no Kaaba (BJ 117). 


European civilization, having separated religion and politics, 
Church and State, lacks the centre towards which it can be reorient- 
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ated (that is what the post-war German literature used to style as 
Verlust der Mitte): here lies, for Iqbal, the main reason for the West's 
disastrous political situation, and for the dangers of nationalism and 
racialism which emerged so vigorously just during his lifetime. 


The main endeavour of Islam as a religion has been to solve this very 
problem (of race) and if modern Asia wishes to avoid the fate of 
Europe there is no other remedy but to assimilate the ideals of Islam 
and to think not in terms of race but in terms of mankind (SS 194). 


Already shortly after World War I Snouck Hurgronje had attracted 
the attention of the European colonisators to the truth, that Islam has 
always given “des chances égales à toutes les races", a fact which can 
easily be proved from Islamic history. 182) 

Iqbal was, as Nicholson points out in his Introduction to the Secrets 
(P. IX) inspired "by the vision of a New Mecca, a world wide, 
theocratic, Utopian state in which all Moslems... shall be one". 

This was his ideal, indeed, and he has often expressed the convic- 
tion that the real enemy of Islamic culture and life is not Western 
science—which can, anyhow, be assimilated and used for a proper 
end—but the territorial nationalism which burst out after the First 
World War, raising Turkey against the caliphate and making the 
Egyptians shout "Egypt for Egyptians” (M II 56), and he continues 
in the letter which contains this complaint that 


For nations it means death to be separated from the centre— 
If the nation has a centre, what is the place of the Ego then? 
It is Lordship (khuda?) (ZK 178). 


The problem of irreligious nationalism is uppermost in Iqbal’s 
thought and work, and he has stressed over and over again the spirit 
mal unity of the Muslim peoples, preaching that earthrootedness aad 
dependence upon a specific nation or soil would prevent man from 
spiritual lifting: 


Thy wings are overlaid with the dust of colour and race— 
bird of the sanctuary, shed clean thy wings before soaring high! 


It is significant of the great importance in Iqbal's thoughts of this 


182) Snouck Hurgronje, L'Islam et le probléme des races, Verspreide Geschriften 
I, 414 (8.2.1922). 
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problem that the very last article he published six weeks before his 
death deals with the problem of Islam and Nationalism, criticizing 
with unusual sharpness the statement of Maulana Husain Ahmad of 
Deoband, the anti-Muslim League politician, about whom he had 
written also a famous and powerful quatrain: 


... I have been repudiating the concept of nationalism since the time 
when it was not well known in India and the Muslim world. At the 
very start it had become clear to me from the writings of European 
authors that the imperialistic designs of Europe were in great need 
of this effective weapon—the propagation of the European concep- 
tion of nationalism in Muslim countries—to shatter the religious unity 
of Islam to pieces... 

Love of one's native land is a natural instinct and requires no impres- 
sions to nourish it. In the present-day political literature, however, 
the idea of nation is not merely geographical; it is rather a principie 
of human society and as such it is a political concept... 

The history of religions conclusively shows that in ancient times reli- 
gion was national as in the case of Egyptians, Greeks, and Iranians. 
Later on, it became racial as that of the Jews. Christianity taught that 
religion is an individual and private affair. Religion having become 
synonymous with private beliefs, Europe began to think that the State 
alone was responsible for the social life of man. It was Islam and 
Islam alone which, for the first time, gave the message to mankind 
that religion was neither national and racial, nor individual and 
private, but purely human and that its purpose was to unite and 
organize mankind despite all its natural distinctions... 

After getting the name of ummat Muslimah (cf. Quran 2/178 the 
prayer of Abraham and Ismail) from the Court of God, was there 
any room left for merging part of the form of our society into some 
Arabian, Iranian, Afghani, English, Egyptian or Indian nationality? 
There is only one mżllat confronting the Muslim community, that of 
the non-Muslims taken collectively... (SS 223 ff.). 


It grieved Iqbal deeply that even the religious leaders of Islam 
were in danger of yielding to the nationalist ideals, that, as he says 
poetically, even the Kaaba was under the spell of European ideo- 
logies— 

It came a cry: This is not less than the morning of resurrection— 

The Chinese have put on the holy garment of pilgrimage, but the 

inhabitant of Mecca is still sleeping in the sanctuary (BJ 39)— 
the Islamic peoples are unaware of the precarious situation of their 
fundamental religious tenets. 

There are, however, besides the very concrete equation Kaaba == 
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unity of the Muslim; pilgrimage — the means of unification, some 
specimens of poetry from Iqbal's last years in which he has spiritual- 
ized the obligation of pilgrimage completely, as he has done some- 
times with other fundamental precepts of the Islamic faith (f.i. re- 
surrection). In a completely mystical tune he sings: 


In that ocean which has no border 

The argumentation of the lovers is only by the heart: 

Thou hast ordered, and we have taken the road of Mecca— 
Otherwise we have no station but Thee! (AH 62). 


The Kaaba is only an outward symbol of the Divine presence which 
is beyond all forms, and can be attained through interior pilgrimage. 
That is why the poet, deprived of the hope that he might kiss one 
day the threshold of the Prophet and the Black Stone of the Kaaba, 
finds consolation in the internal meaning of the rites, and in the 
circumambulation not of the sacred building but of the Divine be- 
loved: 


The sanctuary is not the Qibla of heart and eye, 

Its circumambulation is the going round door and roof — 
Between us and the house of God there is a secret 

Which even Gabriel the faithful does not know (AH 148). 


Thus, pilgrimage to Mecca has a twofold aspect in Iqbal's worx: 
the outward one, so to say the political one, and the internal aspect 
as a symbol of the highest possible experience: that of the direct pres- 
ence of God. As such it becomes the proper centre of Islam in which 
the religious experience and its political realization are inseparably 
united. 


Although the 77hād, the struggle for religion's sake, has never becn 
declared one of the Pillars of Islam, it constitutes at least a fard al- 
kifaya, an obligation on such a number of individuals who suffice to 
avert the immediate danger. Yet the conception—oft-misunderstood— 
of Holy War has been known outside Islam perhaps better than the 
other obligations of the faith. For the Muslims themselves the great- 
est prerogative of partaking in the fight for religion’s sake is that 
those who are killed "in the quest for God and the other world" as 
a very old traditions runs will immediately enter the heavenly abode 
without undergoing the examination in the tomb. J7had, however, 
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covers a much larger field and the classical works on J;5bad may 
merely be termed as handbooks of public international law. 

By the mystics, the concept of religious struggle has been spiritual- 
ized and for them the jihad akbar, the Greatest Holy War, is the 
struggle against one's own baser faculties and instincts, the taming of 
the flesh, the indefatigable self-control. This spiritualized struggle 
has formed a favorite subject of mystical poetry, and it is no longet 
the warrior in his unsparing fight against heavy odds and eventually 
being killed by his enemies—i.e. the adversaries of his faith—who 
is glorified but the lover who dies on the path towards the Beloved, 
killed by the Sweetheart's cruelty and overflowing with joy when 
feeling the Beloved's knife on his neck. 183) This transformation of 
the motif of death in Holy War which was commonplace in later 
Sufistic poetry seemed intolerable for a reformer like Iqbal, and in 
one of his letters (M I 36, 1916) he attacks those Persian sufis who 
have changed the lofty meaning of j;/bad into something mean and 
enervating. 

As a matter of fact Iqbal was against any war—even 


to lift the sword for the sake of propagation of Islam is religiously 
forbidden (M I 204, 1936, cf. BJ 12), 
and he was deeply convinced that no Muslim could be a defender of 
war for whatever purpose it might be declared (M I 203, 1936), ex- 
cept in defense. 
Yet, in his poetry the concept of Holy War, and martyrdom con- 
nected with it, is often met with— 


to become a martyr is the goal and wish of the faithful — 
not booty or invasion of a country (BJ 142). 


The major issue is not the result of the Holy War, be it victory or 
defeat, but the hope of winning the glorious rank of martyrdom, to 
live in the memory as a hero of the faith. Sultan Tipu of Mysore 
who was killed fighting the British in 1799 appears in the Javidname 
as the living model of this noble martyrdom, and teaches the poet the 
mysteries of gaining life by loosing it for the noble cause of Islam. 

Despite his aversion to any violent solution of political. problems 


183) Very typical example in Shah ‘Abdul Latif, Risā/ē, sur Kalyan, II "Oh Be- 
loved, let Thy knife be blunt, so that I feel the pain caused by Thy hand longer 
and more intensely" etc. 
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under the title of Holy War Iqbal was sharply opposed to those who 
preached that the world has not to be conquered but renounced, and 
he reminded the faithful oft and anow of the prophetic tradition that 
the ‘Monkery of my community is the Holy War, combating the at- 
titude of renunciation which was signified by certain mystic orders to 
be the real conquest of the world— 


Since the Prince of faith has called the whole earth his mosque—- 
How could the faithful stand that this mosque be now in the hands 
of foreigners? 


Therefore 


the pure-hearted man strives intensely in order to regain the mosque 
of his Lord (Pas 25). 


In his literary condemnation of the tenets of the Qadiani-sect which 
was, in the thirties, most active in the Panjab, it is one of the points 
of controversy— besides the problem of the finality of Prophethood— 
that the Qadianis and Ahmadis advocated a purely spiritual inter- | 
pretation of j7bad. 184) 


The shaikh has given a fetwā: It is the time of the pen, 
Now there is no more work left for the sword! (ZK 22). 


He has even depicted Satan in a poem, composed in 1936, as an 
advocate of this conviction and has made him declare that Holy War 
was now forbidden for the Muslims of this age—a hint to the Qadiani 
doctrine. 

For Iqbal. with his staunch belief in the fundamental teachings of 
the Quràn on the one hand, and his revolt against guietistic mystic- 
ism with its devaluation of the human personality on the other hand, 
the classical concept of jzhād could be utilized in support of his 
theories: the growth of the individuality through constant struggle, 
the development of the nation as a collective Ego in never ceasing 
efforts to promote its ideals all over the world and conquer the world 
yard for yard, and the conviction that the death for the faithful who 
is aflame with joyful obedience of the Divine law is nothing but a 
passage towards higher levels of conscience and eternal life: all these 
root-ideas of Iqbal are traceable in his interpretation of jihad. 


184) Munir Report, p. 191, 193, 222, 225. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HIS INTERPRETATION 
OF THE ESSENTIALS OF FAITH 


I believe in God, and in His Angels and in His Books and in His 
Messengers and in the Last Day, and in the Predestination, that 
good and evil both come from God. 


a) I BELIEVE IN GOD... AND IN HIs ANGELS... 


Since the theology proper has already been discussed in Chapter II, 
the chapter starts with the Angels. 


The belief in Angels belongs to the essentials of Muslim creed (ci. 
Sūra II 285). 1). Angels are frequently mentioned in the Quran, a 
whole Sūra (35). being called after them. They are conceived as sub- 
tle, luminous bodies, and depicted in their different occupations: some 
of them carrying the Divine Throne, a pair of them accompanying 
every human being and noting down his deeds, Munkar and Nakir 
questioning the dead in the tomb, Gabriel conveying the Divine Mes- 
sage to the prophets. They never cease glorifying God, each of them 
performing a special movement of prayer. Some of them, though not 
mentioned by name in the Quran, are of great importance in theoio- 
gy, popular piety and mysticism, like "Azrā'īl, the horrible angel of 
death, or Israfil who blows the Trumpet at Doomsday, and numerous 
other angelic beings, often called by strange and difficult names de- 
rived from Syriac and Hebrew roots have intruded upon folklore and 
even the field of sheer magic. 

How firmly the belief in angels is rooted in Muslim theology and 
piety can be guessed f.i. from the sharp attacks of Indian Muslims 
against the interpretation of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan according to 
whom angels and 7727: are only faculties of the human soul. 2) 


1) Cf. art. Mal@ika in the EI. W. Eickmann, Die Angelologie und Damonvlogie 
des Korans. 

2) Baljon, Sir Sayyid, p. 93. That had been maintained also by early philosophers 
in Islam. An attack on this idea of the Indian reformer in the Mx“allim al-QuPan 
(Sindhi commentary of the first juz?, Hyderabad, 1947) (cf. Schimmel, Sindhi 
translations ...of the Quran). 
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For the Muslim the existence of guardian angels watching over 
every human being is unquestionable, and thus Iqbal writes to a 
friend who went on pilgrimage: 


God Almighty may make your journey blessed and the mercy of His 
angels may be your companion! (M I 228). 


That is, as far as I can see, the only time that he mentions angels 
in his letters; and in his philosophical prose-writing, they are of no 
importance. One should expect in the work of a scholar who had 
been interested in the philosophy of Avicenna and especially of Suh- 
rawardi Maqtül a reflection of the angelology which is so character- 
istic of these Persian thinkers and is, indeed, of Persian origin. 
Corbin, 3) who has analyzed the Suhrawardian and Avicennian 
angelology has shown that the Angel is seen by these thinkers as the 
"heavenly counterpart of a pair or a syzygy made up of a fallen, or 
an angel appointed to govern a body, and of an angel retaining his 
abode in heaven”, that angels are the celestial self of man. This idea, 
however, important as it may be in Persian thought, is exactly con- 
trary to Iqbal's picture of the angelic world which can be reconstructed 
from his poems. Eager to go back behind the Persian influences ia 
Islam, he relies directly and completely on the Quranic descriptions 
of the angels, and his leitmotif is the scene in which God ordered the 
angels to bow before Adam who had just been created (Sura 7/11). 
That shows that man is higher than angels, a concept which was well- 
known to Islamic mysticism rather early and is fully developed in 
«Attār's mantiq ut-tair; 4) this idea is not restricted to Islamic mystics 
but can be found in Christian and Jewish interpretations of the Scrip- 
ture as well. Man is higher than angels because he has the faculty of 
loving and longing, because he—to use the Chassidic expression—"is 
the going one, whereas the angel is static, and through his movement 
he vouchsafes the movement which renews the world." 5) Although 
angels are holy in their constant occupation with worship and ado- 
ration, they are not endowed with free will, and therefore, in Iqbalian 
thought 


— 


3) H. Corbin, Avicenna and the visionary recital, p. 21; the same, L'imagination 
créatrice chez Ibn Arabi, p. 270; A. Bausani, Persia religiosa. 

*) Ritter, Meer, p. 624. 

$) Buber, Der groBe Maggid, p. XXXVIII. 
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Though the angels are from the magic of the spheres, 
Their eyes are always directed towards this handfull of dust 
(ZA II 16), 


they "are intoxicated by looking at the people of dust" (ibd. 42), 
since man has given them the unique opportunity to prostrate and 
to bow in an act of free love. So angels are dependent on man; they 
are, for Iqbal, 


nothing but the prisoners of man's phantasy (BJ) 


and even 


a mean prey for the faithful who is the falcon of the lord of the 
laulākā (i.e. Muhammad) (BJ 119); 


that will say that the faithful (who is bound to Muhammad as much 
as the falcon—suggestive of the soul already in "Attār's and Rūmīs 
work—is bound to his owner) does not care for "hunting angels 
and houris": 9) his only goal is God himself whereas angels—and 
we may add: every supranatural experience which is available on the 
way towards this goal—are of no interest to him. 

Iqbal has introduced into his work the angelic chorus: the 'Soag of 
the Angels in the Jāvīdnāme shows in a highly poetical and imagina- 
tive way the qualities of man, and in its place in the poem, at the end 
of the Prooem in Heaven, it is reminiscent of the Angelic hymn in 
Goethe’s Faust—only with reversed order: Goethe’s angels praising 
the Lord Almighty, Iqbal's angels the Perfect Man. 

A. second chorus forms part of a scene “God and Lenin” in which 
the angels complain that 


Reason is now unbridled, love is now without proper place (BJ 148). 


Israfil, the angel of resurrection, has been transmuted into a mere 
cipher of the poet himself and, in general, of the Perfect Man who, 
by the word of love, restores dead souls to life— 


That poem which is message of eternal life 
Is either the song of Gabriel or the cry of Israfil (ZK 133, Cf. BJ 92), 


i.e. according to Iqbal's spiritualized concept of resurrection no special 
angel is needed for causing the dead corpses to come out of their tomb 
(as Maulānā Rümi has depicted it so impressively in one of his 


6) Cf. J v. 783, ZK 41, PM 198. 
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poems): 7) a man who has realized the burning love of God and has 
awakened people from the death-like slumber of negligence and 
heedlessness—the famous khwab-i gaflet of Persian poetry—is to be 
equated with the angel of resurrection; so the poet ventures even to 
invent the equation Israfil = Love (BJ 92). 

The only angelic motif which takes somewhat more room in Iqbal's 
poetry is that of Gabriel, whose name is given to one of the poet's 
Urdu dīwāns; no doubt under the influence of Suhrawardi's treatise 
Le bruissement de Vaile de Gabriel which had been edited by H. Cor- 
bin and P. Kraus in 1935, one year before Bal- Jabril, Gabriel's 
Wing, was published. 

But even this archangel's position is rather restricted. Just as Israfil 
becomes a cipher for the real lover, so Gabriel is 


everyone who has become acquainted with the mystery of the Prophet 
(Pas 41). 


The faithful is alike to that angel since he has direct communion 
with God and does not know 


rival and messenger and doorkeeper (ZA GR 204). 


He 1s even higher than Gabriel 8) who gets his wings only from 
the Prophet (J v. 369) and is a pearl from Muhammad's mirror (AH 
73); that shows that the whole relation between man and the mes- 
senger angel has become reversed. This interpretation can probably 
be understood from the famous tradition in which Muhammad says 
“I have a time with God... in which even Gabriel has no access" 
(J 592, 782). That means that in the direct communion of man and 
God even the highest angel is excluded, that he, as a medieval Turk- 
ish poet has said "remained at the Sidra-tree like a nightingale who 
is separated from the rose" ?) and, to quote Yunus Emre, that he "is 
still a veil between the lovers". 19) Iqbal has taken up this idea more 
than once and expressed in his last poems that 


Between me and the House of God is a secret 
That even Gabriel the faithful does not understand (AH 148). 
7) Selected boems, ed. R. A. Nicholson, No. XXI. 
8) Cf. J v. 31, "the eye is more wakeful than Gabriel". 
9) In the MiSrājiyya of the Turkish poet Ghanīzāde, in Kóprülüzade Mehmet 
Fuat, Eski şairlerimiz, p. 356. 
10) Yunus Emre, Divan 202, cf. 334. 
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The faithful "can bind Gabriel with the hair of the fire of the eye" 
(PM 190) because the messenger angel, albeit he is the trustworthy 
interpreter between God and man, is not enraptured by Divine Love 
and even incapable of standing that nostalgy and intoxication which 
the children of Adam bear. 


Four you heavenly beings recollection and rosary and circumambu- 
lation is better! (BJ 38). 


He is, thus, not as high as Adam 11) 
in whose throat is a song which may uproar Gabriel (BJ 74). 


The madness of love and unending quest is lacking in Gabriel, as 
in every angelic being (BJ 43) 


Speak this my message unto Gabriel: 

My body was not made with light aglow; 

Yet see the fervour of us sons of earth, 

This joy-in-grief no Child of Light can know! (Lale 47). 


Yea, if Gabriel could read what the poet has written, he would 
surely ask God to grant him leave, and give up the bliss of eternal 
union in order to enjoy the pangs of separation and the sighing at 
morning-time! (ZA GR 206). 

There are some minor allusions to Gabriel which point into a dif- 
ferent direction: sometimes he is called, in truely Islamic sense, the 
rub al-amin without whom the stage of yagin, absolute certitude, 
cannot be reached (AH 205) and from whom the thinker's thought 
wants ratification (J v. 283). On the one hand, Gabriel is connected 
with the heart as the organ of gnosis— 


Not every heart is the nest of Gabriel, 
Only God-given ideas are illuminating (BJ 222); 12) 


on the other hand he is simply characterized as a symbol of reason (J 
v 1780, cf. BJ 92): perhaps a faint and far-off remembrance of the 
identification of Gabriel with the First Intelligence in Suhrawardian 
philosophy. This equation is, however, rare, and intellect and science 


11) Cf. ZA II 5, BJ 100. 
12) Cf. H. Corbin, L'imagination créatrice, p. 270 (the quotations from Shah 
Nifmatullāh). 
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are rather called the power through which Gabriel is turned into 
Satan (Pas 57; cf. ZK 71). 

Gabriel assumes, as is seen, several aspects in Iqbal's poetical work, 
one of them being traceable back to the old Iranian religious thought: 
it is his connection with Sarosh, the old-Iranian angel of obedience, 
of hearing and speaking (Sraosha) who was, in later Zoroastrism, 
the psychopompos who brings the dead to the other world (cf. his 
róle in the Arda-Viraf-Nāme). This angel is a wellknown symbol in 
classical Persian poetry, 13) be it in Wzs u Ramin or in the lyrics of 
Hafiz. As inspiring genius he is visible very early in Iqbal's poems 14) 
(BD 193, 209, 235), but, as the poet complains 


his melody has turned into false tunes (BJ 108). 


The classical passus for the Sarosh-figure, the introductory chapter 
of the Javzdname, hints at the relevancy of this angel to Gabriel: 
Sarosh appears here at the beginning of the mystical path, in the 
Heaven of Moon. The initial encounter with the angel is typical of 
all visionary recitals in Persian Philosophy. 15) Corbin has proved, 
that in Suhrawardi’s system Sarosh is equal to Gabriel in his rôle as 
Angel of Man and, at the same time, the Active Intellect. As such, 
he constitutes the tenth intellect who is located in the Moon-sphere, 
exactly there where Iqbal has assigned a place to him. In the other 
róle, as doorkeeper of the heavenly world, or celestial guide for the 
initiated, Sardsh and Gabriel are used alternatively in Islamic-gnostic 
literature: but in the place where one would expect this angel, usually 
depicted with two-coloured wings, Iqbal has used in the Jāvīdnāme 
the old-Iranian Time-deity Zurvān. However, in his first description 
of a heavenly journey, the Urdu poem sayr-7 falak (BD 193) Sarosh 
appears again as initiator-angel. 

The fact that Sarēsh, according to Mazdean cosmology, has sprung 
out of Ahura Mazdah's head is alluded to (in J v. 338), but in the 
following lines, Sarosh is converted—as almost all types which came 
under the spell of Iqbal's pen—into a spirit who has preferred separa- 


13) M. Mot*in, Mazdayasna va ta?thīr-i an dar adabiyat-i Parsi (Zoroastrim and 
its influences on Persian poetry), esp. the chapter on Sarósh, p. 448. 

14) One of the names proposed for the asrār-i khūdī was "Message of Sarēsh,” 
M II 368. 

19) H. Corbin, Avicenna..., p. 151 about the initial encounter with the angel. 
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tion to union, and who teaches man in poetical form the philosophy 
of love and activity: he has done what Gabriel, in Iqbal's term, would 
like to do. 

However, the angels remain rather colourless in Iqbal's picture of 
life. It needs a Satan who makes life more colourful and who tells his 


“old comrade” Gabriel 


I prick God's heart like a thorn— 
But thou... only Allah Hu, Allah Hu, Allah Hu! (BJ 192 ff.). 


Iblis, Satan, is commonly accepted as one of the angels, but accord- 
ing to other verses of the Quràn he belongs to the fire-created jenn. 
In the Quran he is mentioned especially in connection with Adamss 
creation 16) when all angels obeyed God's command to prostrate be- 
fore Adam, Iblis, with the pride of one who is created from fire re- 
fused to bow before a being made out of clay, and was cursed by God 
Then, he induced Adam and Eve to eat from the forbidden tree, be- 
coming thus the cause for their being driven out of Paradise. 

Around these simple Quranic facts tradition has gathered many 
informations about Satan, and the problem of evil, the different as- 
pects of Iblis, have inspired a large amount of stories and legends in 
Islamic theological and mystical literature. 17) 

‘Satan sits in the blood of the children of Adam’, says a wellknown 
hadith, that means that he is nearly inseparable from them. Mysticism 
has often identified him with the nafs which we may render by 
'flesh', or has made him a partner of the nafs—however without ab- 
solute power over human thought and actions— 


You have been granted power to refute his lies, but he has not been 
granted power to force you that what he will (Muhasibi). 18) 


16) Satan is mentioned in the Qurān in Sure 2/32, 7/10, 15/31 f., 17/63, 18/48, 
20/115, 33/74. On the whole he is reckoned among the jinn, being created from fire; 
Baidawi ad Sūra 2/32 thinks that he belonged perhaps to the jinn concerning his deeds 
(fi lan) but to the angels concerning of his species (nauan). In India he is often 
called the mu“allim al-malā?ika, teacher of the angels, but not regarded as angel 
himself. A Bengali poet, Sayid Sultān, has even composed an Ibl/žs-nāme in which 
. he shows the disadvantage of pride; but God commands the angels to show reverence 
to Satan who was their teacher: thus "even if the disciple be an angel and the 
teacher (pir) a very Satan the disciple should obey him... !” E. Haq, Muslim Ben- 
gali Literature, p. 119. 

17) Cf. Ritter, Meer, p. 536 ff. 

18) J. van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Hārit al-Mubásibi, p. 57. 
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In some mystical circles Iblis has been transformed into a pure 
lover and worshipper of God's unity, by others he has been depicted 
as a symbol of sheer loveless intellect; sometimes he constitutes a 
merely psychological factor, sometimes the real personificated power 
of opposition who taunts human race. 

In Iqbal, all the different interpretations of Iblis are amalgamated 
into a new, and most fascinating personality. 

A. Bausani has, in his illuminating article Satana nell'opera filo- 
sofico- poetica di Muhammad Iqbal in which he has translated the great 
Satanic poems, discerned five different aspects of the Igbalian 
Satan: 19) 


1) the Promethean element of action and technigue, of hubris, in 
which conception the poet has been influenced by Milton, 

2) the hebrew-antigue and genuine Islamic idea of Satan as an in- 
strument of God 

3) the gnostic-Christian element of the evil as an independent poten- 
cy, which came from Iran 

4) the idea of a Satanic part in God, which is attributed to mysticism 
and European idealism, and 

5) the pragmatic-political personality of Satan who becomes the ex- 
pression. of his anti-European and anti-mystical (rather: anti- 
guietistic) ideology. 

On the whole we can accept this system, yet we shall go once 
more through the different elements constituting this interesting 
Satan. The Satanic power, Iblis, is a subject on which Igbal's interest 
was focused throughout his life, and who takes—next to the Prophet— 
the largest room in his poetical work. From his first meditation about 
the nature of evil to the last manifestations of Iblis the Politician in 
the posthumous poems, the figure of the fallen angel forms a cornet- 
stone of his work. In his thesis, Iqbal had written: 


In darkness—the feminine principle in Nature—were hidden the 
elements of evil which, in course of time, concentrated and resulted 
in the composition, so to speak, of the hideous looking devil, the 
principle of activity. Mani was the first to venture the suggestion that 
the universe is due to the Activity of the Devil, and hence essentially 
evil (MP 18). 


Here lies the first germ of ideas which Iqbal was to elaborate in 


19) A. Bausani, Satana, p. 101. 
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his later years: that the movement of the world and the growing of 
man is possible only through the conquering of the forces of chaos 
and darkness. 

The culmination of the Satanology in Iqbal's poetry is the scene in 
the Javidname where the fallen angel appears, called out of his dark 
and smoky clouds by the word of Hallaj who praises him as the true 
worshipper and lover in the last part of the Jupiter-Sphere: 


Since he is earlier in love and service, 

Adam is not acquainted with his mysteries. 

Rend the garment of imitation, 

that thou mayest learn from him what taubžd means! 


That is exactly in correspondence with Hallaj’s words in the &z/ab 
at-tawasin. Hallaj's commentator, Rūzbihān Bagli, writes in his com- 
mentary on Sura 2/32: 


Hallaj says: When Iblis was ordained to prostrate before Adam he 
said to the Almighty: Has somebody else taken away the honour of 
the prostration from my heart so that I should prostrate before Adam? 
If thou hast ordained that, Thou hadst forbidden it first!—God said: 
I will punish Thee with everlasting punishment!—Satan asked: 
Whilst Thou art punishing me, wilt Thou not behold me?—God 
answered: Yes.—And Satan said: Thy beholding me is enough to let 
me bear the punishment. Do unto me as Thou wilt !—He said: I will 
make thee rajim (stoned) !—He said: Do unto me as Thou wilt! 20) 


In Hallaj's tasin al-azal wel-zltibas (ch. V) the same problem has 
been pointed out even clearer and more distinctively. Here Hallai 
writes expressedly that there is no real muwahhid (Unitarian) in the 
whole world except Iblis and Muhammad. But the latter being the 
treasurer of Divine Grace, Iblis is the treasurer of Divine Wrath—he 
remained in himself whereas the Prophet went out of himself. Iblis, 
in this chapter, goes so far as to declare that his refusing to obey God 
is the glorification of God (in the quatrain juhūd? laka tagdīs). 21) 

But his fault was, that he saw only Adam's outward form, a figure 
made of clay and water, and did not remark the Divine spark in him, 
nay, he did not, as the true believer in God's Unity must do, see 
nothing but God, being unaware of anything besides Him. 


20) In kitāb at-tawāsīn, ed. L. Massignon the commentary of Baglī on Sura 2/32; 
cf. R. A. Nicholson, The Idea of Personality, p. 32. 
21) Cf. Bausani, Persia Religiosa, p. 258 about Ibn Azāgir's interesting Satanology. 
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Iblis, according to Hallaj, boasted of his serving God before the 
creation of man, and because of his pride he prefers everlasting 
separation to a single prostration. In the continuation of this chapter 
of the fawasin Iblis meets Moses and tells him that he does not only 
always recollect his Beloved but is recollected together with Him: both 
in some verses of the Quran (Sūra 38/78), and at the beginning of 
every recitation of the Holy Book when the reader takes refuge from 
the shaitān rajim before entering the formula ‘In the name of God. 

Therefore Iblis wears the garment of curse proudly, as other people 
would wear the garment of grace— 


To be cursed by Thee is thousand times dearer to me than to turn my 
head away from Thee to any other than Thee (‘Attar). 22) 


He becomes the symbol of the true lover who lives in the station 
of Hope which is a very high rank in love, and Ahmad Ghazzali 
even admits that 


He who does not learn the tauhid from Satan is an heretic. 23) 


From ‘Attar the motif of Satan as the true lover has been inherited 
by Indo-muslim mystic literature. 24) As to Iqbal, he has taken the 
motif—which may have been known to him subconsciously—without 
intermediary from Hallaj, and has introduced it therefore in his dis- 
cussion with that mystic in the Javidname. 

Mystics and theologians have found also other explanations of 
Satan's disobedience: although he has not obeyed the precise command 
of the Lord, he has obeyed His interior will which forbids to prostrate 
before anybody but Himself. Hallaj himself insists: 


that obedience is a sacred duty. The command is eternal whereas the 
will and foreknowledge of God concerning it, whether it shall be 
obeyed or disobeyed, is created, and therefore subordinate. 25) 


as Abu Sa‘id ibn Abr] Khair has suggested: 


although sin is an act of obedience to the Divine commandement it 
is non the less determined by the Divine will. 26) 


22) cAtrar, Ilahiname 3, 4, Ritter. Meer, p. 544ff. (cf. the whole chapter 27/15). 

23) Massignon, Recewil des textes inédits (Paris 1929), p. 96. 

24) F.i. in the Sindhi poet Shah «Abdul Latif, Shah 76 risālē, Sur Yaman Kalyan 
V 29 "āshig CAzazil'—Satan is lover. 

29) Nicholson, o.c., p. 33. 

26) Id. p. 26. 
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That means to put the whole problem into a wider frame and to 
interpret the act of Satan's as prototype to every act of sin. Iqbal has 
used this motif in his poem Taqgd;r, Predestination, in the form of a 
discussion between God and Iblis, the latter pretending that 


My prostration was not in Thy will 
on which accusation God answers 


Thou hast given the name of majbaéri (being forced) to thy own 
freedom (ZK 42 f.). 27) 


Iqbal himself acknowledges that the idea of this poem is taken from 
Ibn ‘Arabi. It may have also been borrowed from Jili who paints the 
situation in a similar way: 


Iblis has worshipped God for thousands or years before the creation 
of the world, and God has forbidden him to worship aught else. 
Therefore, when God created Adam and commanded the angels to 
bow down before him, Iblis refused for he did not know that to 
worship by God's command is equivalent to worshipping God. In- 
stead of justifying his disobedience or repenting of it and asking God 
to forgive him, he silently acknowledged that God will and acts in 
conformity with the eternal and unchangeable principles of His 
nature. 28) 


Another question is the lot of Satan on Doomsday— does the Qur 
ānic "till Resurrection" mean that Iblis will gain back his angelic 
rank, or will, then, follow perpetual damnation for him? Iqbal asks 
with an allusion to Sūra 39/53 "don 't despair of God's grace" (lā 
tagnatū ...) whether for Iblis, from whose hopelessness comes into 
existence the inner burning of creation, the word "don't despair" be 
better, or the order "Despair!" because only through this despair the 
movement of the world is going on (BJ 193). This is one of the most 
original contributions to the problem of Satan's destiny. 

Maulānā Rümi, Iqbal's spiritual guide, has pointed out that Satan 
left the prostration out of envy (Math. II 2642 ff.), not of love, and 
that 


his bad nature was revealed by that act of disobedience just as the 
foulness and malodourousness of dungs are made manifest by the 


27) Cf. Math. I 1480 ff. about Satan's attributing his transgression to God's will, 
and Commentary p. 332. 
28) Cf. MC I, p. 109. 
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heat of the sun. Not his overwhelming love prevented him from the 
prostration but his one-eyedness 29) 


he failed to recognize the glory of God in Adam into whom God had 
breathed (Math. IV 1616). The idea that Satan 1s jealous of man, is 
also wellknown to the Christian Fathers, and in Iqbal's work the 
revolt of the spirit of fire against the dustmade man is repeated sever- 
al times; yet once, man rebels, asking: 


When they brought forth the world from nonexistence, 

they saw its heart cold and without strife. 

Where was fire but in my heart? 

They have created thee from my fire! (AH 177, cf. BJ 215). 


Proceeding from a wrong comparison Iblis concludes that he is 
superior to man, assuming that fire is better than earth: this motif 
leads back to the early Islamic discussions about the preferability of 
earth (of which the Kaaba is made) on fire (the element brought 
into discussion by admirers of Persian fire-worship) 39); Satan be- 
comes, thus, the inventor of the misleading comparison of incom- 
parable objects, of erring intellect. 

Iqbal depicts Satan in the Jāūrīdnāme as a sad, old man, never smil- 
ing, wrapped in a grey cloak. The sadness of the fallen angel is a 
recurrent topic in Sufic literature. But Iqbal may have remembered 
also Nietzsche's description of the devil: 


Und als ich meinen Teufel sah, da fand ich ihn ernst, gründlich 
tief, feierlich; es war der Geist der Schwere—durch ihn fallen alle 
Dinge! 


In his grand complaint, this Iqbalian Satan utters his heartfelt 
discontent with man with whom he has to fight without any positive 
result, i.e. man immediately yields to his seductive words, so that poor 
Satan is deprived of the pleasure of a real strife. In the Complaint 
the aspect of Iblis as seducer is clearly underlined, but seduction has, 
in that period of Iqbal's thought, not a purely negative meaning. That 
is evident from the famous group of five poems which are united as 
Taskhīr-i fitrat, the "Conquest of Nature" (PM 97 f.). Here Satan 
sings a praise of his own active and activating passion: 


29) MC ad II 2624. 
30) Math. I 429, 3216; cf. Bausani, o.c., p. 92-95. 
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Thou hast created the starry spheres: I cause them to move, 

I am the life of all in the world, the life latent in everything. 
Thou givest life to the body, I infuse warmth into life. 

Thou showest the way to peaceful rest: I lead towards restless strife. 
The man of earthly origin, foolish and short-sighted, 

Is born in Thy lap, but attaineth maturity in mine! 


And, penalised for his disobedience, Satan tries to seduce Adam 
who is still living in the peaceful meadows of Paradise, and tells him 
how wonderful a life of burning passion on earth would be— 


Thou doest not yet know that union means death of desire? 
The secret of eternal life is an incomplete burning! 


That is what Satan intends when saying in another poem: 


It was through my daring (to say No) that this handfull dust came 
to possess the ambition of expression, 
My activities alone constitute the warp and woof of the garment 

of reason. 


In the above-mentioned Taskhir-7 fitrat, Adam enjoys the new pos- 
sibilities of life and admits, when appearing in God's presence, that 
his life would have lacked a most important experience without the 
temptation, and that he has even eventually succeeded in ensnaring 
the seducer himself and made him obedient to himself, thus fulfilling 
the task which God had started once: 


Satan born of fire prostrates before the man of clay! 


Satan's personality in this aspect is very close to the Promethean 
type, and one can apply to him the words Werblowsky writes about 
Milton's Satan: "Satan is in trespass and thus sinful, but at the same 
time he represents our aspiration towards new and higher levels of 
existence, our human battle against heavy and indifferent odds." 31) 

The first act of disobedience opened to Adam the hitherto un- 
known possibilities of unfolding his personality, albeit in a world of 
sin, and always entangled by the dangers of transgression and error. 
But 


Error which may be described as a kind of intellectual evil is an in- 
dispensable factor in the building up of experience (L 87). 


The Satanic temptation is eminently important for the development 


31) R. J. Z. Werblowsky, Lucifer and Prometheus, p. XIX. 
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of life, since only through the struggle with Satan man grows more 
mature and attains higher levels of spiritual life. Iqbal's Iblis, taken 
in this active and positive character, may also be compared with 
Goethe's Mephisto who constitutes the element of movement in life: 


Drum geb ich gern ihm den Gesellen bei, 
der reizt und wirkt und muf) als Teufel schaffen. 


It is only he “who makes colourful the story of Adam" (BJ 194). 

Starting from here, the conception of Satan is likely to develop in 
two divergent lines: he can be conceived as the radical Evil which has 
to be subjugated by the constantly striving faithful, or as the spirit 
of Intelligence who helps in the process of individuation, as has been 
pointed out f.i. by C. G. Jung, and by R. Pannwitz. 32) 

Both sides are existent also in Iqbal's Satanology. The fact that he 
likes to show Iblis as the active principle in life, and even more as 
the spirit which is required for man's individuation leads the reader 
close to the standpoint of modern psychologists. 

If Lucifer-Iblis is understood as the Spirit who despises dumb un- 
consciousness and restricted dullness as non-life, helping the soul 
to overcome the powers of chaos by leading it to higher levels of 
consciousness, and becomes thus the real friend of man by making 
him surpass himself and never giving him rest: then we have exactly 
the ideal of Satan in many of Iqbal's poems, i.e. the power which 
throws man out of the inactive, unconscious sweetness of paradisiac 
life into the dangers of individuation. We may be reminded of 
Blake's 'Marriage of Heaven and Hell' in which the ingenious for- 
mulation occurs that the Messiah formed a Heaven of what he had 
stolen form the abyss—"'after all, every inch of psychic territory oc- 
cupied by consciousness is conquered from the unconscious”. 33) 

Iblis, who becomes with Iqbal—as sometimes also with Milton—the 
spirit of individuation, may be, from another point of view, identified 
with reason in its negative aspect: the contrast of Satanic intellect and 
Divine love is recurrent in Iqbal's work who has taken it from Mau- 
lānā Rümi whom he makes tell Goethe in a heavenly discourse: 


Cleverness is from Satan, and love from Adam 
(PM 247 — Math. IV 1402). 


32) R. Pannwitz, Der Aufbau der Natur, p. 265. 
33) Cf. Werblowsky, o.c., p. 109; Bausani, o.c., p. 86. 
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The appropriate symbol of this type of Satan is, as psychology has 
shown, the serpent which defends itself by its head. The Satanic 
creative intellect which the poet detected in modern Western civiliza- 
tion has lead him to his aggressive poems against the West in which 
he confronted this heartless intellect with the Divine reason embedded 
in the heart (cf. Pas 56). His confrontation of science as a manifesta- 
tion of the side of God's jalal (the tremendum) and love as that of 
God's jamāl (the fascinans) can be interpreted in the same way, and 
reminds of the theories of both Jili and Jacob Boehme (whom Iqbal 
knew rather well) that Satan is the jalal-side, das Zornfeuer, 34) the 
fire of God's Wrath. 

Iblis plays, however, not only the role of Lucifer but is the manifes- 
tation of Evil as such which has to be conquered. Constant struggle 
against his insinuations belongs to the duties of the faithful. He be- 
comes the representative of the unbridled human passions and in- 
stincts—the dark feminine world which Iqbal had mentioned in his 
thesis as typical manichean idea—: and in this quality, he can be 
educated in the same measure as man educates himself. To this taming 
of Satan alludes the famous tradition which is as dear to Iqbal as it 
was to Maulana Rumi: aslama shaitani—“my Shaitan has become 
Muslim at my hand, and now he does not order me but good 
things . 35) That points at the truth that even negative emotions can 
be utilized in the service of God; the lower instincts shall not be 
suppressed, or eradicated but converted into faculties serving man 
in his religious development—that is what Sufism intended with its 
advice to treat the nafs, the lower soul as a vehicle on the spiritual 
path. And that is what Rümi says (Math. VI 3648): 


When the bad spirit becomes a lover, he wins the prize, 
he becomes Gabriel, and his satanic side dies. 


In this aspect, too, Iblis becomes a friend for man; he makes him 
reach higher stages of interior purification: 


for the field of man the enemy is like clouds: 
He raises his possibilities out of the slumber (AK 88), 


and becomes his faithful servant—had not also Nietzsche said in this 


— 


84) Pfleiderer, Religionsphilosophie, p. 32; cf. Bausani, /.c., p. 88. 
39) Cf. also Math. IV 94, V 575. 
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respect: “I do not think that the Devil has carried away Zarathustra, 
I rather believe that Zarathustra has carried with him the Devil", an 
idea. which is echoed in Valéry's Fawst-Fragment. 

In the work of the same French poet there 1s a very close parallel 
to another side of Iqbal's Satan— 


Séduire un imbécile, quel probléme, celui qui n'a rien compris mes 
tentations! (Mauvaises Pensées 95). 36) 


In the Javidname, and in several other poems Iblis complains that 
the children of Adam do not resist him at all: 


I need a riper companion! 


that man in this present age is but a toy of clay with which to play 
is not worthy of an aged, famous Satan. Not only that man blackens 
the book of his own deeds by yielding willingly to Satan's tempta- 
tions, the seducer himself also suffers because every man who has 
obeyed him becomes a case against him on the Day of Judgment— 
so, in a different context, Satan can even be called ‘he who has taken 
our sins (AH 179). He requests from God the creation of a new 
world with a new man (AH 177), a stronger enemy who breaks him 
and thus releases him (J, end of Jupiter-Sphere). 37) 

Iblis sometimes praises poetry and mysticism which lulls people 
into sweet slumber of negligence and shuts their eyes from the neces- 
sities of life-struggle. He leads a constant strife against the prophetic 
spirit, symbolized excellently in the "Meeting of Zarathustra and 
Ahriman’ in the Javidname where Iblis defends the pure spirituality 
of mysticism and self-isolated ascetism against the prophetic activity 
which manifests itself in the community, and 


Satan is far from the community (R 98). 


Iqbal remains here faithful to the Zoroastrian, and also Semitic 
prophetic conception that body or world are nothing bad in them- 


36) F. W. Müller, Studien zu Aufbau and Thematik von Paul Valéry s Mon Faust. 

37) Cf. the remark of W. A. Bijlefeld in his review of the German translation 
of the Javidname in MW 1960/147: I myself must acknowledge that especially the 
passages on Iblis—and among them most of all Satan's complaint that he hardly 
finds a real adversary in this world—have made a more serious appeal to me than 
many "enlightened" quasi-Christian statements on the Devil, and that these words 
will remain vivid in my mind for a long, long time. 
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selves (in contrast to the gnostic-Manichean systems with their con- 
demnation of matter). This Satanic fight against the ideals of pro- 
phetic religiosity is also intended in the scene of the Venus-Sphere in 
Jāvīdnāme where—in a meeting of abdicated old gods like Marduk, 
Jack, Nasr, Lat, Manāt, etc. 38) — Baal uses his persuasive power for 
defending the pre-prophetic ideals of aristocracy, race-consciousness, 
nationalism, and becomes thus a forerunner of the Iblis as depicted 
in Iqbal's last period: Satan as representative of Western civilization, 
of loveless intellectualism, of nationalism and whatever the poet 
criticized in the European religio-political concepts. 

Most significant of this attitude is that (in the same poem) the 
heavenly meadows of Mars which no demonic powers have ever en- 
tered are trespassed by a 'European lady, a Satanic power which is 
going to inform the innocent inhabitants of this sphere of European 
feminism, its hatred against men, against motherhood, and its philos- 
ophy of lovelessness. 

The devils of this century are European politicians 39)— so in 
poetry and in Iqbal's private expressions 49); already in Cambridge 
he had called them prophets of Satan. It is as if the medieval Christian 
polemics against the Antichrist embodied in Islam were echoed 
here... 


Better than them is for the noble that Iblis 
who has seen God and is unalloyed (AH 182). 


In the ‘Parliament of Iblis,’ written in 1936 (AH 213), the political 
Devil is enchanted to see the powerlessness and meekness of the 
Muslims who are destitute of all activity, losing themselves in theo- 


38) One may compare the meeting of the old deities in the Venus sphere to the 
scene in the beginning of Paradise Lost; even some of the names are the same. Iqbal 
enumerates, besides the traditional Meccan goddesses Làt and Manàt who become 
more or less diagrams for every kind of idolatry in his work, the old Semitic god 
Baal, the Babylonian deity Marduk, then Jafūk, the god of the Kinda, and Nasr, the 
deity of the Himyar, both being mentioned in Sura 71/22; Ramháàn is probably the 
Babylonian god Adad-Ramman. Baal's Song in the Venus-Sphere is an allusion to 
the Baal's Service of the modern world. 

39) Cf. a similar statement of Gandhi, in W. Mühlmann, Gandhi, p. 232. 

40) 'Typical of Iqbal's concept of the "political devil" is the story (Salik, p. 176) 
of his presiding over Rauf Orbay's Lecture in Delhi where he remarked that "during, 
the First World War some pupils of Iblis came to visit him and found him lazy, 
smoking a cigarette; asking the reason for this attitude he answered: I have now got 
holidays because I have transferred all my work to the British Government”. 
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logical hairsplittings, in mystical opium-dreams, "in a prostration 
without standing upright", and quite a similar picture is drawn in the 
"Order of Iblis to his political Children" (ZK 148) *1) where the 
sub-devils are ordered to take away the spirit of Muhammad fromout 
of this body, i.e. of the Muslim community. These politicians are 
'devils of dust', much worse and more dangerous than the fiery Satan 


(cf. ZK 144): 


Thou hast built one Iblis from fire, 
But he has made 200 000 Iblis from clay! 


(cf. AH 180). This century seemed to be indeed 
the day for the night of Iblis (AH 135) 


who had sent his first ambassador once in the figure of Macchiavelli 
(R 134). The struggle against these dust-devils is more complicated 
than that against the fire-born Satan who has, at least, a noble nature 
(AH 183). 

Even from this sketchy survey one will reach the view that Iblis in 
Iqbal's work cannot be described simply as Intellect, materialist, 
determinist and opposed to Adam, the bearer of intuitional know- 
ledge and advocate of freedom. The figure of Satan 1s a web of many 
strands, intricately combined of different aspects: the various doc- 
trines of Muslim theologians and mystics, of classical and modern 
European writers from Milton and Jacob Boehme to Goethe and 
Nietzsche are blended in his personality with Igbal's bitter criticism of 
Western civilization for which the Satanic intellect became an appro- 
priate symbol. However, it must be maintained that Iblis is never the 
Absolute Evil but remains, faithful to Jewish and Islamic tradition, 
not an enemy of God but his creature, an adversary only of man: be 
it as the dark feminine element of chaos to overcome, or the light mas- 
culine element of luciferic intellect helpful for man's individuation, 
be it as the seducer into idle dreams in fruitless seclusion, or the pro- 
tector of a civilization which appeared as devoid of divine love—but 
in all these aspects Satan is still a necessary partner of the Perfect 
Man, the Prophet, and will be eventually overcome when Prophecy 
has conquered the world and man has grown into Superman. 42) 


41) Cf. ZK 154, BJ 215. 
42) The whole problem of Satan has been dealt with during the last years by 
numerous writers; the Etudes Carmelitaines have even issued a special number 
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b) ... AND IN His BOOKS... 


The Muslim creed accepts the existence of revealed books even 
outside the Islamic community: the sacred books of the Jewish and 
Christian communities who are distinguished from the mass of unbe- 
lievers as ahl al-kitab, People of the Scripture, and enjoy several privi- 
leges which were, later on, also conferred upon the adherents of the 
Zoroastrian religion (who could prove their claims by the compilation 
of the Avesta and its commentaries), and even the Hindus under 
Muslim rule who claimed that right by virtue of the Veda and the 
depending religious literature. Sóderblom was right in pointing out 
that Muhammad was the first to underline the immense importance 
of the written book, and that it 1s he who has introduced the concept 
of book-religion into the history of religions. 43) 

The idea underlying that acceptation of a certain group of revealed 
books—the Torah, the Psalter, and the Gospels—is that of a divine 
guidance of the ancient peoples; but Islam holds that the contents of 
those scriptures have in course of time been altered deliberately or 
otherwise by members of those communities so that they no longer 
preserve their pristine purity, and that the Qur°an restitutes the 
original revelation of Divine will, thus becoming also the last possible 
expression of the Eternal Law through which God reveals Himself. 
Even more, orthodoxy holds that it is the uncreated Divine wotd, 
coeval with Him-——just as Christian theology has seen in Christ the 
uncreated Divine Logos—; a doctrine which has been fixed after 
the disputes of the orthodoxy with the Mu‘tazila in the 8th and 9th 
centuries, the latter maintaining that the Ourān was, though eternal 
yet created because no uncreated Divine attribute could be imagined 
in existence besides the absolute pre-eternity and unity of God. The 
Quran which must not be touched or recited except by the ritually 
pure has become the absolute rule of conduct for religious and world- 


devoted to Satan, 1948; and the role of the satanic power in literature is too vast 
for being discussed in this connection; it suffices to mention the names of Baudelaire 
and Sartre, of Dostojevsky and Bernanos, of Leopardi and Carducci. An interesting 
introduction is given by G. Papini, Der Teufel, from the catholic view-point cf. 
Winklhofer, Traktat Zber dem Teufel. Bausani mentions (Satana, p. 82, note) a 
series of articles of P. Courtois S. J. "The Islamic conception of the Devil” in 
"Notes on Islam", VII, March 1954, which I could not consult. In general cf. the 
literature quoted by Werblowsky, /.c. 

48) N. Söderblom, Om religionsurkunder, 1954 2, on the first pages, and p. 136 ff. 
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ly behaviour, and has served as well as textbook for the mystics who 
interpreted it according to their ideas; it has stimulated the study of 
science and geography, of language and grammar—for the non-Arabs 
had to learn the language of the Holy Writ or at least keep to memory 
some of those chapters which are used in daily prayer, and were, 
thus, obliged to study the Arabic language; Qur°anic expressions or 
allusions and references to Quranic stories and sentences are inter- 
woven into all kind of literature and echoed in popular expressions 
and sayings; the text of the Book has been interpreted and commented 
according to the requirements of every Muslim sect, or in harmony 
with philosophical understanding, or for modernist purposes, whereas 
for the rank and file the Quràn has often been regarded—in whole 
or in part—as an almost magical amulet against every evil. 

Little wonder then that in Iqbal's work the Qur'àn plays a dominant 
role. The other scriptures are mentioned only in some scant and rather 
insignificant couplets, but the closing revelation of God in the Quran 
has inspired Iqbal's poetry and philosophy, and has granted him the 
basis on which he developed his main ideas. 44) 

His father had admonished him to read the Quran regularly "as if 
it was revealed to you’, and his old servant tells that “while compos- 
ing verses he would often ask for the Qur'àn to be brought to him. 
Even otherwise he called for the Qur'àn a number of times a day”. 45) 
Besides the text, he used generally the translation by J. M. Rodwell 
(1861) "which was always on his right hand though he might use in 
this respect any book which was easily available to him and rightly 
served his purposes". 46) 

The Muslim writers on Iqbal have always laid stress on the fact 
that he had, in all his writings, 47) the Quran as leader, and Maulana 
Maudoodi, the leader of the highly orthodox movement of the 
jamā *at-1 Islami, writes: 


"Whatever Iqbal has thought he has thought through the brains of 


44) Iqbal even mentions a visitor who excelled in the art of jafr, i.e. of under- 
standing the Qur?àn in a cabbalistic sense relying on the numerical value of letters 
and words, and their combination (M II 176, 1916). (vd. Handwórterbuch, s.v. 
djafr). 

45) Mumtaz Hasan, A Day in tbe Life of Mubammad lgbal, in: Muhammad 
Iqbal, Pak-German Forum Karachi, p. 133. 

16) Kindly supplied by Dr. A. Chughtay by letter dated 19.10.1961. 

47) Tanq. 119. 
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the Quràn, and whatever he has seen, he has seen through the eye 
of the Quran. Truth and Our?ān were, for him, one and the same, 
and in this one thing he was so absorbed that among the theologians 
of his century I have never seen any person who may have lived such 
life of fana fi >! Quran (annihilation in the Qur?a4n) as this M.A., 
PhD. Bar-at-Law’’. 48) 


Indeed the poet himself says: 


I have pierced the pearl of the ocean of the Quran, 
I have found the commentary of the symbol of s/bghatullab 
(Mus 43) ; (Süra 2/138). 
Iqbal's letters give a vivid impression of his study of the holy book; 
during the war he deplored that some useful books written by German 
scholars about the Quran (he refers probably to Nóldeke-Schwally's 
Geschichte des Qoran...) were not available due to the prevalent 
conditions (M. II 45, 1915). However, for him the Quran was more 
than a book which could be studied sufficiently by the help of trans- 
lations and commentaries: 


The Quràn should be read by all and sundry in order to get in 
relation with the Muhammadan heart (mubammadi nisbat). 

For generating this Muhammadan relationship it is not necessarily 
implied that the meaning of the Ourān should be perfectly clear. It 
is sufficient to read it with pure devotion and sincerety of the heart 
(M II 317, 1923). 


And he was of the opinion that even the companions of the Proph- 
et would have acted like that and, after the death of the Prophet, 
would have restored their spiritual relation with him by simple reci- 
tation of the Divine word whose bearer he was. This interior rela- 
tion with Muhammad through the Quràn was something he missed 
in the teachings of the Shi‘a and he therefore regretted that they 
merely relied upon the word of their religious leaders, the mujtahids, 
without having a direct connection with the Qur°’an. (M II 44, 1915). 

Notwithstanding his concept of a kind of unio mystica with the 
Prophet through the medium of simple recitation of the Holy Book 
he did not at all deny the importance of the other side, i.e. of scien- 
tifical study of the meaning of every sentence. T'wo years after the 
quoted sentence he writes: 


——— 


48) Id., p. 112. 
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People... have heard since a while that the Qur°dn is a perfect book 
and that it is claiming of being perfect... 


and therefore he wants that Muslim papers in India, like zsha‘at al- 
Our án 39) or Balāgh 59) should publish articles on behalf of the 
importance of the Qur?an for daily life, so that people might under- 
stand 


that the necessary rules for the ruling of men exist therein and that 
one can get these rules from this or that verse (M I 49 ff.). 


He hoped that such a method of criticizing foreign ideas and 
customs by proving that they are incompatible with the law of the 
Quràn would impress people more than any other verdict, and aimed 
at teaching them to see everything—and their own faults— 


in a mirror made of the Quran (AH 102). 


When his son was 12 years old, Iqbal was in search of a book in 
which are employed new methods for teaching children how to read 
the Quran (M II 340) as it was written by a certain Maulwi Abū 
[Muhammad] Muslih. 51) 

Iqbal's ardent wish was to compose an 'Introduction to the Study 
of the Holy Quran’: 


as to the little spiritual energy and power which is now left in me I 
should like to give it to the service (of the Quràn) with the purpose 
that on the Day of Resurrection at the meeting of your most glorious 
ancestor [the letter is written to a Sayyid] some quietude of mind be 
granted to me for having rendered some service to that grand religion 
which that Venerated Person has brought us! (M I 362). 52) 


His illness prevented him from doing so as well as from finishing 
his introduction into Muhammadan Law. When he himself was no 


19) The ishātat al-Qurān was a monthly, edited by Abū Muhammad Muslih. 

90) al-balagh, edited by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, was the greatest Urdu 
weekly in India after the First World War, founded in 1915, and replacing Azad’s 
paper a/-Hilal (founded 1912) which had been closed by the British. 

51) Abū Muhammad Muslih who is still living in Hyderabad/Deccan, wrote a 
tafsir al-Qur?^àn lil-atfal (Commentary for children) with transliteration, meaning 
of the compound phrases, short commentary, and moral of the section which was 
issued in Urdu, Hindi, English, Gujrati and other languages of India. He also 
published a weekly called The Quranic World, and run in Hyderabad a Quranic 
University with free admittance. Cf. also IC, 1941/128. 

52) Cf. Tang., 38. 
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longer capable of carrying on this plan he wanted that at least a very 
well educated, orthodox and wide-sighted theologian from the Theo- 
logical Academy of Deoband should be found for assisting him in 
this task— 


I am ready to give him a salary 


and with his help he wanted to refute the seducing European influ- 
ences on the basis of the Our'ān. 53) 

Iqbal was deeply convinced of the highly inspiring character of the 
Quran, 


the book of the mysteries of the creation of life (R 140) 
though he remarks acutely that 


Muslims have always sought the justifications of their varying attitudes 
in the Qur'an, even at the expense of its plain meaning (L 111). 


In his Lectures he repeats what he had learnt in his childhood— 
that 


no understanding of the Holy Book is possible until it is actually 
revealed to the believer just as it was revealed to the Prophet (L 181). 


That implies that the understanding of the Quràn changes accord- 
ing to the actual situation of the faithful—this is probably what Iqbal 
intends when he refers to the "dynamic outlook of the Quran" (L 
166). He saw in the revelation not, as the jurists and theologians of 
the past and, to a great extent, of the present age, in first instance a 
legal code: to him, 


its main purpose... is to awaken in man the higher consciousness of 
his relation with God and the Universe (L 165). 


Just as the Prophet has received the Divine message of Him who 
is "nearer than the jugular vein" (Sure 50/16) and yet Creator and 
Judge, so man has to be lead by the Quràn to this immediate expe- 
rience of Divine will and power and not remain, like the traditional 
bookish scholar, imprisoned in second-hand informations: 


The preacher is story-teller and tale-collector, 
His meaning is low, and his words are high. 


53) Id. 57. 
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He talks of Khatib 54) and Daylami 55) 
and is interested in traditions “weak” and “irregular” and 
"interrupted" 56) (R 142) 


that will say that the preacher instead of leading his auditory back to 
the simple revelation brings forth in bombastic style which nobody 
can properly understand, explanations which rely upon medieval 
sources, and is busy with scrutinizing whether a tradition is weak or 
irregular. And this dust-dry scholarship does not prove helpful for 
the burning issues of present age— 


When the Book is not revealed to thy heart, 
Then neither Rāzī 57) nor the author of the Kashshaf 58) opens the 
knot! (BJ 112), 


and the worst 1s, that these contemporary spurious commentators often 
do not know enough Arabic for understanding the exact meaning of 
a phrase (M I 41, 1916). Taken in this traditionalist form, the 
Quran turns eventually from a message of life eternal into a message 
of death— 


Thou art the prisoner of Sufi and molla— 
thou doest not gain life from the wisdom of the Qurān— 
thou hast nothing else to do with its verses 
But to die easily by Yasz27 (AH 101)— 59) 


94) al-Khatīb al-Baghdadi (392/1002-463/1071), one of the leading traditionalists 
who has collected the biographies of the Baghdadian traditionalists in his famous 
la?ribb Baghdad. 

55) With Daylami Iqbal probably intends Abū Shuja€ Shirawaih ibn Sharidaz 
al-Hamadhānī ad Daylami (d. 509/1115, GAL S I 586) whose musnad al-firdaus, 
or firdaus al-akhbar bi-ma@thir al-khitab "alā kitab asb-sbibab is wellknown among 
traditionarians. 

96) Weak, daīf: is a tradition because of its contents or because either one or 
several of the tradents are not regarded as reliable. Irregular, shadd, it is in case 
that the chain of transmission is sound but the contents are strange and not in 
accordance with other wellknown traditions; interrupted, mursal, is a tradition in 
which the companion of the Prophet is not mentioned as transmittor but only the 
second generation of transmittors. 

97) Fakhraddin Rāzī (1149-1209), famous commentator of the Quran whose 
mafatib al-ghaib—also called at--tafsir al-kabir—shows a philosophical approach (cf. 
esp. Goldziher, Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, p. 123). 

58) Al-kashshāf "an haqa@iq at-tanzil is the work of Abü?l-.Qàsim Mahmid 
Zamakhsharī (1075-1144), of Mut‘tazilite tinge; is is especially important for the 
philological approach and the way of defending the ;*jaz, the linguistic unsurpassi- 
bility of the Qur?an. Cf. Goldziher, o.c., p. 117 ff. 

99) Cf. AH 101, BJ 33 and others. 
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Süra Yasin (36) is the chapter which is recited commonly at the 
deathbed and at the grave, and is therefore wellknown to all Muslims. 

As opposed to this popular indifference to the real meaning of the 
Ourān Iqbal has expressed poetically the power of the Holy Book in 
many a verse, whenever he orders the faithful to reach the place of 
"Do not fear" (Sura 20/71) (AH 91, Pas 32), to become a free man 
through the verses of God's word (Pas 57), to understand this 


capital of the people of truth in which absolute life is hidden 
(Mus 14). 


It has been already mentioned how some of the Qur?anic persons 
and events have been transmuted into fixed diagrams in his poetical 
language. Even the contrast of love and intellect could be expressed 
in terms of the Quràn— 


Science is the son of the book, 
Love is the mother of the book (ZK 14) 


i.e. intellectual activity being unable to exist through itself is bound 
to books, whereas love is the eternal heavenly origin of all revelation 
—umm al-kitab being a name for the heavenly source of inspiration 
(Sūra 43,4; 13/39): this couplet, looking like a refined play of words 
is more than that: it condenses in two lines Iqbal's whole ideology. 
As God's own word and being coeval with him, the Qur'àn parti- 

cipates of the Divine nature; that means that it contains infinite new 
possibilities: 

there are still hundred worlds in the Our'ān— 

burn thyself once in its verses! (Mus 39). 


This concept of the inexhaustible possibilities hidden in the Holy 
Book is expressed very plainly and in extenso in the Javidmame 
(570 f.) 60) where Jamāladdīn Afghānī is made to explain the foun- 
dations of the Qur’anic world to the overwhelmed poet; these foun- 
dations are Vicegerency of Adam, the Divine regiment, i.e. theocracy 
as ideal form of state, the acceptance of the truth that the Earth be- 
longs to God, and that Wisdom is great good. On the question of the 
poet why this mysterious world is still hidden in its veils and has 
not yet realized itself in full during the 13 centuries of Islamic history 


60) Cf. Bausani, I/ Poema Celeste, Note 83. 
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Afghàni again attacks the convential mollas whose eyes are blinded 
against the sun of Divine truth, and calls Iqbal himself to preach and 
practice the interior richness.of the Divine Book. In this interpretation 
the Quràn is not merely the single remedy for individuals and na- 
tions— 


do you not know: the burning of your reciting of the Quran makes 
different the destiny of life? (AH 133) 


but the eternal leader for humanity: 
its wisdom is the jugular vein of the nation (R 117) 


says Iqbal with an open reference to Sūra 50/16 according to which 
God is nearer to man than his jugular vein—His revelation, too, con- 
tains the pulse and lifeblood for the body of nations. It can help the 
nations which have fallen into the dust (an allusion to the dust-bound 
earth-rootedness of narrow nationalism as well as to the weakness of 
the nation concerned) and can teach it to reach heaven, like a drop of 
dew, instead of remaining in the dust (R 193). The Quran becomes 
the ayin, 61) the inward law and the outward form, of the Muham- 
madan community (R 139 f.). 

Every social and religious evil is ascribed to the sad truth that the 
injunctions of the Qurān have fallen into oblivion, that the mystics, 
instead of reciting the holy verses, prefer listening to the seducing 
songs of ‘Iraqi which intoxicating musicians play (R 142). The social 
order is wrong since people do not comprehend that the Quran 
means death to the capitalist (J 735) and that the implementation of 
its rules issues in a real equality between master and slave (R 125), 
acknowledging no superiority but by piety. Everything, the poet holds, 
would change to the better by a right application of the Qur'an on the 
life of individuals and communities—and that would be so easy since 


this capital of our hopes 
finds room in the breast of our children (R 141) 


—the memorizing of the Quran starts usually at the age of seven or 
so, and a little boy can store in his memory all what is necessary for 


61) Cf. Bausani, Glossary of Gulšan-i raz-i ģadīd (p. 131), about the different 
meanings of 2s: as "legge" and “forma”; it is the form which the conscious Self 
gives the things, and which becomes, in its turn, the law; it is both interior and 
exterior power. 
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bettering the conditions of the race (but, we may add, unfortunately 
without being aware of its meaning!) 

The Quran is, thus, also conceived as the infallible leader in scien- 
tific matters, not in the sense as many modernists have interpreted it 
that every modern science, including atomic bombs, are included ex- 
plicitely in the words of the Book but as a guide to true scholarly ob- 
servation. 


The Quran recognizing that the empirical attitude is an indispensable 
stage in the spiritual life of humanity, attaches equal importance to 
all regions of human experience as yielding knowledge of the ul- 
timate Reality which reveals its symbols both within and without. One 
indirect way of establishing connexions with the Reality that confronts 
us is reflective observation and control of its symbols as they reveal 
themselves to senseperception; the other way is direct association with 
that Reality as it revea!s itself within... In the interests of securing 
a complete vision of Reality... sense-perception must be supplemented 
by the perception of what the Quran describes as... heart (L 15). 


And somewhat later, Iqbal sees in the Quran the inspirating source 
for the study of history: 


However, the interest of the Quran in history, regarded as a source 
of human knowledge, extends farther than mere indication of historic- 
al generalizations. It has given us one of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of historical criticism, since accuracy in recording facts which 
constitute material of history is an indispensable condition of history 
as a science, and an accurate knowledge of facts ultimately depends 
on those who repart them, the very first principle of historical criticism 
is that the reporter's personal character is an important factor in judg- 
ing his testimony... 

The possibility of a scientific treatment of history means a wider ex- 
perience, a greater maturity of practical reason, and finally a fuller 
realization of certain basic ideas regarding the nature of life and 
time. These ideas are in the main two, and both form the foundation 
of the Quranic teaching: 

1. the unity of human origin... 

2. a keen sense of the reality of time, and the concept of life as a 
continuous movement in time... (L 139 ff.). 


and from this point of view Iqbal stresses once more the 


true significance of the intellectual revolt of Islam against Greek 
philosophy... and... the anticlassical spirit of the Quran... (L 142) 


In classical oriental poetry one meets the practice of inserting Our 
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ānic verses not only in religious and mystical but also in lay literature 
and folkpoetry. Iqbal has, in his turn, followed the old practice; but 
in his case it is the choice of verses which matters. The first fact 
which strikes the reader is that the eschatological Sūras are completely 
neglected; Iqbal's interest in the last things—in the classical meaning 
— was rather weak, and his reinterpretation of eschatological ideas 
lead him to new spiritualized results. Mystics and poets of Islam have 
always displayed a predilection for one of the deepest verses of the 
Quràn—'Am I not your Lord? They said: Yes...’ (Sūra 7/171)— 
the lines pointing to the primordial covenant between God and the 
not-yet-created posteriority of Adam, a verse which has inspired thou- 
sands of poets and has made them glorify the unforgettable intoxi- 
cation of that cup of Divine love—but also caused libertinists to find 
in this pre-eternal predestination the excuse for their antinomistic 
deeds.— This verse is interpreted quite differently in Iqbal's poetry: 
it is understood as the starting point of the Muslim community which 
was originating in their response to the Divine call and had acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Lord (R 137, cf. 121); and it has become 
a symbol of the creative power of the dialogue between God and man 
(in the end of the Gulshan-i rāz-i jadid; ZA p. 242). 

It is noticeable that Iqbal used various verses of the Quran with 
quite a different interpretation for the purpose of proving his ideals 
of egohood, spiritual development, dynamism etc. with Quranic sup- 
port (cf. Sūra 84/17; 17/87; 23/14) which lead him even to a remark- 
able interpretation of the Light-verse (v.p. 100). This personal inter- 
pretation must always be borne in mind when references to Ourānic 
revelations occur in his work. 

It is very illuminating that the Süra which is quoted comparatively 
most frequently throughout Iqbal's work is the 53. Süra, an-Najm, 
"Ihe Star which has constituted for centuries a nearly inexhaustible 
treasure for Islamic mysticism in general, and mystical veneration of 
the Prophet in particular. In the Jāvīdnāme, this Sūra is recited by 
the two great religious leaders behind whom the poet and his spiri- 
tual guide, in the Sphere of Mercury, perform their prayer (v. 506 
ff., cf. v. 730). This Süra which deals with the most sublime pro- 
phetic experience, the vision of God, becomes for Iqbal the adequate 
description of the ideal state of man who is spiritually rooted in the 
mystery that 
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the eye did not turn away (J v. 785; cf. R 182). 


Standing upright (Süra 53/6) in the presence of the bewildering 
Divine vision, the Perfect Man can talk to God without being anni- 
hilated. This is intended when the poet addresses his reader 


If thou hast not understood the meaning of "The Star' 
Then it is small wonder if thy ebb and flood still require the moon 


(ZK 9), 


that the changing tides of human life are still under the rule of some- 
thing besides God. The Lord of ‘Not blurred the eye (ie. the 
Prophet or the Perfect Man) protects the Muslims against the daz- 
zling glitter and fallacious beauty of the Western civilization to which 
the eye of so many a heedless Muslim has turned erroneously (ZK 84, 
cf. R 162). 

The Sūra of "The Star’ is quoted only in Iqbal's poetry but in dif- 
ferent periods of his life; other Quranic verses are mentioned either 
only in the Lectures or in the Ramzz which is the poem that contains 
a large stock of quotations, with a special stress on the legal and 
social aspects. It is, again, interesting to compare the use of the same 
verses in its poetical context and in the philosophy of Iqbal. A few 
examples will illustrate the point: 

The verse 7/32: ‘Every people has its ajal’, i.e. a certain limit of 
time, which is quoted in the Rami#z (137) as the sign of the changes 
occurring in nations as well as in individuals, forms in the Lectwres 


(p. 139) 


an instance of a more specific historical generalization which, in its 
epigrammatic formulation, suggests the possibility of a scientific treat- 
ment of the life of human societies regarded as organisms. It is, 
therefore, a gross error to think that the Quran has no germs of a 
historical doctrine. 


The verse Sura 55/33—7lla bisultan, only by power, is introduced 
in the imagery of the Javzdname as an allusion to the power which is 
required for guiding human beings to the immediate experience of 
reality: 


If sultan, Power, comes into thy hand, 
thou canst break the spheres immediately (J 137), 


but is given in the Lectwres ( p. 131) in quite a different context: 
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Knowledge must begin with the concrete. It is the intellēctual capture 
and power over the concrete that makes it possible for the intellect 
of man to pass beyond the concrete. As the Quran says: 

O company of jinn and men, if you can overpass the bounds of 
Heaven and Earth, then overpass them. But by power alone shall ye 
overpass them. 


The idea of a new birth, and of steady development as the interior 
pulse of life which goes through innumerable deaths is found by 
Iqbal in Sūra 29/19: ` 


It is not a block universe, a finished product, immobile and incapable 
of change. Deep in its inner being lies, perhaps, the dream of a new 
birth: Say—go through the earth and see how God has brought forth 
all creation: hereafter will He give it another birth. (L 10). 

In Jāvīdnāme (v. 1506) an interesting interpretation is given to 
the d//-amr, those who have the power to order (Sūra 4/62)— 
Iqbal overemphasizes here the obedience to God, his Prophets, and 
those from among you who have the power and have to order, and 
understands that this line involves those rulers who are choosen by 
and from within the Muslim nation. 

The creative activity of man is deduced from an eschatological 
Süra, 84 v. 17 ff. which means, according to the traditional interpreta- 
tion that man shall be brought from life to death and from death to 
life, but which has been isolated from its context and now forms a 
basis for the spiritual growth of man: 


Thus in his inmost being man, as conceived by the Quran, is a crea- 
tive activity, an ascending spirit who, in his onward march, rises from 
one state of being to another. 
"It needs not that I swear by the sunset redness and by the night and 
its gatherings and by the moon when at her full, that from state to 
state ye be surely carried onward." 
It is the lot of man to share in the deeper aspirations of the universe 
around him and to shape his own destiny as well as that of the uni- 
verse, now by adjusting himself to its forces, now by putting the whole 
of his energy to mould its forces to his own ends and purposes 
(L 12). 
It is, regarding Iqbal's way of interpretation, little surprising to 
read in a letter of his that Süra 49/9 ("and when two parties of faith- 
ful are combatting with each other, so make peace among them") 


has explained in simplicity and eloquence that what Sir Samuel Hoare 
calls Collective Security (M I 204, 1936). 
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But even for the reader used to Iqbal's highly personal method of 
commenting Quranic ideas it is something surprising to see that the 
sürat al-ikhlas (Sūra 112), the attestation of God's absolute Unity, 
is explained ficticiously by and put in the mouth of the Caliph Abü 
Bakr to say that it is a symbol of the ideal nation which, in its unity, 
is the manifestation of Divine Oneness. 

It would be worth while for a specialist in Qur'ànic exegesis to 
examine the ways of Iqbal's re-interpretation of the Holy Writ, 62) 
and to compare it with the classical use of the verses in question: J. 
M. S. Baljon has already shown in his booklet on Modern Muslim 
Koran Interpretation different currents of interpretation methods, and 
has underlined the importance which modern commentaries ascribe to 
the social injunctions and political directions as laid down by the 
Holy Book. Incidentically a line in one of Iqbal's letters proves that 
he was not prone to accept f.i. the methods of Mr. Mashrigi 63) 
who had published his thought-provoking Tadhkira in 1924, but who 
had—according to Iqbal— "only a superficial knowledge of Western 
thought" (M I 136, 138). 

Iqbal has once shown the connection between the Qur'àn as Divine 
revelation and man—(God and man are likened once to the Quran 
and its chapter, Lale 72)—in a verse which may sound blasphemous 
but must be understood in the light of his theory of the self: 


Whosoever eats (lives on) straw and corn, becomes an offering (i.e. 

a sheep which is slaughtered at the Feast of Pilgrimage), 

Whosoever eats (lives on) the light of God, becomes the Quran 
(BJ 200) 


and: 


This mystery is known to none but the faithful: 
He looks like a reader, but is himself the Ourrān (ZK 57). 


In Iqbal’s imaginative language these couplets point out that the 
Perfect Man through his actualization of God's presence in every 
moment and through his uninterrupted contact with the Almighty 
becomes himself a revelation of the infinite Divine possibilities. 

N. J. Coulson has remarked in an article on Islamic Law that there 


62) A. Jeffery, OM XIV, 1934, 505 ff. against Iqbal's way of interpreting the 
Quran. 
63) About Mashriqi, cf. Ch. Ia note 51. 
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are two diametrically opposed attitudes in which the essence of the 
modernist-traditionalist tension lies: these can be summed up in two 
sentences: 


The injunctions of the Quran, objectively interpreted, are eternally 
valid criterions of conduct 


and: 
Islam commands time and is not commanded by it. 64) 


The conflict between these two ideas is not only to be witnessed in 
separate ideological groups of theologians and reformers but in the 
person of Iqbal himself. 

As an ardent advocate of the infinite possibilities of the Quran 
as Iqbal was, he was, however, strictly convinced that the legal injunc- 
tions once laid down in the Holy Book—f.i. heritage, polygamy etc.— 
were not to be changed, and that these rules were of eternal validity. 


According to my creed, and perhaps according to the creed of every 
Muslim, is it the cause of prosperity (falzP) to remain inside the limits 
of the sharia, and is unhappiness to transgress them (M II 240, 
1937). 


These rules are not only totalitarian, the true form of the family, 
of the state, of economies, and worship being discoverable through 
them—they are everlasting and eternally valid: 


Prayer and fasting and offering and pilgrimage— 
All these are everlasting, but thou art not everlasting (BJ 130). 


Since God has revealed His will once for all in the Qur'an, man 
cannot but try to fulfill this will, in order to obtain God's satisfaction. 
Iqbal has expressed what he thought the ideal for the suffering Mus- 
lim community: 


When ye are nearly dying from separation, 

Do not seek His union, seek His satisfaction. 

Mustafa has given information about His satisfaction— 

There is nothing else in the injunctions of the religion (Pas 39). 


That sounds like a recent echo of the classical orthodox definition 
that love of God is essentially obedience. It seems that Iqbal has 

64) Cf. N. J. Coulson, Reform of Family Law in Pakistan, Stud. Isl. VII, 1957, 
p. 153. 
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stressed this problem especially in the last years of his life (in spite 
of the glorification of the sharia in the Rumzz which are completely 
built upon a new evaluation of the Divine Law): the poem which 
contains the most poignant formulations in this respect is Mysafir, 
and from the letters of his last years one can feel how Iqbal strived at 
putting the frame of shari'a around his burning and ardent poems of 
the middle period. His Philosophy of Self is restricted in 1936 by the 
remarks: 


In any case the name of the limitation of Self is sharīča and the name 
of the realization of the sbarīa in the depth of your heart is /arzga 
(the mystical path) (M I 202). 


That will say that, though the development of the Ego is conceiv- 
able in any direction it must not transgress the limits imposed by Di- 
vine Law—and this statement marks the distinction. between Iqbal's 
Perfect Man and the Nietzschean superman. Obedience to the Divine 
law is indispensable for the Self which must not refuse the burden 
of duty, knowing that 


Law makes everything strong within (AK 842 f.). 


Shari‘a is the secret of Islam, ‘the alpha and omega of everything’ 
as the poet has put it in his great glorification of Divine Law in the 
Rumiz (146 ff.) ;—it is—and here is it again organically joined with 
the philosophy of self— 


the commentary of the ritual (āyžx) of life (R 148). 


About twenty years later, nearly the same epithets are used in the 
chapter on Mysteries of the sharīta (Pas 36 ff.)—the Divine Law 


rises out of the depths of life, 
thanks to its light is the darkness of life radiant (Pas 39). 


It is the infallible measure of everything in life which enables man 
to control his movements in every moment and which guides him into 
the right direction unless trespass occur. Just as the innate Divine law 
does not allow transgression in organism and balances against the 
overdevelopment of one part by the weakening of another part, so 
the sbarz'a, in Iqbalian interpretation, is at the same time the internal 
measure of human behaviour and vouchsafes the greatest possible 
organic development for the faculties of individuals and nations. 
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Iqbal wrote in 1937 about the difference of ta*assub, fanaticism "a 
psychological illness" and ‘asabiya “a biological concept" (which had 
been introduced by Ibn Khaldun as a socio-religious phenomenon 
active in historical processes) that 


in Islam the limits of both individual and social ‘Sasabiya are fixed, 
and the name (of their limit) is s5arzza (M II 240). 


Being a lawyer by profession the modernization of Islamic law 
through a fresh interpretation which was required now-a-days in the 
Islamic world, attracted his interest (the first attempts in India had 
been made by Khudabakhsh Khan of Calcutta in the beginning of 
this century); but he regretted that such an attempt was impossible 
as long as the Indian Muslims were not free to determine their own 
destiny. Thus he writes to Mr. Jinnah: 


... after a long and careful study of Islamic law I have come to the 
conclusion that if this system of Law is properly understood and ap- 
plied, at least the right to subsistence is secured to everybody. But 
the enforcement and development of the Shariat of Islam is impossible 
in this country without a free Muslim State or States. This has been 
my honest conviction for many years and I still believe this to be the 
only way to solve the problem of bread for Muslims as well as to 
secure a peaceful India... 
It is clear to my mind that if Hinduism accepts social democracy it 
must necessarily cease to be Hinduism. For Islam the acceptance of 
social democracy in some suitable form and consistent with the legal 
principles of Islam is not a resolution but a return to the original 
|; purity of Islam. The modern problems therefore are far more easy to 
ı solve for the Muslims than for the Hindus... 65) 


This problem of the application of the freshly interpreted shari‘a 
on modern life has puzzled his mind no sooner than he had come 
back from Europe, and the disastrous results of the First World War 
urged him to rethink the possibilities of doing so. The more he 
pondered upon this crucial question the stauncher grew his belief in 
the shari‘a as only remedy left for the world. In 1922 he writes: 


Though Europe has given me the taste for innovation (d/d°a) my 
way of conduct is still that of the Qur?an and what it has ordered in 
its verses (MI 130). 


Iqbal tried to combine both sides, and explain Ourānic sentences 


66) Letters to Jinnah, p. 18, 1937. 
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by means of European science, European science and jurisprudence by 
means of the Quran. He was in search of a scholar who should scru- 
tinize the Holy Book critically in the light of modern jurisprudence 
and prove again the everlasting validity of the Qur’anic law: such a 
person, he was sure, would be the greatest benefactor of human race 
(M I 50, 1925). It is the same wish which he has uttered poetically: 

How long will you sit in the corner? 

Make the secrets of religion wellknown in the world, 

Make the fine point of the lucid shari‘a wellknown in the world! 

(Pas 41). 
This led him to the composition of an article on ijt:bād—but 

this subject is not so easy as I had imagined in the beginning (M I 

46, 1925). 

For this purpose he was in constant touch with Maulana Sulayman 
Nadwi whom he inquired about different legal and traditional ques- 
tions. He thought of publishing, eventually, not only an article but 
the results of his investigations in an English book 'Islam as I under- 
stand it’ in which he wanted to explain his personal view “which may 
prove wrong" (M. id.). 

Iqbal's correspondence with Maulana Nadwi is a most interesting 
part of the history of his ideologies. One year after he had started 
preparing the proposed article on z7/zbad he says: 


I have not seen any modifications or changements 1n connection with 
the "zbādāt; 66) on the contrary I try to put arguments for their pre- 
eternity and eternity in my article on #tihad (M I 146). 


Explaining the practical injunctions of the sbarīta in the light of 
modern jurisprudence he has f.i. tried to prove that it is perfectly 
justified and logical that, in the law of inheritance, the share of the 
girl is half that of the son (M I 147), a question which he has taken 
up later on when discussing the reformist ideas of Ziya Gókalp in 
his Lectures (L 169 f.): 


From the inequality of their legal shares it must not be supposed that 
the rule assumes the superiority of males over females. Such an as- 
sumption would be contrary to the spirit of Islam... The share of 
the daughter is determined not by any inferiority inherent in her, but 
in view of her economic opportunities, and the place she occupies in 
the social structure of which she is a part and parcel... while the 
daughter, according to Muhammadan Law, is held to be full owner of 


66) The forms of worship, like prayer, fasting, etc. 
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the property given to her both by the father and the husband at the 
time of her marriage; while . . . further she absolutely owns her 
dower-money which may be prompt or deferred according to her 
own choice, and in lieu of which she can hold possession of the whole 
of her husband's property till payment, the responsibility of maintain- 
ing her throughout her life is wholly thrown on the husband. 67) 


Iqbal's special interest in the problem of the foundations of Islamic 
law—which are, according to the classical interpretation, the Quran, 
the tradition, the analogy, and the yma‘, i.e. the consensus of the 
learned— seems to have arosen in 1924 when he studied the book 
Muslim theory of Finance by I. Aghnides, graduate of the University 
of Istanbul, a publication of Columbia University (New York 1916), 
in which the author has stated that ma‘ can repg] the text of the 
Quran. 68) He immediately asked Maulana Nadwi about this problem 
and got a negative answer (M I 132) —7zm' can never be a substitute 
for a Quranic text. This answer has been embodied in the Lectures 
in the form that 


there is not the slightest justification for such a statement in the legal 
literature of Islam. Not even a tradition of the Prophet can have any 
such effect (L 174). 


This is only one illuminating example of the influence of Maulana 
Nadwi on the formation of some important thoughts of Iqbal; among 
them is also the problem of the election of the zmzam as leader of the 
community (M I 149, 1926—cf. L 157), the state of children which 
are born after the legal period after the husband's death (M I 154, 
not used in the Lectures), and many other problems which may be 
of interest for the historian of Islamic Law. 6?) But even after the 


97) That is true as long as women are regarded as married or going to be mar- 
ried. In case of unmarried daughters who have not to expect any mahr from the 
side of a husband, the case is quite different, and then the girl is indeed injured. 
That would, for the non-Muslim, hint at an imperfection of the Quranic law; for 
Iqbal, on the contrary, it proves that a society which leaves girls unmarried acts 
in the wrong way. 

68) Dr. A. Chughtay assured us in Lahore, April 1961, that the lecture of the 
book of Dr. Aghnides had inspired Iqbal to write the notes which were developed 
into the 6 Lectures on The Reconstruction of Religious Thought. 

69) Thus, several of his letters discuss in detail the problem of “aul, i.e. of 
diminution of the legal shares of heritage in case that the number of heirs is too 
great for getting the full legal shares each. (M I 29 d., 1935). Iqbal has also in- 
serted legal problems into his poetry, cf. R. 124 about gasās, talio with application 
of Sura 2/175 and 4/61. 
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publication of the Lectures Iqbal submitted many legal problems 
which he could not solve himself, to his friend (cf. M I 183, 1934) 
since he still had in mind to write his work on the Reconstruction 
of Islamic Jurisprudence. 

But whilst he was very strict in keeping the Ourānic injunctions 
in most cases, he would allow some change in practice, f.i. in. the 
punishments—he had found out that the Prophet himself had not 
cut the hands of a thief during wartime (M I 404, 1936) and 
thought therefore that this would not be essential in a modern legis- 
lation on Qur?anic basis. He was of the opinion that a Prophet is sent 
for training one peculiar people 


and to use them as a nucleus for the building up a universal sbarīca. 
In doing so he accentuates the principles underlying the social life of 
all mankind, and applies them to concrete cases in the light of the 
specific habit of the people immediately before him. The Shari‘at 
values (abbam) resulting from this application (e.g. rules relating to 
penalties for crimes) are in a sense specific to that people, and since 
their observance is not an end in itself, they cannot be strictly in the 
case of future generations... 

On the whole the attitude of Abu Hanifa towards the traditions of 
a purely legal import is to my mind perfectly sound, and if modern 
liberalism considers it sager not to make any indiscriminate use of 
them as a source of law, it will be only following one of the greatest 
exponents of Muhammadan Law in Sunni Islam. It is, however, im- 
possible to deny the fact that the traditionists by insisting on the value 
of the concrete case as against the tendency to abstract thinking in 
law, have done the greatest service to the Law of Islam... (L 172 f.). 


Iqbal has never ceased emphasizing the assimilative spirit of Islam 
(he quotes M. Horten in this respect), and especially of the wide and 
still unexplored field of Islamic Law (L 164) a careful examination 
of which would prove that Islamic Law is not at all incapable of 
development. This he wanted to lay down in his proposed book on 
the us7/ al-fiqh, the Roots of Law which had to be published in 
English, but was never finished (Letters from 1936 and 1937). 

For the reformers, the problem of żjtihād, the fresh investigation in 
the sources of Law was the issue at stake, and already before Iqbal 
the modernists of the Egyptian group, like Muhammad *Abdüh and 
Muhammad Rashid Rida had, i.a. in their journal a/-Manār, sharply 
criticized the taglīd, the blind and uncritical acceptance of traditional 
views, and had challenged the lifeless traditionalists. Iqbal with his 
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dynamic outlook has underlined the importance of this fresh attempt 
even more than the Egyptian scholars since imitation formed, for him, 
a hindrance for a free development of the Ego, and in spite of his 
faithful clinging to the Divine Law he was sure that 


conservatism is as bad in religion as in any other department of human 
activity. It destroys the ego's creative freedom and closes up the paths 
of fresh spiritual enterprise (L 183) 


or, more poetically expressed— 


Had imitation been a nice manner, 
the Prophet would have also walked on the way of his ancestors 
(PM last verse). 


Though Iqbal has glorified highly those who had reminded the 
Muslims of the large possibilities of 7/7bad, like Ibn Taimtyya 
(d. 1328) and the Wahhabis in the 18th century, he was not conse- 
quent in his attitude towards this moving and dynamic principle in 
life: he was alive to the dangers which might arise from a new inter- 
pretation of the Law in times when the political and social situation 
was instable, and so he wrote in the Rzmzz that in times of decadence 
taglīd might be better than wizhad (R 143). As an example for this 
preserving and life-giving power of traditional thinking he mentions 
the Jewish people who have conserved their identity only thanks to 
the strongest possible clinging to the law of their ancestors. The 
thread of to-day is bound to the thread of yesterday, and it would be 
dangerous to cut off these relations (R 102), an opinion which he 
has repeated in the Lectures 


While enjoying his creative activity, and always focusing his energies 
on the discovery of new vistas of life, man has a feeling of uneasiness 
in the presence of his own unfoldment... No people can afford to 
reject their past entirely: for it is their past that has made their per- 
sonal identity. And in a society like Islam the problem of a revision 
of old institutions becomes still more delicate, and the responsibility 
of the reformer assumes a far more serious aspect. Islam is non-territo- 
rial in its character, and its aim is to furnish the model for the final 
combination of humanity by drawing its adherents from a variety of 
mutually repellent races, and the transforming this atomic aggregate 
into a people possessing a self-consciousness of their own... In the 
evolution of such a society even the immutability of socially harmless 
rules relating to eating and drinking... has a life-value of its own... 
The critic of these institutions must therefore try to secure, before he 
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undertakes to handle them, a clear insight into the ultimate signifi- 
cance of the social experiment embodied in Islam... (L 167). 

In these lines, Iqbal has shown with all the necessary lucidity the 
difficult situation. of the Islamic civilization which he and all re- 
formers had to face. 

This must be borne in mind when one reads his recurrent advo- 
cations 


for Ztibád as the principle of movement in Islam (L 148), 


and it was not a simple modernisation which he aimed at but wished 
to awaken the scholars to the insight that the Quran, with its 


intensive breadth of... principles virtually acts as an awakener of 
human thought (L 168). 

The problem in which his both modernist and traditionalist at- 
titudes towards Islamic Law can be studied best is his reference to 
Turkey and the experiments made in this country after the First 
World War. 

The interest for the development in Turkey had been always great 
in Muslim India. Iqbal himself had written early poems in praise of 
Istanbul (BD 156) or the siege of Adrianopel (BD 242), and the 
great complaint Shzkwa has been composed after the first Balkan- War 
in which the Ottoman Empire was beaten aback once more. The 
khilafat-movement united even Muslims and Hindus, but the abolition 
of the institution of the caliphate through the Grand National As- 
sembly on March 3, 1924 resulted in a deep disappointment all over 
the Muslim world and especially in India which had identified herself 
with this claim. The weak attempts of forming a caliphate in some 
other Muslim countries failed, none of the Arab princes—neither the 
Hashimites nor Ibn Sa‘ud—being willing or capable of taking over 
this spiritual burden. 

It was in this very situation that Iqbal proclaimed the very original 
idea that the caliphate was not necessarily embodied in a single 
person: 


Turkey's ijtihād is that according to the spirit of Islam the caliphate 
or imamate can be vested in a body of persons, or an elected assembly 
(L 157). 


This means that the Grand National Assembly forms a legal sub- 
stitute for the Caliph, and 
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The truth is that among the Muslim nations of to-day Turkey alone 
has shaken off her dogmatic slumber, and attained to self-conscious- 
ness. She alone has claimed her right of intellectual freedom; she 
alone has passed from the ideal to the real—a transition which entails 
keen intellectual and moral struggle ... (The muslim countries) are 
mechanically repeating old values whereas the Turk is on the way to 
creating new values. He has passed through great experiences which 
have revealed his deeper self to him (L 162). 


From Iqbal's point of view Turkey's ztzbad was indeed perfectly 
sound, since the whole muslim community, the Islamic nation was 
with him in a certain sense the successor and representative of the 
prophetic spirit, and there was consequently no difficulty in making 
a body of representatives the 774m or successor of the Prophet, and 
leader of the community. 

However, Iqbal's attitude towards the Turkish experiment was 
rather oscillating. He had welcomed Mustafa Kemal's victory, the 
conquest of Izmir from the Greek, with greatest joy and pride, and 
had even composed a chronogram with the word 757: azam Mustafa 
—the Greatest Name Mustafa— which gives the date 1342, i.e. 1922. 
But three years later he was reluctant as to the result of the separa- 
tion of state and church which had been introduced by Ataturk 
through the new constitution. 


The results of this step are extremely far-reaching and nobody can 
say whether this separation will be a cause of blessing or of unhap- 
piness for the Islamic nations (M I 49). 


Yet he continued hoping for the best, and his long and informative 
letter to Khalil Khalid—approximately 1927 (M II 272 ff.)—gives 
evidence of the great interest and love he displayed in the spiritual 
development of the Turkish nation. Khalil Khalid was, then, profes- 
sor at the Faculty of Divinity at Istanbul University which issued an 
interesting quarterly where some of his articles on Indian Islam, Is- 
mailiya etc. are published (but nothing concerning Iqbal's proposi- 
tions). 79) Iqbal highly appreciated the attempts of this new faculty 


70) Khalil Khalid (Halil Halid) came from the family of the Cerkesseyhizadeler 
near Cankiri; he had made his studies in Oxford and was professor at the old 
Faculty of Divinity of Istanbul which existed between 1923 and 1932. Cf. G. 
Jáschke, Der Islam in der neuen Türkei, Howard A. Reed, The Faculty of Divinity 
at Ankara, MW 46, p. 299; his articles are: Ismarltyeler, Aga Han, Hint Müslüman- 
Jari (Darülfünun Iláhiyat Fak. Mecmuasi, Febr. 1930, No. 14 and Hindistarda 
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(which, however, was closed some years later) and projected a pro- 
fessorship of d7nīyāt, of religious history with a professor who should 
have studied both European and Islamic ideologies and be acquainted 
with Eastern and Western thought (ibd. 281); he imagined that only 
by the institution of such a chair in which Islam was taught by all 
methods of modern scholarship 


the new growing generation of the Turks could be protected against 
and saved from the irreligion of Europe. 


This letter belongs to the most interesting documents of Iqbal's at- 
titude towards religious instruction in a country which was, on the 
one hand, luckier than India, in possession of freedom and selfgovern- 
ment, and, on the other hand, more prone than any other country to 
fall a prey to the seducing Western ideologies. 

From his Lectures it becomes clear how intensely Iqbal had exa- 
mined the Turkish situation and especially the ideals of Ziya Gókalp, 
the leading Turkish sociologist who had, in the beginning of the cen- 
tury, launched the ideas of Turkification, Islamisation, Modernization, 
and had deeply influenced the generation from which the leader of 
Turkish freedom movement emerged. Iqbal who did not know Turk- 
ish has studied his work through the German translation of August 
Fischer, and it 1s of interest to see how he, sometimes, changes or 
omits some words of the translation when reproducing the verses in 
his Lectures (L 159 ff.). 

Besides this great evaluation of the Turkish efforts in the Lectures, 
another, less known, passage which points at the same goal is found 
in Iqbal's ‘Open Letter to Pandit Nehru’ where he writes i.a.: 


It is the development of a general materialist outlook in Turkey which 
seems inimical to Islam. Islam has had too much of renunciation; it 
is time for the Muslims to look to realities. Materialism is a bad 
weapon against religion; but it is quite an effective one against mulla- 
craft and Sufi-craft which deliberately mystify the people with a view 
to exploit their ignorance and credulity... Is it then the abolition of 
the old dress or the introduction of the Latin script? Islam as a 
religion has no country, as a society it has no specific language nor 
specific dress. Even the recitation of the Quran in Turkish is not with- 
out some precedent in Muslim history. Personally I regard it as a 


Misliman Halk, id. May 1930, No. 15). He did, however, not mention his corres- 
pondence with Iqbal in these articles. 
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serious error of judgment... Is it then the abolition of polygamy or 
the licentiate ulama? ... To the inventions of the myth-making mulla 
is largely due the stupidity of the average Muslim. In excluding him 
from the religious life of the people Atatürk has done what would 
have delighted the heart of an Ibn Taimiyya or Shah Waliullah... 
(SS 135 ff). 


Nevertheless, in the same years as he highly praised the efforts of 
Turkey to shake off the centuries’ old fetters, he wrote words of hard 
criticism against this country: in the Jāvīdnāme, the former Grand Wazir 
Sa īd Halim Pasha scolds his countrymen for leaving Islam and intro- 
ducing new idols from Europe instead of repairing the Kaaba. Sa‘id 
Halim Pasha had written in French a fairly interesting booklet Islami- 
sation which had been translated by the reformist poet Mehmet Akif 
into Turkish (Islamlasmak) and had been republished and examined 
by August Fischer by whom Iqbal came to know about the Islamic 
ideals of this Turkish statesman (who has, however, exerted only 
little influence on Turkish thought). 7!) Iqbal calls him an exponent 
of the Religious Reform Party in Turkey and confronts him with the 
leaders of the Nationalist movement whose theories are 


misleading inasmuch as it suggests a dualism which does not exist in 
Islam (L 156), 


whereas Sa‘id Halim Pasha 


following a line of thought more in tune with the spirit of Islam, he 
reaches practically the same conclusion as the Nationalist Party, that 
is to say the freedom of #tihad with a view to rebuild the law of 
shartat in the light of modern thought and experience (L 157). 


In the Javidname, this very statesman is made the spokesman of 
Iqbal's criticism of Turkey's accepting the Western ideologies, and 
that 1s not the only party of the book in which the Turkish attitude is 
criticized in the sharpest possible terms. During the following years, 
i.e. after 1932, when in Turkey the process of Turkification was going 
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71) Sacid Halim Pasha (1863-1921), one of the Egyptian princes and grandson 
of Mehmet Ali Kavallali was Grand Wezir in 1913; he was later on sent to Malta 
by the British and murdered by an Armenian in Rome. In 1337/1917 he published 
a booklet bubran-: fikrimiz (The Crisis of our Thought), and in 1918 Mehmet 
Akif published his article Islamlasmak in his journal sebil Zr-regad. Cf. also Dar 250, 
Salik 165; Grunebaum, Attempts of Self-Interpretation ... His pamphlet was again 
issued by the anjuman-i khuddamud-din Lahore (founded in 1921), under the title 
Reform of Muslim Society, together with Iqbal's article on Islam and Ahmadism. 
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on and Islam was suppressed more than before, one feels in Iqbal's 
private letters as well as in his poetry a growing aversion to this pro- 
cess of Westernization of an Islamic country. The expanding national- 
ism, and, even worse, the race-bound ideology of Turanism is re- 
garded as a paramount danger (M I 406, 1936) and Iqbal, basing 
his views on Sir Arthur Keith's book "The Problem of Race' thinks 
that 


it is clear that if the Ataturk is inspired by Pan-Turanism he is going 
not so much against the spirit of Islam as against the spirit of the 
time. And if he is a believer in the absoluteness of races he is sure to 
be defeated by the spirit of modern time which is wholly in keeping 
with the spirit of Islam. Personally, however, I do not think that the 
Ataturk is inspired by Pan-Turanism as I believe that his Pan-Turanism 
is only a political retort to Pan-Slavonism, or Pan-Germanism, or Pan- 
Anglo-Saxonism (SS 141). 


However, in his personal utterances Iqbal has quoted with approval 
the words of an Arabic scholar who, referring to a wellknown prophet- 
ical tradition has written atruk@l-atrak, leave the Turks! (M I 405), 
and yet, personal friendship existed between him and the noted Ad- 
miral Rauf Orbay, and also with Halide Edib who both had lectured 
in Delhi. 72) 

The danger of westernization in Turkey is already touched in the 
Payam-: Mashrig (197), and in the Zabzr the unsolved tension be- 
tween nationalism and religion in Turkey has been sharply attacked 
(ZA GR 217), and this problem becomes the clue to all poems writ- 
ten after 1932. In 1937, he writes rather full of despair: 


If a nation gives up the Islamic fanaticism and chooses a national 
fanaticism as principle of order—for instance like the Turks—then is 
for that nation the preaching of Islam (tabligh) meaningless, and it 
has no longer interest in the preaching of Islam (M II 240). 


But in the same year he says in his article on the Palestine problem: 


We hear now and then that the Turks are repudiating Islam. A 
greater lie was never told (SS 217). 


72) Iqbal presided the lecture of Rauf Orbay, the famous Turkish navy officer 
and commander of the Hamidiye when he came to Delhi in the Jamica Milliya; as 
to Halide Elip she had given a lecture in Delhi in January 1935 (cf. Salik 194); 
through Dr. A. Chughtay he sends her many many regards (M II 345) in Paris. 
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This was the last word on the question of Turkey—an admiration 
of her free interpretation of Islamic law; but he was aware of the 
dangers which are lurking behind the abusively liberal attitude to- 
wards religion, and he also rejected her external westernization. In- 
deed is the tension between these two poles—European way of life, 
and the deeply religious consciousness of the simple common people— 
still a very grave problem in the political and social life of modern 
Turkey even 25 years after Iqbal's death. His wavering attitude to- 
wards this country can be compared to that of a mother who sees her 
beloved child on unexpected ways: upbraiding it, repeating indefati- 
gably the warning against the dangers of life, but defending it 
against every outside aggression or attack: the most positive evalua- 
tion of Turkey's attitude is found in Iqbal's 'Open Letter to Pandit 
Nehru. 

One of the points in which he disagreed with the Turkish re- 
formers’ view was, as already mentioned, the question of inheritance 
of daughters. This touches the problem of Iqbal's ideas on woman- 
hood and feminism. Perhaps there is no better summary of his thought 
than the sentence he wrote in 1917 to somebody who had asked his 
opinion concerning feminism: 


For these questions the best book is the Qur'àn... In it all these 
problems are contained, even all the questions of modern eugenics 
exist therein (M I 254). 


However dynamic his outlook on life might have been, in the 
female question he remained bound to a very narrow interpretation 
of the Quran and not even shared the modernist view according to 
which f.i. polygamy is regarded as permitted only under the condition 
that the man treats his wives with complete equality, i.e. as an implicit 
order for monogamy; nor has he ever mentioned the view launched 
by Syed Ameer Ali and his followers that Islam has freed the 
weaker sex and has given her a most exquisite rank in the society 
which could be proved by the long lists of ladies who had played a 
leading role in the religious or cultural life since the beginnings of 
Islam. 73) 

For Igbal, Fatima was the model of the ideal woman—threefold 


73) About the publications in order to prove the high rank of women in Islam 
cf. W. C. Smith, Modern Islam, p. 78 f. 
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dear to the Muslim's heart: as daughter of the Prophet, as wife of 
the beloved cousin of the Prophet, and as mother of Hasan and of 
Husain, the idealistic martyr for religion's sake (R 177). Islam was, 
with Iqbal, the ideal religion not for the outwardly working woman 
but for the protection of womanhood, inclined to a high considera- 
tion already thanks to the example of the Prophet himself who had 
called perfume and woman his joy, and prayer his highest bliss 
(R 174). The secret of womanhood, however, is maternity: to give 
birth to the future heroes. Maternity, as glorified in a long chapter 
of the Rwmūz, is as much Divine mercy as prophecy; the love and 
tenderness of a mother are equal to that of the Prophet; mothers are 
the preservers of the mystery of fraternity—all that is only an inter- 
pretation of the tradition that Paradise is under the feet of the mothers 
(R 174ff.). Together with the heartfelt Elegy on the death of his 
own mother, these lines in praise of the mothers and their virtues be- 
long to the most personal and pathetic parts of Iqbal's work. That 
he is with these couplets a true interpreter of the common Muslim 
high estimation of the mother who plays almost ever the leading róle 
inside the family, cannot be doubted. 

It was, however, unquestionable for Iqbal that women have to live 
in seclusion, and freedom from purdah he refused energically, though 
segregation in the present form cannot be proved from the Quran. 
In the group of quatrains which is collected under the title "The 
Daughters of the Nation (AH 130 ff.), he compares the lady in 
purdah to God who is, hidden behind hundred veils, yet giving all 
splendour to the world. In another connection he avers that men are 
rather living in purdah since they have not yet learnt to show their 
Self openly (ZK 91). Woman has, in herself, no importance nor 
worth—only through man (and of course through children) she be- 
comes herself (BJ 94); but also man is incomplete without the wife 
which is proved from the Quranic verse “and they—-your wives— 
are dresses for you" (Süra 2/183) which Iqbal uses in the lines 


woman is the covering of the nakedness of man (R 173) 
i.e. but by her he is imperfect. 

Woman is it, too, from whom the children learn the first artic'es 
of faith drinking the words of the creed with mother's milk (R 175). 
For this reason, Iqbal has advocated a religious education for girls. 
In his early reflections he had noted down: 
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Who is the principal depositary of religion in a community? 

It is the woman. The Musulman woman ought to receive sound re- 
ligious education, for she is virtually the maker of the community... 
For our purposes religious education is quite sufficient for the Muslim 
girl. All subjects which have a tendency to de-womanise and to de- 
Muslimise her must be carefully excluded from her education (SR 21). 


A few years later, he praises in a letter a book on geography which 
is useful for both girls and boys, and regrets that most of the Muslim 
ladies are lacking a sound knowledge of geography (M II 261, 1913). 
He once even advocated 


the establishment of male and female cultural institutes in all big 
towns of India... to mobilize the dormant spiritual energies of the 
younger generation (SS 58). 

But in spite of his connection with learned European ladies during 
his stay in Europe, and especially in Heidelberg where he took Ger- 
man lessons even from some "lady-professors", and in spite of his 
friendship with Atiya Begum, the active advocate of education for 
Indian Muslim girls, Iqbal saw in the Western methods of female 
education a great danger for his dream of Muslim womanhood. 


Our young prophets of social reform think that a few doses of edu- 
cation on Western lines will revitalize the dead Musulman woman, 
and make her tear her ancient shrouds. This is perhaps true. But I 
fear, finding herself naked, she will have once more to hide her body 
from the eyes of these young prophets (SR 93). 


And, 25 years later he sighs: 


If European education is the death of maternity, 

Then death is its fruit for the human race. 

If schools of women are foreign to religion, 

Then science and technique are death for love and affection (ZK 95). 


He regarded European feminism as a perfectly perverse way of life 
—it was the time of the suffragettes in London when he came first 
to Europe—and advocates polygamy as a remedy for unnatural devel- 
opments like this: 


... Perhaps the greatest criticism on monogamy is the existence of 
the superfluous women in several European countries where various 
forces of a social and political nature are tending to enhance the 
number of women who cannot secure husbands. They cannot become 
mothers, and consequently they are driven to seek interests other than 
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the bringing up of children. They are compelled to 'conceive' ideas 
instead of children. Recently they have the inspiring idea of 'votes 
for women'... The Suffragist movement in Europe is at bottom a 
cry for husbands rather than votes... (SR 43). 
This negative attitude towards the growing activity of women out- 
side their homes continues throughout Iqbal's life. In a Statement on 
the constitution in 1933, he notes that 


the allotation of 9 seats to women as a ‘special interest’ is another 
undesirable feature of the Federal Legislature. The electorate for these 
seats will be predominantly non-Muslim and it will be impossible for 
Muslim women to be elected. Muslim women ought to have been con- 
sidered part of their community (SS 191). 

This was at a time when leading Indian Muslim Ladies like Begum 
Shahnawaz, Begum Abdul Qadir and others were already actively 
working in the political field. 

Iqbal has never praised the advantages of a female education on 
broad lines which meant for him but the denial of love and maternity, 
and from here emerges his bitterest criticism of European civilization. 
Thus he has introduced in the Jāvīdnāme the European girl who in- 
trudes the peaceful realms of Mars with the purpose of teaching wo- 
men there the advantages of sheer feminism which means hatred for 
man, avoiding of procreation, and freedom from all bondage and 
from the fetters of "this old snake, man" (] 1014f.). Wherever 
this criticism occurs, the accusation of propagating the “empty lap”, 
the denial of maternity is implicitely or explicitely contained in it. 74) 
As much as Iqbal has advocated creative productivity on the material 
and spiritual sector for man, as much has he advocated it for woman 
in the form of bringing forth and bringing up children—the differ- 
ence is, in his words , that man’s creative power emerges from the 
brains whereas woman creates with her womb; both complete each 
other, but the true creativity of woman cannot be realized except by 
the cooperation of man (ZK 96). 

Man attains higher levels by spiritual creation; however woman 

cannot write the dialogues of Plato but 
Plato’s sparks are from her fire (ZK 92). 

The European suffragette as appearing in the Mars-Sphere of J2- 

vidname, and her counterpart, Miss Ifrangin, in her encounter with 


74) Cf. ZK 90, AH 130, R 175. 
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Judas Ischariot in the same epic, is, if the term is allowed, for Iqbal 
something like the Babylonian whore of the Christian apology: love- 
less, irreliable, devouring, dangerous, not creative—in short, the exact 
Gegenbild of Iqbal's ideal human being. The fact that Islam has, in 
its pristine form, not alleged a place to the concept of virginity and its 
spiritually fruits as Christianity has done, lies at the root of Iqbal's 
attitude towards the unmarried woman. 

However, besides the ideal of maternity there are scant apparitions 

of other types of women in Iqbal's poetry who, though not represent- 
ing the loving mother, can be easily recognized as embodiments of 
the poet's Islamic ideals: there is one Fatima, a young North-African 
girl who died when carrying water to the Muslim soldiers; a touching 
elegy shows. “deeply he was moved by the death of this young brave 
girl. (BD 239). 
Besides her, there is Sharaf un-Nisā, the young princess whose mod- 
est tomb is still visible in Lahore, behind the former Gardens of 
Gulabi Bagh—the daughter of the governor of Lahore in the first 
decades of the 18th century; she died still young and is told to have 
carried with her always the Quran and the sword, and had ordered 
these two to be buried with her. She is glorified as a heroic fighter 
apainst the encroachment of the Sikhs whose armies at that time at- 
tacked the Panjab and were to intrude Lahore shortly after her death, 
and has found a lofty place in a wonderful paradisic castle (Javid- 
name, first scene of Paradise). 

And there is Tahira Qurrat ul‘ain, the young amiable poetess of 
the Babi-movement in Persia who was executed in 1852, who is glori- 
fied as a personification of never resting love. 75) Iqbal had shown 
in his thesis (p. 187) a predilection for the Babi-Bahai-movement 
though its main tenet, that of the uninterrupted continuous revelation 
through a chain of Prophets, was directly opposed to his unflinching 
obedience to the dogma of the finality of Prophethood. But the con- 
ception of the Real as Will and Love, and the idea that love is con- 
cealed in every atom of being, attracted him, and he admired the first 
martyrs of this "wonderful sect", making the young Tāhira one of 
the rare female figures in his poetical work, and locating her in the 
Jupiter-Sphere where the spirits of the loving heretics Hallaj and 


45) Qurratulain Tāhira, a talented poetess, joined the Babi-movement in Iran 
in 1847. Cf. Martha Root, Tahirih the Pure; Bausani, Persia religiosa. 
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Ghālib are moving in eternal restlessness, animated by the spirit of 
heroic love. That hints at the fact that Iqbal was capable of acknow- 
ledging women even outside the realms of maternity, provided that 
did not lack divinely inspired love. On the other hand, his correspond- 
ence with Miss Margret Farqharson, the British friend of Gandhi 
whose house in London was one of the centres of Indian freedom 
movement proves that he did not hesitate to accept gladly the activity 
of emancipated European ladies inasmuch as it proved useful for his 
ideals of Muslim revival; and it was a German lady on whom he con- 
ferred the education of his children after the death of their mother. 
Here, theory and practice are rather widely differing. 

Yet, one will scarcely agree with W. C. Smith's view who has, in 
his chapter about the reactionary forces inside Indian Islam, collected 
a whole bundle of inconsistencies from Igbal's writings (some of 
which may easily be attributed to the critic's very peculiar standpoint) 
and closes his paragraph with the remark: 

There remains yet one damning aspect of Iqbal. Even at his most 
poetic, his most progressive, his most inclusively utopian, he never 
wished that the new values should apply to more than half the human 
race. He never understood, and he constantly fought against, those 
who deem that women too might share in the brave new world... 
he wanted to keep women pure and in subjection. For women he 
wanted no activism, no freedom, no vicegerency of God. The glory 
of struggle and of self-contained individuality is apparently for man 
alone. Woman should remain, as she has always been in Islam, con- 
fined, aquiescent to man, and achieving nothing in herself but only 
through others... (p. 165 f.). 


Iqbal's view is, as a matter of fact, confined by the Islamic back- 
ground of his education, and he has lacked a deeper insight into the 
problems which led to the emergence of European feminine eman- 
cipation. And there may be psychological reasons, too,—there is no 
Beatrice in his ]avzdname to carry him into the lofty heights of Para- 
disical bliss, nor a Sulaika in his answer to Goethe's ‘West-Ostlicher 
Divan'; he has neither symbolized the human soul as the longing and 
loving wife who waits for the visitation of her Divine beloved or 
husband, as Indian and Indo-Muslim mysticism has done so fre- 
quently, nor has he seen in the female the most sublime reflection of 
the Divine, as Ibn 'Arabi did, or felt that 


das Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan. 
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His respect for maternity is on the traditional lines of Islamic ethics, 
and on the whole, one may admit that in his attitude towards the 
woman problem Iqbal was more traditional than in other aspects of 
his life, and even more traditional than many of the contemporary 
Islamic reformers. He comprehended perhaps that a solution of these 
most complicated social problems was of vital importance for the 
moulding of the Islamic society to come. When he was asked whether 
or not his little daughter (who was sent to a Mission school) should 
live in purdah after being grown up, he answered that until that time 
things would have changed so much that she would have to decide for 
herself. But he himself had nothing to contribute to this question and 
therefore maintained his above mentioned standpoint that in crucial 
situations traditionalism may be safer than an unripe attempt at inno- 
vation at all costs. Yet he was conscious of the problem as well: 


I too am very sorrowful at the oppression of women— 
But it is not possible to solve this intricate knot (ZK 96). 


C) .. . AND IN His MESSENGERS... 


The belief that God has never ceased sending, since the creation 
of the human race, messengers, prophets who had to lead different 
peoples and call them back to the simple faith in the One Lord and a 
life according to His eternal laws—this belief is firmly rooted in the 
Qur'an, and forms part of the Muslim creed. Though in the Quran 
only a limited number of prophets are cited by name, nothing hinders 
the faithful from reckoning the leading religious personalities of other 
religious communities among these God-sent messengers (since it is 
mentioned Sura 34/25 that they have been sent to all peoples), pro- 
vided that they have appeared on earth before Muhammad, the seal 
and end of Prophecy. 

Iqbal describes the prophetical revelation thus: 

The world-life intuitively sees its own needs, and at critical moments 


it defines its own direction. This is what in the language of religion, 
we call prophetic revelation (L 147). 


That would be almost the same conclusion which Sóderblom has 
reached in his simple and unsophisticated sentence: 


The Prophet is an effect of God's activity. 76) 


76) Sóderblom, The living God, p. 224. 
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As a matter of fact the prophets—from Adam to Muhammad— 
have always been honoured in Islamic theology and popular piety as 
representatives of the will of the living God; but their personalities 
have also been transmuted rather early into ciphers for different sides 
of Divine revelation. It suffices to remind of Joseph, who has be 
come, in Persian and persianizing poetry the symbol of radiant Divine 
Beauty, attracting the loving hearts; he has enraptured all those 
mystics who believed in the Eternal Beauty manifestating itself in 
human form. It is characteristic of Iqbal's use of traditional symbols 
that in his work Joseph plays a rather unimportant role, and is men- 
tioned not as the manifestation of Beauty, but as "he before whom 
sun and moon bowed down" (ZA II 3, cf. I), or he whose perfume 
helps the development of subconscious Ego, alluding to the famous 
‘scent of Joseph's garment’ which cured Jacob's blindness (ZA GR). 
And once Iqbal says, pointing to the hopeless situation of the Muslim: 


It would be better that a wolve carries away our Joseph 
Than that an unworthy person should buy him (Pas 7) 


— death is better than slavery. 

Salomo has, like Joseph, been a wellknown and often used sym- 
bolical figure in Oriental poetry: the marvels he performed with the 
help of subjugated spirits, his majesty contrasted with the little ant, 
his ring which enabled him to rule the demons—all these features 
are contained in the traditional picture of Sulayman/Salomo which has 
been used, however, in Iqbal's work but rarely (PM 159, 218). Iq- 
bal’s main interest is centred around the great Old-Testament prophets 
Adam, Abraham, and Moses. Each of them becomes, in his poetical 
work, the representative of the Ideal Man, and a model for the real 
Muslim. 

Adam's place in Islamic tradition is extraordinary: being created 
from clay, he has been destined by God as His khalifa, His vicegerent 
on earth (Süra 2/28), since God has breathed His breath into him. 77) 
He taught him the names (Sura 2/29), i.e. endowed him with the 
capacity for grasping things; name being identical with the thing it- 
self, to name them means to master them. It is to be observed that 
the Quràn gives the verb here in the acting form, God being the 


77) Cf. the chapter on Adam and his rank as žPalīfa in Ibn "Arabi's fusus al- 
hikam. 
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teacher and originator of Adam's wisdom, whereas the Biblical nar- 
ration (Gen. 2, 20) makes Adam give the names, a sentence which 
has led Christian thinkers to the assumption that Adam—emerging 
from the hand of God—was endowed with supranatural knowledge 
which he lost in the Fall: an idea which is completely unknown to 
Muslim thinkers. 78) Iqbal's Adam remains the model of the Perfect 
Man, even—-and especially—after the fall. Here lies the fundamental 
difference between the Biblical and the Islamic anthropology. 

All the angels were ordered to bow before Adam, and they obeyed 
the Divine command; only Iblis refused, and became cursed—Igbal 
dares compare the first man to an idol: 


And if the Brahman, preacher, biddeth us 

Bow down to idols, furrow not thy brow: 

But God Himself, who shaped an image fair 
Bade Cherubim before an idol bow (Lale 118), 


because essentially naught but God is worthy that one prostrates be- 
fore Him. But it is the Divine spark in man before which the heaven- 
ly beings bow down, as Maulānā Rumi says: 


When the angel saw the lights of Divine truth in him, 
He prostrated before him and hurried into his service (Math. I 1247). 


Satan's temptation of Adam which led to man's fall is not conceived 
as an act entailing an aboriginal sin for all the generations to come, 
but is only disobedience of his individual self. 79) Iqbal has summed 
up the Qur'ànic doctrines of Adam's fall contrasted with the Biblical 
report and explains it in terms of psychology: 


...I am... inclined that the Jannat (Paradise) in the Our?ānic nar- 
ration is the conception of a primitive state in which man is practic- 
ally unrelated to his environment and consequently does not feel the 
sting of human wants, the birth of which alone marks the beginning 
of human culture. Thus we see that the Qur^ànic legend of the fall 
has nothing to do with the first appearance of man on this planet. 
Its purpose is rather to indicate man's rise from a primitive stage of 
instinctive appetite to the conscious possession of a free self, capable 


78) Allusions to Adam and his being taught the names, R. 168, PM 6, J 17. 

79) For the isyārn al-anbiyā, the inobedience of the Prophets cf. Dailami, sivas 
Ibn al-Khafif; f. 305 in Khafif's mu"tagad;, cf. Sūra 20/119; Wensinck, The Muslim 
Creed. 
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of doubt and disobedience. The Fall does not mean any moral deprav- 
ity: it is man's transition from simple consciousness to the first flash 
of self consciousness... 

...to permit the emergence of a finite Ego who has the power to 
choose, after considering the relative values of several courses of ac- 
tion open to him, is really to take a great risk; for the freedom to 
choose good involves also the freedom to choose what is the op- 
posite of good. That God has taken this risk shows His immense 
faith in man; it is for man now to justify this faith... (L 84f.). 


He has reflected these ideas in his poetry, and f.i. in his great poem 
taskhīr-i fitrat, 80) The Conquest of Nature (PM 97 f.) he shows that 


Adam’s first act of disobedience was also his first act of free choice, 
and that is why, according to the Qur°anic narration, Adam's first 
transgression was forgiven (L 85). 


He praises in many a poem the greatness of the Father of Men, 
who had awoken from the innocent slumber of pre-logic thought and 
entered the world of discrimination, development, and creative ex- 
perience, him, before whom angels have bowed down, and who is 
higher than the angels, since he has free choice and freedom for love. 


Love exclaimed: That one with a bloody heart was born, 

Beauty trembled: That one who has a vision was born, 

Nature grew disturbed: From the clay of the pre-determined world 
A Self-maker, a Self-breaker, a Self-preserver was born! (PM 97) 


The cosmic powers are trembling at Adam’s birth, and when he is 
thrown out of Paradise, angels bid him farewell: 


Thou hast got the restlessness of day and night, 
Thy song is without veils the heart of life! (BJ 177), 


and earth welcomes him, remembering the Divine word that earth 
will be subjugated to Adam— 


In thy possession are now these clouds, these cloudings . . . 
Invisible the shores of the ocean of thy imagination... 
Since pre-eternity the string of thy lute was complaining, 
Since pre-eternity thou hast been the buyer of love, 

Since pre-eternity thou art the priest of the idol-temple, 
hard working, bloodshedding, causing but little trouble, 


80) Cf. also J v 16 allusion to Sūra 31/19. 
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Since pre-eternity the rider of the destiny of the world is moving 
according to thy consent... (BJ 179). 


Of: 


Man is a star neither Western nor Eastern 81) 

His fate is the word "I am making” (2/28) 

The commentary of which is from Heaven to Earth. 
Death, tomb, resurrection are his states, 

The light and fire of the other world are his deeds... 
The rank of Man is higher than Heaven— 

The root of education is to show reverence to man. 


Adam, thus hailed by the entire creation, sings in never ending 
diatribes his joy and his "incomplete burning", the longing and 
craving which makes him happy— 


I give absolute certitude for doubt, for I am the martyr of searching 
(PM 100). 


Since Adam has been designed as vicegerent and coworker of God, 
he will fulfill his work on earth with pleasure: the new world in 
which he has been sent gives him opportunity for unfolding all his 
powers and to embellish the raw-material of creation by his craftman- 
ship: 


Thou hast created night, and I have created the lamp... (PM 132). 


Man, working untiringly, does even not long home for the calm- 
ness of his Paradise lost: 


Why hast Thou ordered me to quit Paradise? 
Now there is much to do in this world—-so Thou wait for me! 


(BJ 9). 

B. A. Dar concludes from this concept that Adam should not get 
any occult knowledge; "he needed a type of knowledge that required 
of him patient labour of observation and inference and sifting of 
truth from error after constant trials and errors" 82) This description 
as a whole is right. Yet it seems that Iqbal did not ponder as much 
upon the philosophical implications of his Adam's-portrait but upon 
its practical results: that means by emphasizing the qualities of the 


81) That means that man is called with words which the Qur?an applies to God 
in the Light-verse (Süra 24/35). 
82) Dar 191, acc. to L 86. 


NUMEN, Suppl. VI 17 
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co-worker of God, the poet gave a new leitbild for his people who 
had forgotten since long these aspirations of the Father of the race. 
He admonishes his correligionists not to forget that 


Whatever is besides God, is only for Adam's subjection, 
Adam became the vicegerent of God in the world, 
His judgment became firm on the elements (R 90; cf. J 581, AK IX). 


What Adam was ordered, was continued by Abraham whose im- 
portance in Muslim piety in general is even greater than that of 
Adam, since, in the Medinean period of Quranic revelations the pa- 
triarch had been designed as the spiritual father of the Muslims, and 
the founder of the central sanctuary of the Kaaba. L. Massignon has, 
in several studies, underlined the importance of Abraham, ancestor of 
the Arabs through Hagar and Ismail, and included in the first cove- 
nant between God and the Children of Israel. 83) 

The aspect of Abraham—surnamed Khalil Allah, the friend of 
God—as the spiritual father of the Muslim community is a salient 
feature of Iqbal's poetry, and especially of the Rumaz-1 Békhudi which 
contains a whole philosophy of the Muslim nation. Here, Abraham 
is alluded to in the very first line, and also later in many places: 


Our nation is the glory (shan) of Abraham, 
Our honey is the faith of Abraham (R 189). 


He who has made the desert a dwelling-place for his community 
(Sure 14/40 = R 115) becomes the symbol of spiritual unity of the 
faithful as contrasted to the threats of nationalism (cf. R 115 ff., 
R 107), and the community of the believers is compared to a sword 
which 


God has brought forth from the sheath of Abrahams desire (R 137), 


i.e. it has been given its outward form, poignant and cutting off every 
evil, like a sword, a weapon against the infidels, by the desires of the 
founder of the Kaaba (cf. R 116.157.163). 

The most important side of this new faith of Abraham is the in- 
troduction of the pure monotheistic religion: symbolized by Abraham’s 
struggle against the idols and polytheistic customs of his father Azar. 
He is the Prophet who does not care for “those which set", the afzlin 


— —Ó— 


83) Cf. Massignon, Les trois prières d’ Abraham. 
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(Sura 6/76), 81) and for whom the phenomenal world is nothing but 
the evidence of the moving and dominating power of God. Abraham 
is the sincere worshipper who has experienced the exclusive power 
of God, and gave prove of it by his destruction of the idols; thus he 
becomes the outstanding model for the Muslim for whom there exists 
no greater sin than s/7rk, worship of others than God. 

Iqbal spiritualizes the war against the idols: nationalism, imperial- 
ism, communism are alike not simple ideologies but idols against 
which the self-conscious Muslim should struggle day and night (Pas 
5), and if he fails in this constant fight he becomes an 


Abraham’s son with Azar’s qualities (PM 211). 


Yea, the whole world is an idol-temple, and the Man of God is 
Khalil— 


This is the meaning which is hidden in the La I/a5 (BJ 99, cf. ZK 7). 


Iqbal enlarges the circle of idols; they are not simply the outward 
seducing and deverting forces in daily life but as much inner weak- 
ness, fear, hatred, and whatever hinders human Self from its free 
development 


The son of Azar has repaired the Kaaba, 

With one glance he has turned clay into elixir. 

Thou repair the Self in thy body, 

Turn the handfull of dust (which thou art) into elixir (Mus. 11.). 


This comparison of the human Ego with the central sanctuary of 
Islam is not rare in Iqbal's poetry (cf. AH 90, Lale 30). 

Just as bad qualities are conceived as idols which avert man from 
his service of the One God, so can even intellect prove dangerous if 
isolated from its Divine origin and worshipped for its own sake. Here 
again occurs the favorite contrast of intellect and love: 


Intellect has set into my head an idol-temple, 
But the Khalil of Love has turned my monastery into a sanctuary 
(Lale 43) 85) 


84) About the āfi/žn cf. Bausani, Glossary to Gulshan-i Raz-i ģadīd, R 115, AK 
1457; cf. the fine remark of R. J. Z. Werblowsky, Lucifer, p. 65 about the rabbinical 
legend of Abraham, destroying his father’s idols, influenced by the ‘revolutionary’, 
‘prophetic’, ‘calling’ God. 

85) Cf. PM 142; R 197; J 780. 
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—dair, originally the Greek church, has become in Persian poetry 
due to its many icons the symbol of the many-coloured outward world. 
Thus, the verse will say that only love can give man his goal and 
centre in the adoration of the Unity of God that is manifested in the 
sanctuary of Mecca which is not stained by any picture. 

The main weakness of the present age is, in Iqbal's ciphered ex- 
pression, that it lacks an Abraham who could break the idols (as it 
is symbolized in the Venus-Heaven in Javidname 800 ff.), that there 
is dearth of real unitarians. The East which is now like Azar, busy 
with carving new idols and even borrowing them from the West, 
should rather carve its Self and develop it (J 304). 

It is significant of Iqbal’s refutation of some sides of the modern 
Western civilization that f.1. cinema is for him a typical manifestation 
of the art of Azar (BJ 210), idols of which the true worshipper has 
to refrain. Even the ambivalent situation of the artist has been ex- 
pressed in the same simile 


He is Abraham and he is Azar, 
His hand is both idol-making and idol-breaking (ZA 257)— 


by the work which his hand—or his pen— creates he can become a 
seducer of people and turn them off the way of worship; he can, also, 
become a leader towards truth if his art breaks the spell of sensuality 
and becomes a prophetic herald of the Divine Will. 

The third symbol-circle in which Abraham is mentioned is that of 
his struggle with Nimrud, the king of unbelievers who had thrown 
him, according to the traditions, into a fire which turned into a rose- 
garden for this prophet. 86) That is a classical image of Persian poet- 
ry, and Iqbal, too, has used it in all periods of his poetical activity. 

For this fire of Nimrud was not only in one time (PM 168), it 
burns in every place, in every time, wherever faith and unbelief, love 
and lovelessness meet. 

Abraham becomes again a symbol of the perfect Muslim who, 
thrown into the fire of temptations of this modern age, must try to 
make the best out of them, to “turn their fire into roses" (R 138). 
Modern science and civilization are compared to the holocaust of the 
heathen ruler— 


86) About the development of the Abraham-Nimrud-Legend cf. H. Schützinger, 
Ursprung und Entwicklung der arabischen Abrabam-Nimrod-Legende. Bonn, 1961. 
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I am acquainted with the pain of modern knowledge, 
I have entered this firc like Khalil (BJ 92, cf. AH 70). 


Even the simple equation Nimrud = intellect, Abraham = heart, 
i.e. place of intuitive knowledge of God, is used (cf. Lale 53). Love 
is the magic which transforms flames into roses—that love which is 
coupled with the faith in the One God; for Abraham could perform 
the miracle only after having escaped the bondage of "that which 
sets" (AK 1457). Hujwīrī, the medieval mystic of Lahore, had 
likened Abraham to the perfect mystic, the possessor of hal (mystical 
state): 


he was not conscious of separation, that he should be stricken with 
grief nor of union, that he should be filled with joy. The sun and 
moon and stars contributed to his äl, but he, while he gazed, was 
independent of them: whatever he looked on, he saw only 
God... (370) 


The perfect faithful does not fear the pyre 
because fire 1s the assay of the rough aloe (AH 201)— 


aloe, when burnt, exudes a certain perfume—likewise the faithful, 
when thrown in the fire of afflictions, do not complain but are cap- 
able of turning pain into bliss. 

Thus, Iqbal symbolizes in the person of the patriarch the threefold 
power which the Muslims of this age were in need of: the concentra- 
tion on the religious centre of their being, the destruction of the ex- 
terior and interior “idols” which jeopardize their faith, and the un- 
shakable trust in God and love which enable them to live inmidst of 
the most horrible situations without being harmed— 


Ah but if the faith of Abraham again would brightly show 
Where the flames are at their fiercest, there a garden fair would grow 


(Jawab 61). 


And in this secret of Abraham's faith, Iqbal saw the secret of his 
own message: 


Muslims! I have a word within my heart 
More radiant than the soul of Gabriel; 
I keep it hidden from the Sons of Fire, 
It is a secret Abraham knew well. (Lāle 22) 
Abraham's son Ismail, the father of the Arabs who is often referred 


to by Islamic mystics as the symbol of perfect love and obedience 
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(because he, and not Isaac as in the Jewish tradition, is going to be 
sacrificed by his father), is mentioned in Iqbal's poetry only at ran- 
dom, like his father, in connection with the Kaaba the story of which 
started with him (cf. R 128). 

Among the great Prophets, the figure of Moses is preferably used 
in Iqbal's work, and has given even his name to his last collection of 
Urdu poems, the Zarb-i Kalim, The stroke of Moses—it seems that 
Moses in his aspect as Kalim, "He to whom God spoke" personifies 
Iqbal's own ideal of the Perfect Man who is God's interlocutor. 87) 

Moses has, similarly to Abraham, a threefold significance in Iqbal’s 
work: he is the prophet who by his wonderful stroke divided the Red 
Sea into two, thus securing the life of his community; he is the Kalzm 
whom God addressed through the burning bush on Sinai, and he 1s 
the prophet with the White hand, alluding to the miracle told in both 
Genesis (4/6) and Quran (Sura 20). And just as Abraham is op- 
posed in poetry to Azar and to Nimrud, so, again, Moses fights against 
Pharao and Samiri. He is, like the Patriarch Abraham, sometimes con- 
trasted as manifestation of love to the fz&r; bakimane, the philo- 
sophical discerning which can never reach the jadhb-7 kalimane, the 
loving attraction that he has witnessed (BJ 98, cf. ZK 48, Pas 12). 
The miracles of Moses are, again, underlying the same laws as those of 
Abraham: they are manifestations of the power of faith: 


When Kalim went out of himself, his hand was dark, 
and his stick was a rope (ZA 256). 


The stroke of Moses and his stick have become, with Iqbal (who 
remains again faithful to the classical tradition) symbols of every 
kind of creative work, and at the same time are proofs of the fact 
that without power miracles and works of faith are impossible: de- 
prived of his stick, Moses would neither have been able to frighten 
the magicians nor to split the sea (BJ 102). Everybody is in need of 
this "stick": the psychologist for entering into the unfathomable 
depths of the self (BJ 221), and the simple faithful for passing safely 
and unhurt through the dangers of the present age (BJ 88). 

It is, however, not enough to split the ocean: without the following 
Divine Epiphany in the burning bush it would be meaningless. 


—À 


87) ZK 134. 161, 146. 
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Learn a lesson from Kalim: the learned man of Europe 
Has cut the liver of the sea, but not reached the Sinai! (ZA II 26). 


The burning bush and the earthquake which followed the Divine 
revelation—"when Sinai started dancing", as the mystics have put it— 
is a favorite topic in mystical poetry. Iqbal too has used it in different 
contexts as the appropriate symbol for the azar, the longed-for vision 
of the Divinity: 


Though the preacher talks of Moses and Sinai, 
He has not the fire of that revelation in the mirror of his speech 
(PM 211). 


—the pulpiteers and bookish religious men live only on second-hand 
informations, and never experience the wonder of Moses and his per- 
sonal intercourse with the Lord; nobody burns at present in this 
Divine fire (J 614). Moses is, especially in the mystical tradition, the 
man who asked God to unveil His face before him (Sure 7/139), 
but got the answer "You will not behold Me!" —yet 


It grows not old, the tale of Sinai, 
And every heart yet whispers Moses' prayer (Lāle 39). 
—the human heart is always craving for the direct vision of the 
Divine Beauty and Power, from which experience it may return, like 
Moses, as an interpreter of the Divine commands and lead a whole 
people to new horizons. 
But Iqbal goes even further. Combining the story of Moses with 
his own philosophy of Ego, he asks: 
How long will you beg for light like Moses oa Mount Sinai? 
Let a flame like that of the burning bush leap out from the self! 
He holds that a person whose whole being has been transformed 
through this Sinai-experience, becomes in his turn a "flame of Sinai”, 
an ardent witness of God. However 


This mountain and bank are void of Moses— 
Otherwise thou art a flame of Sinai, and I am a flame of Sinai 
(BJ 164) 
The title of the collection of quatrains in the Payam-i Mashriq 
"Tulip of Sinai" is, with Iqbal's beloved symbol of the tulip, an al- 
lusion to the burning heart of the poet who attests, in poetical hyper- 
bolism but with some inner authority 
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My pen became a twig of the burning bush (AK 182). 


In the moment of revelation the seer not only experiences the over- 
whelming presence of Reality but hears also from inmidst of the fire 
the consolating word 


lā takhaf, do not fear (BJ 61, Sūra 20/71). 


The way of longing is endless, its darkness being lit only by suc- 
cessive flashes of reality: 


Every moment new Sinais, new lightnings of revelation— 
May God grant that the path of nostalgy may never been travelled 
(ZK 126). 


It must, in spite of this high evaluation of Moses' experience, not 
be overlooked that the illumination of the Bush was not the last pos- 
sible stage in the experience of Reality. Iqbal has often used the symbo! 
simply in the sense of "vision, experience". But in his Lectures he 
points out—and is perfectly in harmony with the mystic tradition 
since the times of al-Hallaj—that Moses swooned down already in 
the moment of an illumination through an outward medium, whereas 
Muhammad, as proved in Süra 53/17 "His eye turned not aside, nor 
did it wander", saw “the very substance of Reality with a smile". The 
Prophet of Islam alone, he holds, was capable of standing eye-to-eye 
with the Ultimate Ego (L 118). 

Moses is, in several passages of the Quran, depicted as the ad- 
versary of Pharao whose wisdom consists of nothing but narrow 
nationalist ideas which are opposed to the world-wide prophetic mes- 
sage (Pas 16). This story—the strife between the supranational and 
world-embracing message of the prophets and the earth-rooted primi- 
tive (Iqbal says: polytheistic) religion which is manifested (in the 
poets view) in our century by nationalism and imperialism—this 
story is in every age renewed (ZK 24). Pharao becomes, in the Jāvžd- 
name, the narrow-minded ruler of this world; in a very ingenious 
manner he is confronted with Lord Kitchener of Omdurman in the 
Venus-Sphere of the said book. Iqbal might have been inspired for 
this comparison by the chronogram which was written in India at 
Lord Kitchener's death in 1916: F7raun gharq-1 babr— "Pharao 
drowned in the sea." Both are called back by the recitation of the 
Sūra Taba (which deals with Moses story) from the depths of the 
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ocean in which they both have found their graves—Pharao has failed 
to recognize the prophetic light which was offered to him, Kitchener 
has turned deaf ears to the appeal of the religious forces manifested 
in the movement of the Mahdi of Omdurman. The personifications 
of nationalist and imperialist tendencies in old and new times which 
were unwilling to accept the Divine revelation, have suffered the 
same lot by the stroke of Moses, being drowned in a merciless sea. 88) 

The typical miracle, however, by which Pharao is overcome and 
which has become in Persian poetry since early times a symbol of 
prophetic power, is the White hand (Exodus 4/6, Quran Sūra 20). 
It is the diagram for every creative work, not only for that of the 
prophet but also the artist, and Iqbal states the deplorable fact that 
artists now are lacking the White hand, are without real creative fer- 
vour (J 1167). 89) The whiteness and brilliance of this hand is com- 
parable only to that of the sun (Pas 9), and everyone who experiences 
the contact with God, can gain this White hand, can become even more 
lucid than Moses (AK 1538). But the poet complains that nowadays 
those from whom miracles of faith are expected keep their White hand 
secret in their bosom, or they have on empty sleeves, with no White 
hand in them (Pas 42, ZA II 58). 

Exactly as in the symbol of Abraham it was Divine love which 
enables the prophet to turn flames into a garden, love is also the 
transforming power in the case of Moses: 90) 


In the way of love, N. son of N. means nothing 
Love gives the White hand to the black man (PM 206, cf. J 276), 


that will say that in the religion of Islam which is always intended 
as the Way of Love in Iqbal’s poetry, no pedigree or genealogy is of 
importance: the transforming power of Divine love can be seen as 
well in non-Arabs of unknown origin. We may take this verse—if 
we do not confine us to the word-play Black and White—as reference 
to the slogan launched by the Khārijites in early Islam that the most 
pious of the community should be the smam “and even if he be « 
black slave". 


88) Cf. J 168 where Love is called the cause for Pharao's and Nimrud's death, 
because none of them was killed by war. Cf. Süra 21/68. 

89) BJ 40; J 875; ZK 117. 

90) The Shepheard Story in Mathnawi II, 1720 ff. is alluded to in BJ 125, 
ZK 74. 
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The seductor of the Israilians after Pharao's death is called Sāmiri 
(Sure 20/87), probably “the Samaritan”,91) and he has in poetry 
often been confronted with Moses as symbol either of outward power 
and wealth, or of loveless magical science (J 39 f.), the prophet being, 
again, the symbol of Divine power which conquers the world with a 
single glance (J 231 f.). 

In the threefold aspect of Moses, one scene which has been allegor- 
ized so often in Islamic tradition, is nearly missing: it is the meeting 
of Moses and his spiritual guide Khizr, the mysterious leader towards 
the dark valley of the fountain of life and the meeting-place of the 
two seas. Maulana Rumi has been symbolized in Iqbal's great poem 
as Khizr-: Rab, and in the Asrar, the poet has called 


Desire: the Khizr to the Moses of perception (AK 277) 


putting Moses here in a lower stage than in his other poems. 92) 

Ihe figures of Adam, Abraham and Moses are used, in Iqbal's 
poetry, with more or less important variations, as models of life and 
behaviour for every faithful Muslim. But the figure of Jesus Christ 
is handled quite differently in his work, and the picture of Christia- 
nity is dark and full of bitter criticism. 

There is no doubt that Iqbal shared with every Muslim the vene- 
ration of Jesus as the last of the prophets before Muhammad, and— 
no doubt in connection with the Qadiani problem—he asked Sulay- 
man Nadwi: 


Was there anyone of the great scholars in Islam who has denied the 
life and the descent of Christ the son of Mary? And if they are sure 
of his life, have they denied his descent? (M I 196), 


But the person of Christ takes no important place in his religious 
symbolism. Whosoever has read Oriental poetry knows how widely 
spread the symbol of the life-giving breath of Christ is. In Iqbal it 
is scarcely mentioned, and in a typical strain, turned against the 
Europeans: 


It is not astonishing that you have the miraculous power of Christ; 


~ 

91) M. Hamidullah, in his Traduction intégrale du Coran, brings in his note to 

Sūra 20/85 (87) the Sāmirī in connection with Indian groups, not with the Samaritans. 

92) About Saintship and the role of Khidr cf. Mathnawi Commentary, vol. I, 
p. 27. 
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What is astonishing is that (in spite that fact) your sick people are 
still more ill (PM 226). 


Although Iqbal says in the Bang-2 Dara that 
the pulse of the sick must be in the hand of Jesus (219), 


he had not such a relation to him as he had to Abraham or Moses, 
the powerful prophets, Jesus being regarded, since the times of early 
Sufism, as a model of that ascetism and renunciation of which Iqbal 
wanted to rid his people. Iqbal saw in the religion which had devel- 
oped around his name only 


a feeble translation of ancient paganism in the language of Semitic 
theology (SR 27). 


No sooner he had returned from Europe than he noted down his 
impressions on Christianity and Western thought. He acknowledged 
Christ as the greatest man Jewish race had produced: 


The Jewish race has produced only two great men: Christ and Spinoza. 
The former was God incarnated in the Son, the latter in the Universe. 


Spinoza was only a completion of the greatest teacher of his race 
(SR 28). 


We may add here that Iqbal had no special sympathy for the Jews, 
and was outspokenly anti-Zionist as is clear from his correspondence 
with Miss Farqharson about the Palestine-problem, but he admired 
the Jewish nation as model of a community with a centre and a firm 
ideology which has kept it alive through centuries. 

The "ethical 1dealism" in the teachings of Christ as well as of Bud- 
dha was, for Iqbal, admirable but not acceptable as a principle of 
national morality; he agrees with both of them in their perception of 
the nature of love which is more than elixir— 


but it is too much to expect of man to love his enemies (SR 45). 


The side he admired most in Christ was his art to explain the deep- 
est truths of life in form of homely parables, and he thought that 


Shakespeare, Maulānā Rümi, and Jesus Christ are probably the only 
illustrations of this rare type of genius (SR 37). 


In his own system of thought, Iqbal has often stressed the im- 
portance of suffering for the development of Self, and he states that 
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no religious system can ignore the moral value of suffering. The errot 
of the builders of Christianity was that they based their religion on 
the fact of suffering alone, and ignored the moral value of other 
factors. Yet such a religious system was a necessity to the European 
mind in order to supplement the beautiful but one-sided Hellenic 
ideal. The Greek dream of life was certainly the best, as Goethe says, 
but it was wanting in the colour element of suffering which was sup- 
plied by Christianity (SR 87). 

This was Iqbal's idea on Christian religion at least in his period 

of formation, and he did not doubt that 


Muhammad, Buddha and Christ are the great embodiments of the 
idea of equality, yet Islam is the only force in the world which is still 
working in the direction of equality (SR 60). 

Christianity seemed to be for him the longer the more a religion of 
monkery and ascetism, which has nothing to supply for the growth of 
personality: 

The most advisable thing in our religion is struggle and power, 
The most advisable thing in the religion of Jesus is the cave and the 
mountain (i.e. the life of hermits) (BJ 186). 

The situation of the Church has deteriorated due to the fact that 
it was erected on the fundament of monkery, and that there is no 
sovereignty in its poverty (it is the favorite word-play of the poet who 
contrasts the fagr, poverty of Islam which leads to the realization of 
sovereignty, with that ascetic poverty which has no practical result 
and is, therefore, wrong-—BJ 160), since the Church is interested 
only in telling the beads of the rosary of Petrus (ZA GR 217). It is 
possible that Nietzsche's criticism of the customary form of Christian- 
ity has influenced Iqbal's verdict to some extent. The separation of 
Church and State, or better: of religious and worldly affairs—found 
by Muslim thinkers in Christ's order: "Give unto God what is God's 
and unto Caesar what is Caesar's" — seems to him to entail the greatest 
dangers for Christianity (BJ 160), since both sides of life are related 
to each other as inseparably as body and soul. He confronts with this 
continuous tension in the Christian world the uniformity of Islam 
which is concerned with the regulation of both mundane and other- 
worldly affairs— 

It is the same reality which appears as Church looked at from one 


point of view and State from another—nay, it is a single unanalysable 
reality (L 154). 
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The essential unity of Islam in every sphere of life is, for him, its 
greatest advantage in comparison with the dualistic Christianity. That 
he has misinterpreted here the basic doctrine of Christianity which was 
far away from admitting a duality of soul and body, must be taken 
for granted, and he could not be aware of the attempts of modern 
Christian theology and psychology to restore again this original anti- 
dualism. 

Iqbal saw that this religion, though originally a religion of suffer- 
ing, had been spoiled by its connection with Western civilization. He 
once told his son, that Islam and Christianity are essentially the same; 
the difference consisting in the way how Christianity is professed by 
the peoples of Europe. In the JavzZname, he appeals to the spirit of 
Tolstoy who, for him as for many other Oriental thinkers, was the 
exponent of an unpollluted Christian view of life and had been 
quoted in the same rôle as critic of European life in Payām-i Mashriq. 
In a hellish scene, inspired by Dantes Divina Commedia, the Rus- 
sian poet beholds in his vision a man, half buried in ice: Judas 
Ischariot, whilst Europe, a young and attractive lady, “in her eyes the 
spell of Sāmirī', walks on the banks of the ice-stream and scolds hirn 
who has been traiterous to the Son of Mary, the light of creation. But 
the suffering Judas is made answer that Europe has sold and is still 
selling not only one prophet but whole nations, that she is devoid of 
Christ's healing breath but involved in murder and treason, and 

what we have done unto his humanity, thou doest every day 
unto his spirit. 

This scene may be understood as quintessence of hundreds of verses 
which Iqbal has written against the loveless Christian West, where 
the lore of Christ seemed to have fallen into oblivion. And what he 
witnessed in Bethlehem on his visit was like a confirmation of his 
criticism: 

... I was very much affected by (the holy places), particularly by the 
birthplace of Christ. 

] discovered, however, that the altar of the Church of Bethlehem was 
divided into three parts which were allotted to the Armenian, Greek 
and Catholic Churches respectively. These sects continuously fight 
among themselves, sometimes indulging in bloodshed and defiling 
one another's altars and—contrary to the state of affairs in India— 


it is two Muslim policemen who have to keep the peace among them. 
(SS 170). 
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In contrast to many Muslim students who are ardent admirers of 
Luther who “freed the German nation from the fetters of the 
Church", Iqbal was a critic of the Protestant movement and has ex- 
pressed this negative view in his poetry (cf. BJ 134) and in his Lec- 
tures: 


We are to-day passing through a period similar to that of the Protest- 
ant revolution in Europe, and the lesson which the rise and outcome 
of Luther's movement teaches should not be lost on us. A careful 
reading of history shows that the Reformation was essentially a po- 
litical movement, and the net result of it in Europe was a gradual 
displacement of the universal ethics of Christianity by systems of na- 
tional ethic. The result of this tendency we have seen with our own 
eyes in the Great European War... (L 163). 


Quoting Naumann's 'Briefe über Religion', Iqbal stresses the dif- 
ficulty of forming a state, or creating social relations on the founda- 
tions of pure Christian doctrine: 


By setting up an ideal of other-worldliness it no doubt succeeded in 
spiritualizing life, but its individualism could see no spiritual value 
in the complexity of human social relations. 


And contrasting the spiritual Christian ideal with the practical 
Islamic thought he avers in the beginning of his Lectures (9 f.) that 


the great point in Christianity 1s the search for an independent con- 
tent for spiritual life which, according to the insight of its founder, 
could be elevated, not by the forces of a world external to the soul 
of man, but by the revelation of a new world within his soul. Islam 
fully agrees with this insight that the illumination of the new world 
thus revealed is not something foreign to the world of matter but 
permeates it through and through. 

Thus the affirmation of spirit sought by Christianity would come not 
by the renunciation of external forces which are already permeated by 
the illumination of the spirit, but by a proper adjustment of man's 
relation to these forces in view of the light received from the world 
within... 


This is his criticism of Christianity: too much spirituality and other- 
wordliness in its essential doctrine, too little realization of the ideals 
of all-embracing love and mercy which its founder preached, and an 
intolerable tension between spirit and matter, which is manifested 
on the socio-political field in the separation of State and Church. 

Iqbal has introduced into the group of Prophets which are of im- 
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portance in his poetico-philosophical system, two extra-Qur'ànic Mes- 
sengers: in the scene of the Javidname where he has invented the so- 
called tawasin of the Prophets, the reader meets not only with Christ 
and Muhammad, but also with Gotama Buddha and Zarathustra. 93) 
The poet was familiar with their teachings since long; it has been al- 
ready mentioned that he compared the Buddha to Christ in connection 
with the ideal of love and equality. 

It is, however, amazing to meet the Buddha in changed form in the 
Javidname (v. 383 ff.). As each prophet is confronted in these scenes 
with his adversaries or powers opposed to him, Buddha's words are 
followed by the song of a dancing girl, and one may find here a re- 
miniscence of the Therigata, the Songs of the Nuns in which convert- 
ed ladies have expressed the happiness of being rescued from unrest 
and trouble, from delusions and temptations as they had suffered in 
their former lives, and of having attained the sweet calmness of peace. 
Both the poems—that of the Buddha and that of the dancing girl— 
are taken from the Zabzr-; “Ajam (II 52, I 58). They express the 
eternal change in the world of outward appearances behind which 1s 
no reality, and admit, quite in accordance with the Buddhist teaching, 
that philosophy and religion are of no use for attaining the highest 
goal (albeit Iqbal, of course, does not see this goal in the untouched 
quietude of an impersonal Nirvana). The only thing which matters 
is the deed which causes again its fruit in. never ending, inevitable 
succession—as the Buddha says in the Angutta Nikāya: 


But I—I teach the deed, the doing, the will-power, 
or, in the same classic: 


As sure as a die which is thrown into the air will stand firmly again, 
as sure beings find a new existence according to their deeds. 


But it is not as much the work as such but the mere will and striv- 
ing the importance of which is underlined in the teachings of the 
Buddha. Iqbal has alluded to the mechanical Indian karma-doctrine 
which is preached by Buddhism once more in the same book in the 


93) Modern commentators of the Qur?àn have not hesitated to accept extra- 
Quranic prophets even if they do not belong to the People of the Book, f.i. Tan- 
tawi Jauhari, a/-Jawābir III, 45, mentions the Buddha and Confucius; cAbdulqadir 
al-Maghribī, tafsīr juz? tabāraka 95, Zoroaster (Baljon, o.c., p. 74 note 3); cf. the 
above-mentioned translation of M. Hamidullah. 
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verses of Bhartrihari in which he again shifts the accent on human 
responsibility for future development, however not in a mechanical 
sense but as a free choice. That the poet, though no stranger to Bud- 
dhistic philosophy, has put the concept of Self in the mouth of the 
Buddha is incorrect, since Buddhism denies the reality of a self in 
our—Western—sense, the ever changing dharmas not constituting a 
real self. But the poet's allusion to the all-embracing sympathy and 
mercy which Buddha teaches is again perfectly to the point. 

Whereas the person of Buddha in the Javidname suffers from a 
certain lack of colour, the second prophet whom Igbal introduces 1s 
all the more full of life. One may guess that in his outspoken sym- 
pathy with Zarathustra a slight reminiscence of Nietzsche s super-man 
Zarathustra is traceable. In any case, the influence of Zoroastrian ideas 
and symbols on the imagery of classical Persian poetry (albeit some- 
times in strange disguise) cannot be underrated. 94) 

Iqbal had studied Zarathustrian religion rather intensely, and has 
characterized the Persian prophet in the first paragraph of his thesis: 


The problem before him was to reconcile the existence of evil with 
the eternal goodness of God... He seems to have perceived what the 
mystic shoemaker of Germany perceived long after him, that the diver- 
sity of nature could not be explained without postulating a principle 
of negativity or self-differentiation in the very nature of God 

(MP 7). 


In the /atwaszn of the Javidname the great Iranian is represented as 
an embodiment of the prophetic spirit in its purest form. He is con: 
fronted with Ahriman who tries to withdraw him from his prophetic 
mission, and displays thus a typical feature in the history of religions: 
the critical moment in the life of the Prophets, or founders of reli- 
gions, when they are tempted to refrain from preaching their doctrine 
and to yield to the temptations of a more comfortable life; it suffices to 
mention the discussion of Buddha and Mara, or the apparition. of 
Satan to Christ. The temptation of Zarathustra is probably given on 
the authority of the Vendidad, if Iqbal has not simply invented it for 
preaching purposes. Anyhow, it fits exactly into the life-scheme of 
prophetic personalities. In the scene, Ahriman complains of Zarathu- 
stra's activity, compares him to Moses whose White hand annihilates 


94) Cf. the examples in M. Mo‘in, Mazdayasnan. 
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the power of Satan, and advices him to retreat into seclusion and to 
perform the miracles of saints: 


for sainthood is higher than prophethood. 


Here Iqbal touches a problem which has been discussed in the theo- 
logical schools of Islam for centuries, and though orthodoxy has al- 
ways defended the superiority of the prophet over the saint, in mystic 
environment the superiority of the saint has been, in certain cases, 
acknowledged. But even leading mystics, like Ibn *Arabi, have as- 
serted the superiority of the prophets. 95) 


Saintship, 1.e. mystical realisation of oneness with God, is the inward 
aspect of prophecy, and therefore every prophet is a saint, though 
every saint is not a prophet (MC 27). 


In his article about the Qadianis, Iqbal has referred to Ibn «Arabī's 
doctrine which had been transformed into the idea 


that it is possible for a Muslim saint to attain in his spiritual evo- 
lution to the kind of experience characteristic of the prophetic con- 
sciousness. 


He seems to bear in mind the doctrine of certain mystics that man, 
in the course of his spiritual development, realizes in himself the 
stages of the different prophets, until he reaches at last union with 
the haqiqa Muhammadiya. And he continues: 


...there may be more than one saint, living in the same age or 
country, who may attain to prophetic consciousness. The point to be 
seized is that while it is psychologically possible for a saint to attain 
to prophetic experience, his experience will have no socio-political 
significance making him the centre of a new organization and entitling 
him to declare this organization to be the criterion of the faith or 
disbelief of the followers of Muhammad (SS 122 f.). 


Here is the focal point of Iqbal's concept of prophethood and saint- 
ship, or mysticism: For Zarathustra, the ideal of a lofty mysticism 
which cares only for man's own salvation is outweighted by the ideal 
of the Prophet who comes out of the corner of intimate dialogue with 


98) About the relation of Saint and Prophet cf. the remarks of Massignon, La 
Passion d'al-Hallaj, p. 739; Sarrāj, kitab-al-luma", p. 422 f.; van der Leeuw, Phano- 
menologie, p. 262, 768; cf. J. van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Harit al-Mubasibi, 
p. 226; hadith al-gibta according to which martyrs and prophets will envy the saints 
in the world to come because they are so close to God. 
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God and, though first lonely, will form a new community and preach 
a new way of life for all. (cf. Math. I 2505). Iqbal has contrasted the 
mystical and the prophetical types of the religious soul in a famous 
passage of his Lectures (L 124): 


Muhammad of Arabia ascended the highest Heaven and returned. 
I swear by God that if I had reached that point, I should never have 
returned. These are the words of a great Muslim Saint, Abdul Quddus 
of Gangoh. In the whole range of Sufi literature it will be probably 
difficult to find words which, in a single sentence, disclose such an 
acute perception of the psychological difference between the pro 
phetic and the mystic types of consciousness. The mystic does not wish 
to return from the repose of 'unitarian experience, and even when 
he does return, as he must, his return does not mean much for man- 
kind at large. The prophet's return is creative. He returns to insert 
himself into the sweep of time with a view to control the forces of 
history, and thereby to create a fresh world of ideals. For the mystic 
the repose of 'unitary experience” is something final; for the prophet 
it is the awakening, within him, of world-shaking psychological forces, 
calculated to completely transform the human world. The desire to see 
his religious experience transformed into a living world-force is 
supreme in the prophet. Thus his return amounts to a kind of prag- 
matic test of the value of his religious experience. In its creative act 
the prophet's will judges both itself and the world of concrete fact in 
which it endeavours to objectify itself. In penetrating the impervious 
material before him the prophet discovers himself for himself, and 
unveils himself to the eye of history... 

A prophet may be defined as a type of mystic consciousness in which 
unitary experience tends to overflow its boundaries and seeks opport- 
unity of redirecting or refashioning the forces of collective life. In 
his personality the finite centre of life sinks into his own infinite 
depth only to spring up again, with fresh vigour to destroy the old 
and to disclose the new directions of life (L 124, 125). 96) 


In a word-play of &Palvat, seclusion, and jalvat, manifestation, 
Zarathustra explains this very secret of prophethood in poetical form 
to his adversary— 


love, in seclusion, is like Moses to whom God spoke, 
as soon as it reaches manifestation, it becomes a king (J 425). 


96) For the problem cf. F. Heiler, Weltabkehr und Weltriickkehr auBerchristlicher 
Mystiker, EHK 1939; the same, Das Gebet, p. 270f., 591; The confrontation of 
vita contemplativa and vita activa exists in Christian mysticism since Augustin (cf. 
De trinitate, I 20, Serm. 104,4). About the Saint cf. I. H. Quddüsi, «Abdūlguddūs 
Gangohi, Karachi 1962. 
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The Prophet of Old Iran becomes, thus, the real representative of 
the prophetic spirit, advocating the necessity of public work, and 
gauging the scattered human beings into a living community, leading 
their caravan towards their spiritual goal (R 103)—as Ibn Khaldun 
had described the Prophets as such who are 


a means of access between Him and His creatures, that they may 
instruct men as to what is best for them, and may exhort them to 
accept their guidance, and may keep them from the Fire, and guide 
them in the way of salvation. 97) 


But this way of salvation is, in Iqbalian sense, given only where 
love and power, the manifestations of Divine Beauty and Divine Ma- 
jesty are united (ZA 264); as long as prophecy is without power and 
does not teach the strengthening of men, it is opium for the people— 


That prophecy is for the Muslims a leaf of hashish, 
In which there is no message of power and strength (ZK 53). 


Therefore his predilection for Adam, the first free man, for Abra- 
ham, the destroyer of idols, for Moses, the lord of the miraculous 
stroke, ——and for Zarathustra, the founder of a new anti-mystic com- 
munity in Persia. Each of these traditional prophets— conceived as 
Perfect Man—is a model for the muslim who should “realize in him- 
self the essence of the nature of Moses and Abraham" (M I 13). 


d „.. AND IN THE LAST Day... 


A characteristic feature of the Our?ānic revelation is the importance 
given to the Day of Judgment. Perhaps Islam stresses in its begin- 
nings more than any other religion the coming of the Doomsday 
which is painted, with its different names, in the most vivid colours 
in the early Süras of the Quran, and the concept of the Lord of Power 
and Justice is inseparably connected with the idea of the Judgment 
in which every sin and every good deed will find its recompense. 
Heaven and Hell are described in burning words, and it is well- 
known that medieval polemics has given its verdict against Islam i.a. 
because of the too sensualistic idea of Paradise with its houris—but 
has not the highest bliss of union been symbolized in terms of love- 
union by pure mystics like Plotin or the thinkers of the Upanishads? 


97) Macdonald, Religious Attitude, p. 43. 
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Yet it cannot be denied that later piety has never ceased in adding 
new details about life in Paradise and Hell, taking them in a very 
compact sense. 

The piety of early Islamic ascetics emerges from the horror of the 
Hour of Judgment, and “it was as if the fire of Hell had been created 
only for them". 98) The eschatological instruments—scales, bridge, 
the book of deeds, the questioning in the tomb by Munkar and Nakir, 
the problem of the eternity of Heaven and Hell—all of them are 
common stock in dogmatics as well as in popular literature—‘‘we 
confess that the balance is a reality since the scripture says: (21/48) 
‘And we will appoint balances for the day of Resurrection’ ", affirms 
the so-called Wastya of Abu Hanifa. 99) The same can be applied to 
the intercession of the Prophet Muhammad and other important 
eschatological matters. 

But the more these ideas developed and grew more massive, the 
more mystics and philosophers tried to spiritualize them— 


The philosophers deny the resurrection of the bodies and that paradise 
be material, asserting that these are parables which the uneducated 
construct in order to understand the spiritual punishment and retribu- 
tion, 100) 


Sceptics like Ma‘arri (d. 1057) might even deny the whole idea 
of resurrection and hold paradise up to derision. 101) 
Mystics, in their turn, have not as much dwelled upon corporeal 


98) About this early Islamic ascetism cf. esp. H. Ritter, Hasan al-Basrī, Islam 
21/1933; Tor Andrae, I myrtentrādgārden, Uppsala, 1947; German translation: Is- 
lamische Mystiber, by H. H. Kanus, Stuttgart, 1960. 

99) A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, p. 21. 

100) Eklund, Life between Death and Resurrection, Uppsala, 1941, p. 143; 
Islamic eschatology has interested already G. Sale in his Preliminary Discourse 
(1734); cf. the books of M. Wolff, Muhammedanische Eschatologie, Leipzig, 1872, 
and R. Lesczinsky, Mubammedanische Traditionen über das Jüngste Gericht, Diss. 
Heidelberg, 1909, and esp. Asín Palacios, La Escatologia musulmana; an account of 
popular beliefs in Jonas Meyer, Die Hölle im Islam, Diss. Basel, 1901; also M. 
Horten, Die religiöse Vorstellungswelt des Volkes im Islam (1917); al-Ghazzali, 
ad-durra al-fākhira, German translation: Die kostbare Perle im Wissen des Jenseits 
by Mohammad Brugsch, Hannover, 1924. Almost every Islamic theological work, 
collections of traditions, and commentaries of the Qur?àn deal with the eschato- 
logical problems. 

101) Cf. his /uzzmiyát (Philosophische Gedichte des Abü?l cAlā?al-Mafarrī, by 
A. von Kremer, ZDMG 29-31, 38); risālat al-ghufran, cf. R. A. Nicholson in JRAS, 
1900, 1902. 
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resurrection and the horrors of Doomsday as upon the possibility of 
meeting God, the Beloved, in the other world and have reached a 
stage in which death was considered beautiful since it brings the 
friend to his Friend. From the time of Rabi‘a (d. 801) onward, death 
ceased to be considered the enemy of man, in these mystic circles, and 
among them an intense longing for death developed as is proved by 
the most touching specimens of Islamic lyrics. 192) Ghazzali has later 
on, in the last book of his I?yā—which may be called the goal and 
quintessence of his teaching—described the different attitudes of man 
towards this insoluble problem. 193) Mystics have also, inspired by 
the wellknown tradition an-nas ntyam “Mankind are asleep, and when 
they die, they awake", considered death as the awakening to a higher 
stage of life—thus Ibn ‘Arabi, thus also sometimes Rumi: 


... until unexpectedly comes the morning of death and saves him 
from darkness (Math. IV 3654). 


Maulānā Rümi has expressed the meaning of death and resurrection 
in different symbols, and Iqbal is very close to some of his ideas which 
he, however, elaborated somewhat more. 

Death, says Rümi, is exactly corresponding to life: just as people 
go to the market partly happy, partly sad, so they enter the market 
of death for good or bad bargain (Math. III 3512); for death is ham- 
rang, of the same colour with man: it is the mirror where the Turk 
sees his own beautiful white face whereas the Hindu beholds his 
black countenance (ibd. 3439). And even more: death is the fruit of 
life—just as Rückert and later on Rilke have expressed it in German 


102) cAttār, tadhkirat al-aulijā, I 300 (Yahya b. Mufādh); cf. Aba Nufaim, 
hilyat al auliya, X 9, al-Makki, gūt al-qulab, II 51. In Niffari’s mawagif No. 48/6 
death is compared to a wedding, an expression which has remained common in 
Islam where the anniversary of a Saints death is called Curs, wedding; one may 
compare also the famous ghazal of al.Halláj (Diwan, ed. L. Massignon); No. X 
ugtulūnī ya thigātī, 'O, killed me, o my friends’ which has been inserted by Maulana 
Rümi into his Mathnawi; later Persian, Turkish, and Indian mystical poetry often 
compares the gibbet of Hallaj to the nuptial bed. A very fine description of the 
death of a lover is given in Tadhkirat al-auliya? II 181, i.e. the death of Shibli 
(d. 945). 

103) Cf. Ghazzālī, Ihyā, last chapter (IV, ch. 10) about death, and the significant 
story of Abraham and the angel of death: Abraham asked the angel: Have you 
ever seen that the Beloved kills his lover? Whereupon God revealed to him: Have 
you ever seen a lover who would refrain of coming in the presence of his Beloved? 
And Abraham said to the angel: Now take my soul away!—a story which reflects 
the different attitudes of the faithful towards the problem of death (IV 253). 
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poetry; 104) death is the most personal act which man bears in him- 
self from the very beginning of his life, and which he ripens and forms 
according to his faculties: an idea which has been elaborated in 
Europe excellently by Swedenborg, who considered Judgment the un- 
veiling of the form which the inner self has taken during life-time, 
and according to which it will develop continuously in eternity. 105). 

This highly personal conception of death is combined in Maulānā 
Rümi's work with the tradition so dear to mystics: mät qabla an 
tamūtū, die before ye die: the first death, the dying from this world as 
it was taught and practised by the mystics of all times, involves a 
spiritual resurrection which changes heaven and earth in the conscious- 
ness of those who have experienced it; and only those who have real- 
ized this personal interior resurrection when still in the body, will be 
secure at the Day of Judgment. 196) 

Iqbal was very well aware of the importance of creation and resur- 
rection in Islamic thought; but it 1s significant of his way of thinking 
that references to the beginning of the universe are very scant, much 
less than to the innumerable possibilities which, according to the poet, 
are still open to the human personality, and to the Universe. 

He concentrates his ideas on the problem of life, and more than this, 
of eternal life. Thus death becomes for him, just as it had been for 
many Sufis of old, a moment of bliss, not of horror. In his Elegies 
he has expressed his feelings at the death of beloved persons very 
eloquently, and has, from his student's days onward, always found the 
consolation that the moment of passing away marks the beginning of 
a real eternal life. 


What is the sign of the faithful man? 
When death comes, he has a smile on his lips (AH 165). 


So he had written shortly before his death, approximately at the 
same time when he wrote to his friend Dr. Abdullah Chughtay: 


Inshā >Allāh when death comes it will find me smiling (M II 340). 


101) F, Rückert, Kindertotenlieder: 
Es ist der Tod des Lebens Kern, als wie die Frucht der Kern der Blüte; 
Er war vom Anfang drin verhüllt und ist nun aus dem Flor getreten, 
and R. M. Rilke in the 3. part of the Stundenbuch as well as in ‘Malte Laurids Brigge'. 
105) E. Benz, Swedenborg, p. 427. 
106) Cf. H. Plessner, Das Verhāltnis der Zeit zum Tode, Eranos-Jahrbuch XX. 
1951. 
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The angel of death is hidden only from the eye of the unbeliever; 
as to the Muslim, he sees and expects him willingly (BJ 220). 

Not the so-called material death is to be feared but the spiritual death, 
i.e. to die in the fetters of money, family, and other worldly things 
(J 55), and to loose the state of a free man, to become a slave of 
thousands of "idols" besides God (cf. ZA the description of the 
slaves in the bandagzname). 197) 


Death means: life without honour (BJ 60) 
and he admonishes those who are spiritually dead: 


The angel of death has touched your body, 
He has carried away your being from its centre (ZK 63). 


For the faithful in Iqbal's sense death is nothing but a door 
opening towards new possibilities, and 1s even something in which 
man surpasses God: only man can suffer death and gain this most 
precious experience: 


Although we are birds without wing and feather, 
We are more than God in the knowledge of Death (J 317). 108) 


Why should the faithful be grieved— 


What sorrow if one world the less I see: 
An hundred worlds within my brain repose (Lale 112). 


Nay, death 


if present action has sufficiently tortified the ego against the shock 
that physical dissolution brings, is only a kind of passage to what the 
Quran describes as barzakh (L 119). 


The concept of barzakh (Sūra 25/55; 55/19) which has been de- 
scribed by Muslim theologians and mystics partly as a temporary partly 
(starting from Hakim Tirmidhi, d. 898) as a spatial waiting period 
or -room between death and resurrection, and which later on devel- 
oped into a kind of purgatory 109) —this concept has interested Iqbal 
during his whole life, and already in the Introduction of the Asrar-z 
Khūdī which he sent to Prof. Nicholson, he writes that 


107) ZA. p. 230. 

108) This sounds blasphemous; but one may compare the popular riddle from 
Erzerum: Herkes górür—Allab görmez, "Everybody sees it, only God does not see 
it" (i.e. the dream) L. S. Akalin, Erzerum Bilmeceleri, 

109) Cf. Eklund, o.c., p. 80ff. 
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after death there may be an interval of relaxation, barzakh. 
Only those Egos will survive this state of relaxation who have taken 
good care during the present life (Intr. XVI). 


This barzakh, he adds in the Notes, 


in the case of some individuals will last until the Day of Resurrec- 
tion. Since personality is a state of tension it can continue only if 
that state is maintained (Intr. XV). 


Eventually he takes up this idea in one of his last verses: 


In every death the claim for resurrection is concealed, 
But to stand up is only the work of the free man. (AH 234 ff.). 


Yet, in a letter of 1934 he confesses that 


I have understood the words death, barzakh, resurrection etc. as 
biological terms "whose reality cannot be understood except by the 
honoured mystics who have written according to their revelations 
(M I 244). 


The popular vocabulary of death and resurrection is used by Iqbai 
(as by many other mystics, f.i. Yunus Emre and his followers in Tur- 
key) more or less with an ironical comment. From his highly individ- 
ualistic point of view he interpretks even the two angels who ask 
the death his deed, and whose awful presence has been a favorite topic 
in tradition, more or less as states of our mind (ZA GR v. 234). 
Similarly he mocks at the idea of the balance which may be fitting 
neither for God nor for Man at the Doomsday (AH 175), and is of 
the opinion that man should rather put his own deeds before himself 
as a balance, and thus excite a premordial resurrection for himself 
(AH 102). In the same strain of thought the poet—like many of the 
Turkish Bektashi poets and innumerable mystics before him— 110) 
fears that 


When the book of my deeds is brought on the Day of Reckoning 
Thou wilt be as ashamed—then make me ashamed! (BJ 9). 


The a‘raf, the wall between Heaven and Hell (Sūra 7/44), inter- 
preted by Ghazzālī as a kind of limbo, is the place 


of the men of reason— 
just as Plato was palpitating between absence and Presence (BJ 122) 


110) Cf. S. N. Ergin, Bektaşi şiirleri, 
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ie. of those who have tried to approach to the Divine Presence by 
sheer intellect, without being enraptured by love which breaks all bar- 
riers. The whole idea of Resurrection is changed completely in Igbal's 
philosophical and poetical work, and he found his ideas supported by 
modern European philosophy. 

In his Study Notes (SS 156f., no date) he holds, basing on a 
book "The Emergence of Life’ that the Ourānīc view, taking resur- 
rection as a universal property of living organisms contrasted to the 
Christian view which had based its belief in resurrection on the sup- 
posed fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ 


is quite in tune with modern scientific results—i.e. that the same time 
and tune which brought the monads together the first time and caused 
his creation may once more summon together after death the same 
monads and cause the second creation of man (cf. Qur'àn 29/19). 


But Iqbal underlines that this may not be taken in the sense of 
Eternal Return 111) (which would be its logical consequence, for, the 
possibility of summoning together the monads once more in the same 
way, involves that the same constellation can recur more than twice 
and that would inevitably lead to an Eternal Recurrence) but he will 
understand it "as a forward movement". Here Iqbal is close to the 
classical Quranic thesis that the proof for the bodily resurrection is 
the first creation ex nihilo after which a second creation from the 
already existent material is much easier; 112) a view with which his 
concept of the free and infinite possibilities in God seems scarcely to 
be compatible. 

The traditional picture of Resurrection as man's being called in the 
Presence of the Most Supreme Judge is maintained in the last part of 
the poem taskhir-i fitrat, ‘Conquest of Nature’, where Adam brings 
his achievements before his Creator and Lord (PM 100). 

But in most cases Iqbal applies the word resurrection—and connects 
with it the name of the Angel Israfil—to a psychological experience: 
the transmutation of man by love and by the immediate communion 
with God. R. A. Nicholson has, in his commentary to Rümi's Math- 


111) Cf. M. Eliade, Der Mythus der ewigen Wiederkehr. 
112) Cf. E. Lehmann-J. Pedersen, Der Beweis fiir die Auferstehung im Koran, 
Islam, 1914. 
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"aw, described exactly this concept of resurrection which Iqbal has 

taken over from his spiritual guide: 
The Divine word, of which the prophets and saints are the mediators, 
is the origin of all created things and infinitely more powerful in its 
effects than the blast of the trumpet that will be blown by Israfil at 
the Resurrection. The latter will only bring bodies to life, but the 
voice of the Perfect Man can revive the hearts of the spiritually 
dead. 113) 

Iqbal has used, in emphasizing this spiritual resurrection, some- 
times the word gum which was wellknown to the mystics of India 
taken probably from a story of Christ's quickening the dead, and then 
applied to the life-giving word and deeds of the Perfect Man. 114) 
From the Arar; Khudi onwards he has expressed the conviction that 
the Perfect Man with his message of love and life 


raises the dead spirits in their bodily tomb, like pines in the world 
| (AK 925), 


and he calls himself, comparing his work with that of Hallaj 
(J 1133) 


a lover: loud shouting is my faith, 
The clamour of the Judgment day is one of my minions (AK 49 f.). 


Those who accused him of not singing in soft and charming melo- 
dies, are informed that 
the roar of the trumpet of Isrāfīl is not gracious (BJ 59). 
In a somewhat humorous mood he even writes: 


Israfil has complained about me in the presence of God: 
This human being has caused resurrection before time! (BJ 39). 


It is always the same prayer for 
a new fever of resurrection in the handfull of dust (ZA I 23) 
for 


the look of a faithful which is resurrection on a smaller scale 
(Pas 4, cf. BJ 25) 


113) Math. Comm. I, 140. 

114) Cf. ZK 64, AK 140 "Say Arise, and by that word quicken the living!" Al- 
lusions to this miraculous power of the word qum are very often found in the 
Panjabi and Sindhi mystical folk poetry, f.i. with Bullhe Shah and Sachal Sarmast. 
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and there have not lacked eulogists who have compared Iqbal himself 
to a Messiah who has stirred the dead with life. 115) 

He himself sometimes mocks at the mollas who preach the awe of 
resurrection and faithfully give a detailed description of the scales 
and the book etc. without having experienced the 'resurrection of the 
time being’, i.e. the spiritual transformation of man by love (ZA II 
50). 


Perchance, grave minister, thou knowest not 
Love too shall have its judgment after death, 
But in that hall nor book nor balance is, 

nor sin nor infidelity nor faith. (Lāle 57). 


Iqbal, however, never goes so far as to interpret this spiritual re- 
surrection as "freedom from law" 116) but understands it rather as a 
revaluation of the revealed religion and its implications through the 
experience of Divine love. And it is typical of his method of inter- 
pretation that, in his poetry, resurrection for peoples and nations is 
equated to the coming of Islam (J v. 1620): the life of the ancient 
civilisations, Roman and Iranian, was terminating and these nations 
were on the point of collapsing for cold and dearth of spiritual light— 


until there came to them a new resurrection from the desert which 

gave them new life— 

Days of Resurrection like that are Divine Grace. 

Iran is still alive—but where is the Great Rome? (J 1620 f.) 
that means that the spirit of Islam is the life-giving divine breath for 
those nations which have come into contact with it, and we may con- 
clude, for those peoples who have slumbered too long in agony al- 
beit they once had possessed this life-giving breath: for them, and in 
first line for the Indian Muslims, a new spiritual resurrection, a 
Doomsday of their sins, their idolatry, is required in this very time 
by virtue of the eternally valid Quran. 

On the whole, Iqbal is more interested in the individual resurrec- 
tion, a resurrection which is—like Maulānā's symbolization of death 
as fruit of man—"brought up in man’s own arms" (baghal parwarda, 
ZA GR).117) His intensely personal attitude towards resurrection 


115) Secrets of the Self, Intr. p. XX. 

116) Cf. G. Scholem, Die krypto-jiidische Sekte der Dönme (Sabbatianer) in der 
Türkei, p. 118. 

117) Cf. Bausani, Guwlšan-i Raz-i ģadīd, p. 17. 
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was far away from a sheer philosophical examination of this central 
problem. Iqbal has, in his Lectures (III), scrutinized the different 
ways of approaching this question: 


No age has produced so much literature on the question of im- 
mortality as our own, and this literature is continually increasing in 
spite of the victories of modern materialism. Purely metaphysical 
arguments, however, cannot give us a positive belief in personal im- 
mortality. In the history of Muslim thought Ibn-i Rushd approached 
the question of immortality from a purely metaphysical point of view, 
and, I venture to think, achieved no results... 

In modern times the line of argument for personal immortality is on 
the whole ethical. But ethical arguments, such as that of Kant, and 
the modern revisions of his arguments, depend on a kind of faith in 
the fulfilment of the claims of justice, or in the irreplaceable work of 
man as an individual pursuer of infinite ideals. With Kant im- 
mortality is beyond the scope of speculative reason: it is a postulate 
of practical reason, an axiom of man's moral consciousness . . . 
There is, however, in the history of modern thought one positive 
view of immortality—I mean Nietzsche’s doctrine of Eternal Recur- 
rence... 


After having criticized all these doctrines, Igbal turns to the Our 
ānic doctrine of personal immortality which he finds based on three 
Qurànic propositions: 

1) that the ego has a beginning in time, and did not pre-exist in the 
spatio-temporal order... 


2) that according to the Quranic view, there is no possibility of 
return to this earth (proved from Sūra 23/101 f.; 84/19, and 
56/59 ff.) 

3) that finitude is not a misfortune (Süra 19/95 f.). 


There must be, no doubt, something like immortality or eternal 
life— 


If our death would be a permanent death, 
God would be ashamed of His deed (ZA II 20). 

But notwithstanding the traditional acceptation of immortality as 
the normal state for everybody, Heaven and Hell being prepared re- 
spectively for every faithful or unbeliever, Iqbal has concentrated on 
the idea that 


K Personal immortality is not a state, it is a process—: 
already in his Note-book of 1910 (SR 15), when he meditates upoa 
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the problem of the preservation of energy in nature. It is remarkable 
that not the philosophical concept of the eternity of the spirit —which 
was maintained not only by the medieval Islamic and Jewish philoso- 
phers but also by Spinoza—has inspired Iqbal's theory of eternal life, 
but the feeling of the indestructibility of energy; just as Goethe, to 
whom Iqbal owes so much, had once said to Eckermann (4.2.1829): 


Die Überzeugung unserer Fortdauer entspringt mir aus dem Begriff 
der Tātigkeit, denn wenn ich bis an mein Ende rastlos wirke, so ist 
die Natur verpflichtet, mir eine andere Form des Daseins anzuweisen, 
wenn die jetzige meinen Geist nicht auszuhalten vermag. 


Personal immortality is, according to Iqbal, 


only an aspiration; you can have it if you make an effort to achieve 
it (Secr. Intr. XVI), 


or, as he puts it many years later in his memorial article on Mc Tag- 
gart's philosophy (SS 151): immortality is only a hope, an inspiration, 
a duty, but not an eternal fact. 


I sow myself like a grain, and watch and watch the self... 
If Self is alive then death is but a stage in life, 
For love tests its immortality by death— 
thus he writes in his elegy on his beloved friend Sir Ross Masood 
(cf. ZK 66). 
This idea forms the centre of his discussion on immortality in the 
Lectures which culminates in the words 


Personal immortality is not ours by right, it is to be achieved by per- 
sonal effort. Man is only a candidate for it (L 118). 

Although his readers may have been first shocked by this seemingly 
heretic idea—Iqbal is here quite in accordance with many philos- 
ophers of the Western world. The wonderful words of Fichte who 
expressed in his diathribe on death the feeling that it is impossible 
that soul and energy should be annihilated, as well as the idea of 
Lotze that existence after death is dependent on moral development 
could be quoted in this connection. Heinrich Scholz has, in his fine 
Essay on Immortality, shown that 


the mediating link between religion—as experience of the living God 
—and belief in immortality is the idea of perfection. 118) 


115) H, Scholz, Der Unsterblichkeitsgedanke als philosophisches Problem, p. 77. 
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The craving and longing of every higher soul to outgrow itself and 
to develop into loftier spheres, combined with the experience of 
Divine Life 1s, according to Scholz, of decisive importance for the 
belief in eternal life. He concludes that 


belief in immortality in so far as it can become a philosophical 
problem, is the belief in the eternity of the personal soul which is 
based on the experiences and speculations of high standing and high 
thinking personalities. People who do not know such experiences and 
do not care for these speculations are off the circle in which these 
discussions move. They have, in our opinion, not even the right to 
believe in immortality.—If immortality is equal to the preservation of 
' what is eternal in man, then it is unthinkable that men should be 
immortal in the same manner. In many of them there may be nothing 
eternal which would be worth of immortality... and no finite is 
pure enough that we might not imagine an enhancement by which it 
becomes more worthy of eternity. 119) 


-— 0. 


It seems that the German philosopher has exactly expressed what 
Iqbal intended, and what is, by the way, also involved in some ideas 
of R. Pannwitz 120) concerning the survival and raising of only the 
fully developed Egos. 


Fear not, take thou a Selfhood more nature, 
which grasping, after death thou shalt not die (Lale 50). 


From this idea the whole philosophy of Self may be interpreted, 
and the acceptance of what the Qur°dn calls Last Judgment, when 
everything in this world will perish but the soul, is transformed into 
a triumph of the soul which will not die, though all the horizons die 
(ZA GR 209). 

With this highly personal interpretation of death and resurrection 
Iqbal could not, of course, accept the traditional picture of other- 
worldy joys and pains in Paradise and Hell. He follows in this respect 
the opinions of the mystics who had never cared for paradise nor for 
houris—the idea that paradise is only a prison and a veil for the true 
lovers, can be traced back to Yahya ibn Mu'adh (d. 910) and his con- 
temporaries, and has been repeated by hundreds of mystical poets all 


119) Id. p. 91. 
120) R. Pannwitz, Der Aufbau der Natur. p. 153. 
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over the Islamic world. 121) Mirzā Ghalib, the last great representative 
of classical Persian and Urdu poetry in India had even joked: 


What interests me a paradise full with houris thousands of years 
old? 122) 


Iqbal, too, hold up to ridicule the molla and his longing for beauti- 
ful heavenly maiden, or proved that he was not even fit for such a 
Paradise: 


I was present there and could not hold my tongue 
When God ordained the molla to Paradise. 
Submissingly I uttered: Forgive me, 
He will not care for houris, wine, and verdant fields. 
Paradise is not the place to bicker, argue, and quarrel, and quiling 
and wrangling form the very nature of this man. 
Throwing mud upon people and faiths is his vocation, 
And in Paradise there is no mosque, no church, no firetemple 
(BJ 159). 
Heaven and Hell are not localities, but states of the spirit, and the 
descriptions in the Ourān are visual representations of an inner fact 


1.€. 


Hell is the painful realization of one's failure as a man, 
Heaven is the joy of triumph over the forces of desintegration 
(L 123, cf. AH 103) 


That is not too far from Ibn *Arabi's conception that Hell is the 
realization of the individual self as slave, whereas Heaven means the 
realization of the self in the state of rzbzbzya, the Lordship. 123) For 
the ego which has strengthened itself throughout his life, death is 
only 


one of the stages of life (Pas 33) 


and life itself is merely a passage through a series of deaths (L 54), 
each of them being a door into hitherto unknown possibilities, just 
as Fichte remarks: 


121) Cf. Ritter, Meer, p. 523 f. As Yunus Emre sings—-to quote only one of the 
numberless examples: "One house and a few houris—I do not feel like sitting 
there" (Divan, p. 260). 

122) Quoted in A. Bausani, Poesie di M. Iqbal, p. 12. 

123) A. Affifi, Ibn Arabi, p. 163. 
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Not death kills, but the more living life, which, hidden behind the 
former one, starts and develops. 121) 


That is also the mystic interpretation of the Quranic verses that 
Paradise and Hell are consisting of stages which are conceived as 
stages of development. The most poetical description of death in this 
sense has been inserted into the Javidname in the scene in Paradise 
where Sultan Tipu of Mysore sends his greetings to the river Cauvery 
and teaches him the mystery of life and death (J 1706 ff.). After 
having talked of the river-like flow of life of the faithful who ought 
to live like a lion (a quotation of an Indian proverb according to 
which one day of lion's life is better than 1000 years of oxenhood), 
the Martyr-Sultan continues: 


The servant of God is a lion, death is a gazelle 
Death is only one of his hundred stations. 125) 

That man throws himself completely before the death, 
Like a falcon who attacks the pigeon. 

The slave dies from fear of death, 

Due to fear of death life is forbidden for him. 

The free man has another privilege: 

Death gives him a new soul. 

He thinks of himself, not of death— 

The death of the free man lasts only one moment. 
Leave that death which is concerned with the coffin, 
For that is only the death of animals. 

The faithful asks from God the other death, 

Which saves him from the dust. 

That other death, the end of the way of longing, 

The last Allahu Akbar in the battlefield of nostalgia! 


This death is the bridge which leads to the Vision of God, to the 
Divine Presence without veils, without anything created (and even 
Paradise is created) in between. 

But already ‘Attar had stated: "When the way towards God is 
finished, the way in God begins". 126) Iqbal expresses the same idea 


124) Scholz, o.c., p. 25. 

125) These verses are again very close to Rūmīs words in Math. I 3965 ff. 
The lion of the world seeks prey and success, 
The lion of the Lord seeks freedom and death. 
Since he sees a hundred lifes in death, 
He burns his life like a moth... etc. Cf. also I 3926 ff. 

126) Cf. Ritter, Meer, p. 614. Dhū?n-Nūn asked a woman: What is the end cf 
love? She answered: 'Oh simpleton, it has no end!” Why? 'Because the Beloved has 
no end! 
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with intense ardour. He takes Hell as a corrective experience, i.e. as 
a kind of purgatory, whereas he believes that 
Heaven is no Holiday. The recipient of Divine illumination is not 
merely a passive recipient. Every act of a free ego creates a new 
situation and thus offers further opportunities of creative unfolding 
(L 123). 
That means that the ego which has endured successfully the shock 
of physical death has won by this very act a higher level of freedom, 
and will therefore not cease unfolding new modes of life. That what 
has been called paradisical joy does not interest the faithful any 
more— 
The angels had said: The faithful is gracious. 
But the houris complain: the faithful does not mix with us (ZK 41). 
That is the classical sufistic idea that "the ascets are strangers in 
this world, the gnostics (or lovers) strangers even in the world to 
come" as an early mystic had put it so beautifully. 127) Iqbal has 
made wide use of this idea in his poetry: as he had answered Goethe's 
Huri und Dichter in the Payām-i Mashriq (147 ff.), and has expres- 
sed here how the poet refuses to stay too long with the heavenly 
beauties 


because the heart of the lover dies from eternal paradise; 


he has taken up the same motif in the Paradise-scene of Javidname 
where Rūmī carries him from stage to stage, introducing him to more 
and more important personalities and eventually to the houris; he 
leaves them, however, as quickly as possible, longing for the Divine 
Presence. Yet it is not only the concept of the houris which he 
criticises, it is the whole complex of a static paradise which his dy- 
namic mind could not probably bear: 


If our salvation means to be free from searching and longing, 
Then the tomb is better than a colourful and scenting paradise 


(J 244) 


and even more poignant: 


Do not live in a world of blind taste, 
Which has only a God and not a devil (PM 154), 128) 


127) Abū Nufaim, Hilya X, 60. 
128) Cf. "Hell would be better than Paradise if in Paradise is not the affliction 
of the Beloved" (Raji, in Mir *Alishir Qani, Magālāt ashb-shu"arā, p. 223). 
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Inner burning and never-ending longing, that is paradise and 
eternal life (ZA II 63). With this conception that immortality is not 
rest, but the continuation of the growing and unfolding of the ego, 
and that every act of knowledge opens new abysses of realities in the 
Divine Life, Iqbal is a good interpreter of the words Ghazzali wrote 
more than eight centuries before him in his chapter of longing in the 
Ibya (IV 277): 


Because the Divine things are infinite, and only a small part of them 
will be unveiled to man, infinite possibilities always being hidden 
from him, though he knows their existence and though he knows that 
more things are hidden from his knowledge than those that he knows 
—therefore he never ceases longing... 


The great mystical thinker of medieval Islam has expressed the 
same truth that Iqbal sings in his most ardent verses—the truth that 
the way in God has no end because 


the creative power of God is intensively infinite 


or, as Meister Eckhart has put it, that 


the depths of God are for ever unfathomable, and however far the 
deification may go, it can never reach the end. 129) 

Und es kann die ew'ge Schónheit 

Nur die ew'ge Sehnsucht nāhren. 130) 


As a parallel to the Iqbalian idea that even "a devil" would be ne- 
cessaty if eternal life is supposed to be real in its proper meaning, 
one can easily quote the deep essay of Tor Andrae in his book Die 
letzten Dinge, 131) where the Swedish theologian, too, stresses the im- 
portance of change and even suffering as a conditio sine qua non for 
life, in this world as well as in the future world: 


If the future life is real life, then it is impossible that it could be 
eternally unchangeable, happy bliss. Pain belongs to life as well as 
joy... If the future life is real life, then it cannot be a life finished 
and perfect one for all times. To live means to grow. Life means that 
in every moment something new, not foreseen or anticipated by any- 
body can possibly grow out of the eternal depths of the source of 
life. 132) 


129) Zaehner, Mysticism, p. 182. 

130) Rickert-Nachlese, I, p. 191. 

131) Die letzten Dinge, deutsch von H. H. Schaeder, 1938, p. 92-95. 
132) Id., p. 99. 
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Real eternal life has as its goal the never ending vision of God— 
to behold the Friend without the pain of seeing, as Maulānā Rümi 
says— 133) vision taken in the widest possible meaning, as the great 
Egyptian mystic Dhü-n'Nün (d. 859) has said so pointedly: 

Nobody has seen God without dying, and nobody has seen God with- 


out being alive; for His life is eternal, and whosoever sees Him, lives 
in His life. 134) 


This participation in the Divine life means, as Iqbal has seen, 
growth without diminishing (J 1791), 135) 


it means to partake of the creative activity of the Supreme Ego, which 
is completing the Universe from moment to moment, and whose in- 
tensive infinity contains infinite creative possibilities. But it does not 
mean a perfect union of "the drop with the ocean" as mystics have 
longed for; theistic systems have still the moment of Faith 136) which 
continues even in the moment of the vso beatifica, 137) and which 
is connected with the element of longing which alone makes life 
worth living— 


Ich móchte Dir nimmer so nah sein, 
daß ich mich nach Dir nicht sehnte, 


says a contemporary German Protestant poet, R. A. Schróder, and 
expresses excellently this attitude which is significant of the “proph- 
etic” type of religion. 

Nobody can imagine or adequately describe how this union in 
separation, this mutual movement of growing personality and its 


133) Maulana Rümi, rubāciyāt, Ms. Esat efendi No. 2693, fol. 227 b. 

134) Abū Nu‘aim, Hilya IX, 373. 

138) Cf. Goethe: Steight hinauf zu hóheren Kreisen. 

136) Cf. L. Gardet's interesting article about the problem of Faith: Les zoms er 
les statuts. Stud. Isl. V. The Fathers of the Church have also maintained that vision 
and faith continue in eternity (Ireneus) and that longing continues even during 
the highest bliss of the visio beatifica (Gregor of Nyssa). 

137) The problem of ryā properly has been delt with in extenso by Muslim 
Theologians. figh Akbar II holds that "Allah will be seen in the world to come. 
The faithful will see him, being in paradise, with their bodily eyes, without com- 
parison of modality" (Wensinck, /.c.). The MuStazila, on the other hand, main- 
tained the impossibility of the ru?yā since "views do not reach him" (Sura 6/103), cf. 
I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, p. 103 ff. Iqbal has 
discussed the problem in connection with Einstein's theory of relativity in some of 
his letters during the year of 1922. 
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participation in the infinite Divine life is to be understood. Iqbal 
feels that here new fields for the human ego are open, in which it 
can grow until it reaches its limits. This idea, so often repeated in 
his poetical work, is perhaps put in the shortest possible form in a 
quatrain of the Tulip of Sinai— 


Long is the story of our burning passion— 
this world is nothing but the prelude of our eternal story (Lale 134). 


Theologically he proves the idea by the Ourānic verse that God 
adds to his creation what He will (Sure 35/1, L 10). Yet it cannot 
be denied—and as far as I am aware this danger has been mentioned 
first by A. Bausani 138) —that from this interpretation of the eter- 
nally fresh possibilities of life there could emerge a contradiction to 
the Islamic dogma of the finality of prophethood which Iqbal has 
maintained otherwise so strictly. But it seems that the poet-philos- 
opher has not thought of these possible implications of his theory 
of an eternal development. 

One may ask how Iqbal imagines eternity, and what role plays the 
problem of Time and Eternity in his system of thought. 

The problem of time is indeed one of the central issues in Iqbal's 
whole work, and has, therefore, been discussed by almost every writer 
who has studied Iqbal's philosophy. It was a problem which has 
puzzled the thinker's mind for decades, and even in the latest period 
of his life he never got tired of searching new ways into the mystery 
of time and its relation with space: inspired by Einstein's theories he 
asks his friend Sulayman Nadwi whether any Muslim thinker has pos- 
sibly accepted the view that space could have more than three dimen- 
sions (M I 247, 1933). 

The tradition lā tasubbū ad-dahr 139) "Don't vilify Time, for Time 
is God" has accompanied Iqbal throughout his life (M I 156), and 
he has even surprised Henri Bergson with this quotation during his 
visit of the philosopher whom he estimated highly. He took this 


138) A. Bausani, The concept of Time, WJ. 1953, p. 165f. 

139) This tradition is found as early as in the sahifa of Hammam ibn Munab- 
bih. A parallel tradition runs "Don't vilify time, for I am time (dahr), I turn days 
and nights", i.e. all events are happening through God who is the moving element 
of time. About the problem of time, cf. L. Massignon, Le Temps dans la Pensée 
Islamique. Cf. also L 73. AK 1580 ff. 
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prophetical word for a designation of that overwhelming reality of 
which time and space are only aspects: 


If dahr is continuous and extended, and if it is Allah himself what, 
then, is space? Just as if time is a kind of reflection of dahr, so space 
must also be a kind of reflection of dahr (M I 180, 1933). 140) 


Iqbal has, in numerous letters, sought the authorities of the Islamic 


concept of time, and his main sources are, in this respect, mystics like 
‘Iraqi (d. 1274) whom he quotes in extenso in his Lectures (L 75): 


He conceives infinite varieties of time, relative to the varying grades 
of being intervening between materiality and pure spirituality. The 
time of gross bodies which arises from the revolution of the heavens 
is divisible into past, present, and future, and its nature is such that 
as long as one day does not pass away the succeeding day does not 
come. The time of immaterial beings is also serial in character, but 
its passage is such that a whole year in the time of gross bodies is 
not more than a day in the time of an immaterial being. Rising high- 
er and higher in the scale of immaterial beings, we reach Divine 
time—time which is absolutely free from the quality of passage, and 
consequently does not admit of divisibility, sequence, and change, it 
is above eternity; it has neither beginnings nor end... 


This conception, of which, unfortunately, the exact sources are not 


given, corresponds to a great extent to Iqbal's own idea on serial and 
non-serial time, and it is just the subjective experience of time as held 
by the great mystics—he even quotes Ibn *Arabi in this respect several 
times with approval—which Iqbal himself wanted to underline. 141) 
That is why he criticised the Ash‘arite school in Islamic theology be- 
cause of their atomic view of time—as much as he, in other cases, has 
stressed the originality of Ash‘arite thought and its importance for a 
revaluation of Islamic philosophy and theology as contrasted to the 
hellenistic thought. 


— 


The point, however, is, that the constructive endeavour of the Ash-- 
arite, as of the moderns, was wholly lacking in psychological analysis, 
and the result of this shortcoming was that they altogether failed to 
p?rceive the subjective aspect of time. It is due to this failure that in 
their theory the systems of material atoms and time-atoms lie apart, 
with no organic relation between them. It is clear that if we look at 
time from a purely objective point of view serious difficulties arise; 


140) Cf, Ritter, Meer, p. 43. 
141) M I 122 (1922), I 164 (1934). 
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for we cannot apply atomic time to God and conceive Him as a life 
in the making, as Professor Alexander appears to have done in his 
Lectures on Space, Time, and Deity (L 74 f.). 


Iqbal was deeply influenced by the Bergsonian conception of dura- 
tion which he has, with slight modifications, taken into his own 
system, because it enabled him to solve by the distinction of serial and 
nonserial time difficulties which might arise in the religious 
sphere. 142) Combining this idea with the atomism of the Ash‘arites 
he concludes: 


The Time of the Ultimate Ego is revealed as change without succes- 
sion, i.e. an organic whole which appears atomic because of the 
creative movement of the ego. This is what Mir Damad and Mulla 
Baqir mean when they say that time is born with the act of creation 
by which the Ultimate Ego realizes and measures, so to speak, the in- 
finite wealth of His own undetermined creative possibilities. On the 
one hand, therefore, the ego lives in eternity; by which term I mean 
non-successional change; on the other, it lives in serial time, which 
I conceive as organically related to eternity in the sense that it is a 
measure of non-successional change (L 77). 


That means: serial time, as we are used to, comes into existence 
only by the very act of creation, and so Iqbal can interpret logically 
the two contrasting statements on creation in the Quran: in Sura 
54/50 that creation was finished as quickly as the twinkling of an 
eye—which will hint at the creation in Divine time which cannot be 
measured, and in Sūra 25/60 that creation took place in six days— 
which will say: the appearance of things in serial time. 


If we look at the movement embodied in creation from the outside, 
that is to say if we apprehend it intellectually, it is a process lasting 
thousands of years... From another point of view the process of 
creation... is a single indivisible act... It is, however, impossible 
to express this inner experience of pure duration in words, for lan- 
guage is shaped on the serial time of our daily efficient-self (L 48). 


As an illustration, Iqbal then quotes the frequency of Red with 400 
billions per second which yet is received by the eye as a single indi- 
visible impression of a certain colour. 

In order to support his idea of God who is endowed with intensive 
but not extensive infinity, which 


142) Cf. M I 156 (1928). 
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involves an infinite series but is not that series, 


of God 


whose eye sees all the visibles and His ear hears all the audibles in 
one indivisible act of perception— 


in order to support this idea he even quotes in one of his letters the 
philosophy of Maimonides about whom he had read that according 
to his view 


for God there is no future, but he makes time existent moment for 
moment (M I 156 f., 1927). 


Many poems of Iqbal are devoted to the problem of time, and he 
has always shown this serial time as the moving power in human life. 
Perhaps the finest expression of this idea is the Nawa-yi waqt, the 
Song of Time (PM 102), where time manifests itself as ruler and 
destinator of everything created: 


] am the world-burning sword, I am the fountain of life, 
I am the cloak of man, I am the dress of God... 
I am the wanderer, thou the station, I am the seed, the harvest thou... 


a poem which has been praised by Dr. Raziuddin Siddiqi, Pakistan's 
wellknown authority on atom-physics, as a perfect commentary on 
Einstein's theory of relativity. It looks, however, rather like a poetical 
version of the old Persian Zurvanistic view which has been quoted by 
R. C. Zaehner— 


...through time the vine and the garden can be cultivated, and 
through time do the trees grow, and through time do they yield up 
fruit, and through time can one practice trade, and all things in exist- 
ence are perfected through time. It cannot be said that there was a 
creator when time did not exist. 143) 


Time, as the power which enables life in the created world, in an- 
other beautiful poem is again described as *webend der Gottheit leben- 
diges Kleid'— 


The chain of day and night is the painter of events, 


143) R. C. Zaehner, Zurvan, A Zoroastrian Dilemma, p. 237 (Riv. Hormuzyar). 
Cf. J. Scheftelowitz, Die Zeit als Schicksalsgottheit in der indischen und iranischen 
Religion, Stuttgart, 1929; G. Widengren, Hochgotiglaube im alten Iran, 1938; H, 
H. Schaeder, Der iranische Zeitgott und sein Mythos. ZDMG 95/1941, 
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The chain of day and night is the silk yarn of two colours, 
Of which Essence has made its cloak of attributes... (BJ 126). 
Space and time are brought into existence by the very act of crea- 


tion, and then are broken into moments— 


from my bottle new events fall down drop and drop, 
I count my rosary of day and night bead by bead! (BJ 175), 


sings Serial Time. Human beings are deceived by this constant move- 
ment of time which advances irretrievably like the hand of a clock, 
and 


so we spatialize it and then find difficulties in. getting over it. Real 
time is life itself, 
had Iqbal written as early as in the Introduction to the Secrets ot Self 
(XVII) and in the Gulshan-i rāz-t jadīd, one decade later, he renders 
the same sentence poetically: 


The innermost heart of Life is eternity— 
Thou lookest at it by the outward eye—then it is time (ZA 228). 


Space and time are even described by Iqbal as 


possibilities of the Ego, only partially realized in the shape of our 
mathematical space and time (L 64). 


Hence this serial time provides us only with a limited approach to 
the Ultimate Ego, and its perception depends more or less on our in- 
dividual faculties 144) —as I take it Iqbal would have agreed with the 
definition of R. Pannwitz that time and space are determined from 
the respective point of view, that they are not relative but perspec- 
tive, 145) 

Iqbal points out in the Galshan-i raz this highly personal character 
of the experience of time by quoting the story of the Seven Sleepers— 

Kam labithtum, How long have you remained (Sura 18/19). 
in the same way as Tor Andrae has quoted the medieval legend of 
the monk of Heisterbach for showing that “Time is the content which 
fills our perception". 146) The mystery of eternity, which can be 
realized already on earth (Secr. XVII), has been touched in many of 


144) Cf. B. A. Dar, p. 26. 
145) R. Pannwitz, Der Nrhilismus und die werdende Welt, p. 127. 
146) Tor Andrae, o.c., p. 99. 
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Iqbal's poetical works, and its locus classicus is the Introduction of 
the Javidname. 

Here, serial time is represented by the old Iranian Time-God Zur- 
van, and we have already noticed that the ‘Song of Time’ and similar 
poems bear a Zurvanitic character. This angelic being is located at 
the beginning of the Heavenly path, where, in traditional visionary 
recitals, either Gabriel or Sarosh 1s met with as psychopompos or as 
heavenly guide. The fact that he 1s spreading his two-coloured wings 
is true as well of the Suhrawardian Gabriel-tradition as of the Zur- 
vanitic tradition— 


The Creator dyed time with two different colours. 


But the same conception is also found in pre-Islamic poetry, 147) 
and the idea of the two aspects of time was so familiar to the poet 
that even in his correspondence he mentioned that 


time is indeed a great blessing and grace; if it may bring on the one 
hand destruction and misery, so is it, on the other, the source of 
cultivation and verdure (M I 316, 1936). 


In his speech in the Javidname, Zurvan, the almost almighty God 
of serial time, instructs the adept how to conquer him and to reach 
the Eterna] Now, the divine world where no more succession and 
division is left. Teaching him his wisdom, Zurvan uses the symbol of 
zunnār, which 1s wellknown in classical Persian literature as the Ma- 
gian's thread, the symbol of the infidel, but which, in Iqbal's poetry, 
becomes the key-word for serial time and for those who adhere to it. 


Thou hast imagined Time as a line— 
Thou makest this line a girdle on thy infidel waist (AK 1552 f.), 


had he written already in 1915. To imagine time as a linear or a 
circular movement—in any case as something that involves succes- 
sion—and to ignore its "created character", was for Iqbal the typical 
sign of unbelief, of the ‘Magian’ mind; we would say: of the pre- 
prophetic stage of mind which is "the old order of things" (BJ 192). 
In his article against the Qadiani movement which advocated a pe- 


117) H. Ringgren, Fatalism in Persian Epics, p. 25; the same, Studies in Arabian 
Fatalism, p. 36; W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will and Predestination in early Islam 
London, 1948. 
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riodical apparition of prophetic inspirations even after Muhammad, 
Igbal writes 


Magian mind regarded time as a circular movement (SS 96), 
and he has defined his main purpose as 


an attempt to divert Islam of its magian incrustations (SS 106) ; 
to secure a vision of the spirit of Islam as emancipated from its magian 
overlaying which... might have misled Spengler (L 143). 

This refusal of the concept of time as a ready made line—(he 
would prefer to take it as a line in the drawing)—is one of the main 
reasons of his rejection of Nietzsche's Eternal Return which seemed 
to be, in his view, the most cruel idea which human mind had ever 
invented, and which appeared as diametrically opposed to the free 
creative energy of the Living God (cf. L 55). 

The use of the zunnar-symbol for serial time shows Iqbal's fine 
psychological insight—he could not yet foresee what H. Corbin 
proved many years later that the zzzzzr is the typical zurvanistic sym- 
bol. 148) 

But what 1s to do, asks the poet, for freeing logic and reason from 
that zunnār which has made them infidels, and ignorant of the fa- 
thomless Divine time? (ZK 7, cf. ZA GR 216). 


Love means freedom from the idol-temple of the days (M II 187), 


he wrote in 1917, and Zurvan himself teaches, in the JavzZname, the 
secret how to break his spell. It is the word /7 maa Allābi wagt, 1.e. 
the famous tradition according to which Muhammad said once: 


I have a time with God where even Gabriel has no access— 


a word which has often been used by mystics in order to express their 
unitive experiences. Notably Maulānā Rümi has quoted it several 
times, 149) and already the early mystics have built upon this state- 
ment a whole edifice of mystical meanings of the word wagt, time, 
as Hujwiri sums up: 

Wagt is that whereby a man becomes independent of the past and the 


future... he has no memory of the past and no thought of that which 
is not yet come... 


148) Eranos-Jahrbuch XX p. 181, Le temps cyclique dans le Mazdéisme et dans 
l'Ismaelisme. 

149) Cf. Furüzanfar, ahādīth-i Matbnawi, also Nicholson's commentary to the 
Mathnawi; Ritter, Meer, p. 159 ff. 
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No man can attain to the reality of 'time by exorting his choice, 
for 'time' is a thing that does not come within the scope of human 
acquisition that it should be gained by effort, nor is it sold in the 
market, that any one should give his life in exchange for it, and the 
will has no power either to attract or to repel it... 150) 


This prophetic saying 'I have a time with God' has become, in more 
or less explicite form, a leitmotif of Iqbal's whole thinking, beginning 
from the Asrār (v. 1563), for in it lies hidden, as an earlier Indian 
mystic had said "the secret of rubūbīya, Lordship’. 151) 

Real life 1s only possible on this still point of time; it means to 
know 


that true living 1s to break the days' talisman (ZA II 5); 
it is the moment, when the loving soul, reaching the time 


the reckoning of which is not by years and months 152) 
may speak with Angelus Silesius: 


Ich selbst bin. Ewigkeit, wenn ich die Zeit verlasse 
Und mich in Gott und Gott in mich zusammenfasse. 


In this moment which is—according to the Prophet's example— 
likened to the ascension, the x2:rāj, man finds himself united with 
the infinite inmidst of finiteness, and eternal in every moment; it 1s 
the ‘hour without hours’, which Maulana Rumi has described in suc" 
wonderful verses (Math. III 2072). This communion with the living 
source of Time and Eternity makes man himself eternal; he is no 
longer subject to outward serial time but, as seven centuries ago Ibn 
al-Farid has said: 


Though thy intoxication will have but the life of a moment, 
Thou wilt regard time as a slave to thy command. 153) 


He then sees everything sub specie aeternitatis, after having witnes- 
sed the “new birth” (J 142 ff.) and the spiritual resurrection which 
is the content of this conscious participation of the Fullness of Divine 
life. 154) So he is no longer the vehicle of the day, but the rider of 
time (ZK 36), and since, according to Iqbal, 


190) Hujwiri, kashf al-mabjZb, transl. by R. A. Nicholson, p. 368, 369. 
151) Diwan of Bédil Rohriwari, p. 328. 

152) PM 219. 

153) R. A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism. p. 188. 

194) E. Underhill, o.c., p. 34 
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it 15 time as an organic whole that the Our?ān describes as tagdir 
(L 49), 
Lc. as destiny, man can even deal freely with destiny, can use the 
possibilities which are hidden in God where there is no net of causal 
consequence but every moment and eternally open possibilities (L 49). 
In this connection the saying “Time is a cutting sword" may be used 
(AK 1531), which had been applied by Hujwiri to the moment of 
reaching Divine time, which 
cuts the root of the future and the past, and obliterates care of yester- 


day and to-morrow from the heart. The sword is a dangerous com- 
panion: either it makes its master a king or it destroys him... 155) 


Though Iqbal has not quoted this word of his medieval compatriote, 
nor even alluded to it, his concept of Time as fullness of destiny in 
which man may choose the rank he wants, could be derived easily 
from Hujwiri's statement. 

Until now, many attempts have been made in order to systematize 
Iqbal's theory of Time, to show its roots in Bergsonian philosophy, 
or to relate it with Einsteinian thoughts, and no doubt there are many 
interesting problems for the historian of philosophy. Personally, I 
would rather prefer to stress the religious importance of his ideas 
about time; for what he wanted was surely not to add a new system of 
scientific explanations to this most difficult problem, but to draw the 
attention of the Muslim world back to the contact with the Living 
God. Through a revaluation of the twofold aspect of time he aimed 
at an actualization of this burning but long forgotten issue for Mus- 
lim religious life. 

The poetical connection between Iqbal's concept of eternal grow- 
ing and development as well as the never-ending craving for higher 
spiritual stages and closer connection with the Divine life on the one 
hand, and his philosophy of time on the other, is given in the old 
motif of the Road, the path, and, perfectly true to the tradition of 
Islamic mysticism, in the motif of Ascension, of Heavenly journey— 
it is not an accident that he has expressed his deepest thoughts in the 
Jāvīdnāme, where all the divergent lines of his thought are brought 
into one perfect whole. 


165) Hujwiri, o.c., p. 369; cf. the comparison of time to the sword of Moses in 
AK l. 1541. About the interrelation of time and human destiny cf. the closing 
remarks of S. G. F. Brandon in his book on Mar and his Destiny, p. 383 ff. 
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This symbolization of man's craving for Divine Presence as a 
journey, a way is as old as mankind. Evelyn Underhill 156) has 
devoted a special paragraph to the mystical symbolism in which she 
contrasts the symbol of love, and that of alchemy—the sublimation 
of the copper of the human soul into pure spiritual gold — with that 
of the journey which has been preferred by all those mystics and 
poets who lay stress on the dynamic character of religious life. The 
poets of the Hebrew psalms have expressed their longing for the holy 
centre of their religion, for Jerusalem, which has been transformed 
later on into.the symbol of Divine Presence, the everlasting goal of 
Pilgrim's Progress, who lives in 


the hope of the City of God at the other end of the road, 157) 


or for Mount Carmel where the difficult steps of renunciation, medita- 
tion, and prayer lead. This pilgrimage towards the never reached goal 
has found its most famous expression in Islamic literature in the works 
of Faridaddin ‘Attar, whose Mantiq ut-tair, the journey of the 30 
birds through the seven valleys unto Divine Union, has become, since 
long, a favorite model in the phenomonology of religions, especially 
because of its combination of the ancient soul-bird-motif with that of 
the journey. *Attar's Mxsībatnāme, however, which has been examined 
by H. Ritter in his monumental work, is the perfect expression of this 
eternal journey of which everything created partakes,—stars and 
streets and man and animal are moved only by the search for God. 158) 

‘Attar’s ideas have been taken over by Maulana Rumi who has 
praised in hymnical verses the miraculous effects of this spiritual way— 


If a tree would move with foot and wing, 
he would not feel the blows of the axe nor the wound of the saw 159) 


The Persian epics which deal with the tragical figure of Majnün in 
search of his beloved Laila, and, in India herself, the story of Sasui 
wandering through the mountains, seeking her lost beloved—a story 
which culminates in the words 


156) Cf, Underhill, o.c., p. 129 ff. 

157) John Masefield, The Seekers (Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse, 
p. 551). 

198) Ritter, Meer, p. 23 ff. 

199) Selected Poems, ed. R. A. Nicholson, No. XXVII; the comparison of pawn 
and queen in chess M III 535. 
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Let me run, let me run, and never find . . ., 160) 


and numberless other examples show how familiar the Islamic world 
was with this motif of eternal journey which is a means, and the 
single one, for unceasing spiritual development— not in vain was the 
mystical order called tarīga, the Path. 

For Iqbal, with his strong vitalistic tendencies, the unceasing move- 
ment was the proper symbol: therefore his nom-de-plume Z;nderzd, 
Living Stream, in the Javidname, therefore the title "Bell of the 
Caravan' for his first collection of Urdu poetry. 

I would even assert that the most beautiful verses in Iqbal's poetry 
are those in which he sings the delight of movement— 


I do not sit in the nest because of the joy of flight— 
Sometimes I am on the rose-twig, sometimes on the bank of the canal 
(PM 174). 


This idea of eternal wandering makes him say that 
the station is nothing but a milestone of the road (Lāle 62), 
that even 
the crooked road is better than the station (Lale 72)— 


he would surely have agreed with Blake's sentence "Expect poison 
from the standing water". 161) For every moment of standstill means 
a drawback and since man has to unfold his inner possibilities through 
untiring activity (the word taken in the widest possible meaning), 
Iqbal says in a Heraklitian strain 162) 


Journey is reality, stillness only symbolic, 
the secret of life is nothing but taste of flight (BJ 171), 


and he avers, taunting the traditionalist: 


They have made me acquainted with the joy of flight— 
Thou seekest a nest in the space of the garden (ZA II 4). 


Behind every station new surprises, new possibilities are open (BJ 
70), just as the human heart with its unfathomable depths cannot be 
explored at all (ZA GR 231). Like ‘Attar, Iqbal, too, holds that 


160) Shah «Abdul Latif of Bhit, Shah jē risālē, Sur Husaini VII 3 ff. 
161) Blake, Proverbs of Hell, 126. 
162) Underhill, o.c., p. 28. 
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everything is in movement, and that the road is a traveller even as 
the wayfarer (J 1720); but it is only man who is able to enjoy this 
wandering and the change and growth of consciousness which is 
caused by the journey towards God—and into God. 


I am as long as I move—not moving, I am not (PM 150) 


that is the Iqbalian—and one may say perhaps: vitalist—transforma- 
tion of the Cartesian cogito ergo sum. 

The ardent pilgrimage is the privilege of man—the angels are 
excluded from it, being perfect in their own right; they do not know 
the never-ending burning with which the human soul is entrusted 
(AH 16). To the divine bird which human soul is, there is one thing 
more awful than death: that is the food which ensnares it and hinders 
it from the flight to Heaven (BJ 83)—a sentence which sounds alike 
to the sighs of mystics who complained of the emprisonment of the 
poor soul-bird in the cage of body; but what is intended in Iqbal's 
verse is the constant call to reach higher levels, which does not in- 
clude a contempt of the material world but rather a verdict on those 
who are blind against the endless open ways before the personality. 

E. Underhill has pointed out that 


through all these metaphors of pilgrimage to a goal there runs the 
definite idea that the travelling self in undertaking the journey is ful- 
filling a destiny, a law of the transcendental life... 163) 


and that holds true also for Iqbal, though he probably would not 
agree with the mystics’ statement that this journey must be made 
"against nature". For him, it is, in spite of the struggle which is im- 
plied in it, the only true way of nature—towards its most perfect 
entelechy. The poet has used, albeit rarely, the old symbol of the way 
into one's self which is so significant of the mystic interpretation of 
the road-symbol. This journey into one's own depths means 


to be born without father and mother, 
and to pick the pleiads from the corner of the roof (ZA GR 225). 


Through this interior journey which brings man into contact with 
the deeper layer of his own personality which he has to sublimate, 
he can become the spiritual ruler of the world "from the Fish up to 
the Moon" (ZA GR 232), and reach new spaces beyond the Galaxy 


163) id. p. 132. 
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(ZA II 34). This motif of descent into the depths of one's own heart 
has often been described—in Islamic and non-Islamic literature—as 
a kind of Heavenly Journey, of Ascension; but on the whole the reli- 
gious types which prefer the one to the other motif can be distin 
guished rather well. The motif of ascension proper has been prefer- 
red by those who wish to stress the personality and transcendence of 
God Who can be addressed by human words, and can be witnessed 
through His work in His creation (via emznentiae)—vwhereas the 
motif of descent has been more frequently used by those mystics who 
see in God the immanent, impersonal power which cannot be described 
but by negations and through silence (v/a negativa). 164) 

And though Iqbal has never used the ascent-motif in its elaborate 
form—as an ascent in fixed grades and steps (as systematizing mys- 
tical thought liked to do) —he is, on the whole, a very fine represen- 
tative of the ascension-type. 

The motif of ascension and Heavenly journeys has been treated by 
specialists so intensely during the last years that it 1s not necessary 
to underline the extreme importance which this religious experience— 
and symbol—has had since time immemorial in both primitive and 
high religions. 165) The motif may be interpreted both in a cosmolog- 
ical as in a psychological sense: it can express the fact that the spirit 
in the moment of ecstasy can see and understand the different attri- 
butes of the created Universe before reaching the Creator beyond the 
attributes; or the psychological truth that man has to pass through 
different stages of spiritual preparation which may be compared to 
the seven spheres. In Islamic thought, the ascension gets its special 
importance due to its connection with the Prophets mz‘raj, his 
Heavenly journey, during which he "stood upright" (Süra 53/6) be- 
fore the Almighty, without mediator angel. This journey has become 
the prototype of the spiritual journeys of the mystics, beginning from 
Bāyazīd Bistami (d. 874) 166) to Avicenna and Suhrawardī, to Ibn 


164) K. Goldammer, Wege aufwärts und Wege abwärts, p. 51. 

165) Cf. G. van der Leeuw, Phänomenologie, p. 148, 289 f., M. Eliade, Le vol 
magique, Numen 1956; W. Bousset, Die Himmelsreise der Seele, ARW IV 152; R. 
Holland, Zur Typik der Himmelfabrt, AR XXIII 1925/207; G. van der Leeuw, Uz- 
sterblichkeit, Eranos-Jahrbuch XVIII/1950; <Abdalkarīm Gili, Das Buch der 40 
Stufen. G. Widengren, The Ascension to Heaven and the Heavenly Book, 1950. 

166) Attar, Tadht I 154, 172f.; H. Ritter, Bayezid Bistami. 
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‘Arabi—who describes his autobiography in the form of a miraj- 
nāme 167) and *Abdulkarim Jīlī: 168) these mystics, whose visionary 
recitals have been studied most carefully during the last years esp. by 
H. Corbin, have systematized the spiritual way, 169) whereas Maulānā 
Rümi, far from imprisoning the heavenly experience into the system 
of reason, has never ceased praising the enrapture of the loving heart 
which does not care for the difficulties and stations of the road but 
spreads its wings and sings, animated by longing: 


That is love: to fly heavenward, 

To rend, every instant, a hundred veils! 170) 
Rumi has, however, put his finger on the fact that this ascension is a 
psychological experience (Math. III 4512 ff.)— 


the nearness of God is beyond reckoning... 171) 


and Iqbal is therefore perfectly right in introducing him in the Jāvžd- 
name as explaining the mystery of x2:"rāj as “new birth" and "change 
of consciousness". It 1s exactly what Sarmad has expressed in a qua- 
train, which was one of the causes of his execution as an heretic: 


Not Ahmad went into Heaven, but Heaven came into Ahmad! 
Iqbal, though persevering in his spiritual interpreting of the flight 
towards heaven, has nevertheless made use of a classical motif con- 
nected with these Heavenly journeys. Not that he has—in a beauti- 
fully arranged epic—dwelt upon the astronomical peculiarities of the 
single spheres, their colours, their scents, their influences on human 
mind (as f.i. Nizami did in the Haft Pazbar), but he took over the 
motif of other-worldly discussions, and of a visit in the Other World 
as means of political or literary criticism. From the Zoroastrian Arda- 


167) F, Meier, Der Geistmenscb bei dem persischen Dichter ‘Attar, Eranos Jahr- 
buch 1945, p. 287. 

168) R. A. Nicholson, Studies, chapter I (about Jili’s system). 

169) H. Corbin, The visionary recital, p. 93, 167; R. Hartmann, Die Himmels- 
reise Muhammads und ihre Bedeutung in der Religion des Islam, 1929; B. Schrieke, 
Die Himmelsreise Muhammads, Islam VI/19; A. Bevan, Mubammad's Ascension to 
Heaven (Wellhausen-Festschrift); A. E. Affifi, The Story of the Prophets Ascent 
(micrāj) in Sufi Thought and Literature (Isl. Quart. 2/23 ff.); Ibn ‘Arabi, al futzbat 
al-Makkiya, ch. 167 vol. II 355 ff.; cf. Ms. Berlin Ahlwardt 2901/2. 

170) Dīwān, sel. Nicholson, No. XXX. 

171) Cf. Buber, Der große Maggid, p. XVI: Haj Gaon: Dann öffnet sich der 
Himmel vor ihm—nicht daf er in ihn aufstiege, sondern es geschieht etwas in seinem 
Herzen, wodurch er in das Schauen der göttlichen Dinge eintritt. 
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Viraf-Name to even Chinese literature this motif is found everywhere, 
and when Lukian, in the 2. century AD, regarded the Other World 
as a suitable place for learning something about the Homeric question, 
so in the 11. century the blind Arab poet al-Ma‘arri has made, as his 
interpreter Prof. Nicholson remarked wittily, "paradise a haunt of 
immoral but immortal poets" 172) who discuss difficult verses and 
crucial questions of Arabic grammar: the rzsalat al-ghufran is one of 
the most ingenious travesties ever written, though lacking completely 
in religious feeling. One year before Iqbal published his Javidname, 
in which he has combined the ascension-motif with that of the 
Heavenly discourses (—no doubt under Dante's influence, as can be 
proved from some details—) 173) the Iraqian poet Jamil Sidqi az- 
Zahāwī has written his satire "Rebellion in Hell” in which he makes 
the well-bred and highly sophisticated inhabitants of Hell discuss 
all the issues at stake of this time—yet, again, without any religious 
feeling. 174) 

It 1s worth mentioning that even up to the 18th century, great 
scientists and philosophers like Kepler, Huygens, Kant and Sweden- 
borg were inclined to the hypothesis that the planets may be inhabited 
by beings of different form, and Kant assumed that the perfection of 
those heavenly creatures might grow in proportion to their distance 
from the sun, that, for instance, the inhabitants of Jupiter would live 
on a very high spiritual level. And the Swedenborgian visions show, 
in some respect, similarity to Iqbal's qualification of the inhabitants 
of the spheres: the Poet has shown, in the Heaven of Mercury, a beau- 
tiful specimen of "specialization of spiritual energies", as Swedenborg 
calls the peculiarity of this sphere, and in the Heaven of Mars— 
completely contrasted to the traditional, occidental and oriental coa- 
ception—the "unity of thinking and speaking, of spirit and body” 
which the Swedish visionary had witnessed in that sphere. 175) 

These may be accidents, but, in any case, significant ones: the 
reader will observe how much Iqbal's description of his way through 
the spheres diverges from the traditional picture of the other world. 
In his dealing with this age-old motif his method of working and 


172) Cf. Nicholson, JRAS, 1900. 

173) E, Cerulli, I/'Libro della Scala, 1950. 

171) in ad-Duhūr, Beirut 1931, I No. 6, cf. WI 17/1935, p. 50 ff. 
175) E. Benz, Swedenborg, p. 472 ff. 
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writing becomes once more visible: interpreting traditional symbols 
in a new way, changing them and transforming them according to his 
own system, and combining the deepest religious experience— evety 
prayer is an ascension—with the exposition of his socio-political ideals. 

The ascension, the never-ending journey during this life and after 
death, unto God and into God's abysses, the growing without dimi- 
nishing: that is one of the central notions in Iqbal's poetry. His 
philosophy of the steadily growing human ego, of the attraction of 
the all-embracing Divine Ego, of unceasing quest and unsatisfied love 
as condition for this growth, the importance of prayer in which the 
prophetical ascension is repeated again and again: all these factors 
contribute to his predilection for this motif, and the fact that even in 
his only attempt of leading his reader through different steps of the 
heavenly regions his description differs notably from those of his 
predecessors, show that a systematization of the upward movement was 
not intended, and would have been opposed to his doctrine of free 
creative possibilities throughout the world. One may be reminded of 
Rumi's verse: 


Love is the ascension towards the roof of the King of Beauty, 
Read the story of the ascension from the cheek of the lover! 176) 


€) ... AND IN THE PREDESTINATION, THAT GOOD AND EVIL BOTH 
COME FROM GOD... 


Islam has been regarded by most of its critics as a religion of ab- 
solute fatalism with a fixed system of predestination which does not 
give any room for free action but leaves everything to the will and 
whim of an Almighty Power whose ways are unquestionable, and 
to whose overwhelming sovereignty mankind are bound since pre- 
eternity. Traditions like the often quoted “Those to Paradise, and I 
do not care for, and those to Hell, and I do not care for"— which is 
even attested by Ghazzali—were likely to sustain the impression that 
fatalism 1s prevalent in Islam, and the quietistic way of life which 
could be witnessed in many of the Islamic countries seemed again a 
proof for this conviction. It is small wonder that this problem has 
puzzled the minds of Islamic theologians for centuries. For it is diffi- 
cult to find the clear-cut idea of an absolute predestination in the 


176) Dīwān-i Shams-i Tabriz ed. Mushfiq, p. 23. 
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Quranic text which, on the contrary, in many of its verses calls man 
to work and to prepare his own destiny at the Doomsday by his deeds. 
Daud Rahbar has just tried to elaborate the idea of Divine Justice in 
the Quranic revelations albeit with a slight restriction of God's 
power 177) —but that has been always the dilemma (f.i. in the Mu*- 
tazilite movement of the 9th century) whenever God's justice was 
given the priority over His will and power. For, as Rudolf Otto has 
observed quite well, the theory of predestination is only an inadequate 
means for expressing the irrational numinous side in God ("Ver- 
legenheitsausdriicke’’). 178) 

The emergence in early Islam of the Qadariya group—who accept- 
ed free will and human responsibility—and the Jabriya—who held 
strict predestination—is wellknown in history, as well as the contin- 
uing strife for finding a middle way by inventing a theory of 
iktisāb, the appropriation of pre-created acts through man. 179) The 
large bulk of the pious muslims, however, were not concerned with 
these fine dogmatic differences but developed—not without the in- 
fluence of mystical ideas—a tendency towards a merely passive ac- 
ceptance of the Divine decrees, a kind of passivity which was, in the 
storms of times, perhaps the only chance for survival: when there 
is no medicine to save one’s children from plague it is surely nobler 
to accept the bitter facts calmly and without complaint than to rebel 
against God’s decree; for it is often overlooked that the Muslim does 
not feel in the machinery of a cruel and impersonal fate but, what- 
ever may happen, sees the sign of God's will “who knows what 1s 
good for me." 

For Iqbal, however, the traditional interpretation of predestination 
seemed to be incompatible with a modern way of life, and he thought 
that it was nothing but the "lightlessness of the breast" in the "old 
men of the Church and the Kaaba" (BJ 27) which caused this mis- 
interpretation. More than that, fatalism was also directly opposed to 
his concept of the Self as a growing force which craves for direct 
communion with God. Iqbal, too—though in his ways of interpreting 
the Quran as remote as possible from Rahbar's methods— has re- 
ached the conclusion that the Quran does not preach predestination. 


177) D. Rahbar, God oj Justice. 
178) R. Otto, Da: Heilige, 26. ed., p. 120. 
179) W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam. 
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But his refutation of this idea does not root in the more or less abstract 
idea of Divine justice but in that of Divine life of which human life, 
at its best, is able to partake. As we have already mentioned he has 
taken tagdīr, destination, in the sense of the Divine time that contains 
in itself innumerable possibilities which are only waiting for realisa- 
tion, so that future is always open. 

Iqbal has taught already in the Asrar that man should dig up the 
fundaments of the Universe (AK 1024) and continues in the Lale-yz 
Tūr (67) 


Set not the chain of Fate upon thy foot— 
There is a way beyond this rolling sphere. 


1.e. fate and predestination in the traditional meaning are considered 
a prison which should be broken by the free man (BJ 32). It is only 
the lower potencies of life which are restricted in their life by the 
eternal rules: 


Plants and minerals are bound to predestination— 
The faithful is only bound to the Divine orders (ZK 62), 


ie. only the lower stages in the garput of life which have not yet 
developed their individualities nor reached the place which man— 
thanks to the transgression of Adam—holds, and which are deprived 
of the free choice between good and evil: these potencies are confined 
by destiny; therefore Iqbal has always confronted in, his poetical 
language the stars in their eternally fixed movement ‘to, the children 
of Adam whose freedom of choice they envy. 180) 

For Iqbal, a man who has not realized these inner possibilities is 
an unbeliever: 


Unbeliever is he who follows predestination even if he be Muslim, 
Faithful is he, if he himself is the Divine destiny (BJ 55)— 


that is why he shows once, relying on old sources, Satan as adherent 
of predestinarian views because the Fiend wants to avoid responsibility 
by recurring to this doctrine; he is thus a typical munafiq, a hypo- 
crite, 181) 


180) The stars as symbols of the destiny-bound lower potencies: PM 109, 100; 
ZA I 58; J 223 ff.; BJ 158. 

181) ZK 42. Cf. H. Ritter, Islam 21/62: Nur der munafiq drückt sich mit der 
Prádestination um die Verantwortlichkeit. 
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The old symbols of the Preserved Tablet and the Divine Pen are 
no longer valid for the poet; and the popular idea that everything is 
maktūb, written, or—as Turks use to say—a/?72 yazis?, written on the 
forehead, is reversed by him: 


Thou write thy own writing with thy own pen, 
The Divine Pen has left blank thy forehead (ZK 180, cf. AH 91) 
The man of God becomes himself the star of his destiny (Mus. 37). 


But how can this rank be attained? Iqbal gives two possible expla- 
nations which do not exclude each other: 


Destiny is another name for the recompense of deeds (AH 274) 


which means, differently expressed, that every action and thought is 
followed consequently by its results so that man through his actions 
and intentions prepares his own future, an idea which recurs once 
more in the Javidname, when the Hindu wise Bhartrihari is intro- 
duced and preaches the karma-concept: action as mechanically deter- 
mining one's future. 

The higher form of action is, to change oneself. Iqbal has always 
preached the strengthening and hardening of personality, and para- 
bles like that of the ‘drop which can be swallowed’, of the ‘meek coal 
which is burnt’ whilst the ‘hard diamond is honoured’ fill his work. 
It behoves man to develop his ego in such a way that it cannot be 
taken by anybody else but is able to incorporate others. The best ex- 
position of this doctrine of self in connection with destiny is found in 
the Sphere of Mars in the Javidname where the poet, in traditional 
oriental manner, says that 


Poor and beggar are God's destiny, 
Ruled and ruler are God's destiny 


but is informed by the Wise Man of this planet: 


If your liver becomes blood through this your destiny, 
then ask God for another destiny 
It is possible that you request from God another destiny— 
God's destinies have no end... 
The fine wink is hidden in one word: 
If thou becomest different, it will also become different 
(Cf. ZA II 28). 
Become dust—and they will throw thee into the air— 
Become stone—they will throw thee on glass... 
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Here, Iqbal's theory of destiny is contained in nuce. His Quranic 
support is the verse Sūra 13/12: 


Verily God does not change the destiny of a people until they change 
themselves— 


a verse which had been used already in the same meaning by Jamal- 
addin Afghani 182) which was very dear to him and which he has 
elaborated in full in his Lectures (L 12): 


It is the lot of man to share in the deeper aspirations of the universe 
around him and to shape his own destiny as well as that of the 
universe, now by adjusting himself to its forces, now by putting the 
whole of his energy to his own ends and purposes. And in this pro- 
cess of progressive change God becomes a co-worker with him, 
provided man takes the initiative: Verily God will not change the 
condition of men, till they change what is in themselves. If he does 
not take the initiative, if he does not evolve the inner richness of his 
being, if he ceases to feel the inner push of advancing life, then the 
spirit within him hardens into stone and he is reduced to the level 
of dead matter... 


Change of destiny, we may conclude, comes into existence by 
change of feeling and acting (cf. ZA GR 236), and man can form it 
according to his own intentions. 

Iqbal is, with these opinions, not very far from his spiritual master 
Maulana Rumi who writes 


O young man, do not use destiny as an excuse— 
How can you load your own sin on something else? (Math. VI 493) 


—we remember the same argumentation in the case of Satan who 
attributed his refusal of bowing before Adam to the hidden destiny 
of God—and Maulānā Rūmī has also maintained: 


If the king sends thee back from his treshold then know 
That thou hast done something wrong and hast attracted this destiny 
through thy ignorance. 
By thy ignorance thou hast cut thy own destiny, 
| But the capable man increases his own destiny (Math. II 2821 ff.). 


It is therefore not simply a poetical licence when Iqbal addresses, 
in the great dialogue between him and Rümi (BJ 186) his guide and 


182) H. Stieglecker, Die Glaubenslehren des Islam, p. 390, about the verse Sūra 
13/12; cf. also E. G. von Grunebaum, Islam, p. 189. 
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asks him to solve the enigma of predestination and free will; he gets 
the short answer: 


The wing of the falcon brings to the king, 
the wing of the crow brings him to the cimetery 


a quotation from Mathnawi (VI 1444) where the discourse is found 
according to which destiny is wing and feather of the perfect — 


Destiny is the prison and chain of the ignorant. 
Understand that destiny like the water of the Nile: 
Water before the faithful, blood before the unbeliever. 


That is what Iqbal has asserted when writing 


This vital way of appropriating the universe is what the Quran calls 
Iman. Iman is not merely a passive belief in one or more propositions 
of a certain kind, it 1s living assurance begotten of a rare experience. 
Strong personalities alone are capable of rising to this experience and 
the higher fatalism implied in it (L 109). 


However, this concept of destiny does not involve a complete free- 
dom which may lead to chaos, but is the realization of the innate pos- 
sibilities of the ego: 


Thou doest not know thy own destiny and doest not know that it 
gets its worth from thee— 
Otherwise the luminous ruby is only a piece of stone (PM 179). 


When in the Galshan-i rāz-i jadīd (ZA 229) the prophetic tradi- 
tion is quoted that ‘faith is between predestination and freedom’ we 
may find here an allusion to the partly determined situation of man 
of which Iqbal had written in the Introduction of the Asrar (XV): 


The Ego is partly free, partly determined, and reaches fuller freedom 
by approaching the Individual who is most free: God. 


The chord which he touched by these words was more typical for 
his way of arguing than the simple and somewhat mechanical equa- 
tion: action + recompense = future destiny. The feeling that man 
is the freer the nearer he comes to God leads him to a solution of 
this problem from the point of view of his Ego-philosophy. To evolve 
the ego, to break the spell of serial time, and to stand, like the 
Prophet, in the Divine presence, to ask, then, one of the infinite des- 
tinies which are still available—that is Iqbal's ideal: 
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As long as man does not see God openly, 
He does not come out of predestination and free choice (Pas 40). 


Thus, he reaches something similar to the old mystical doctrine of 
the union of human and Divine will: 


When he becomes annihilated in the satisfaction of God, 
The faithful man becomes the destiny of God (Pas 14). 


It is that state of mind which the great religious heroes of all times 
and religions have described as the highest and most paradoxal ex- 
perience: that the complete surrender into God's will is creative, and 
that religion if understood thus, is far from being the ‘opium for the 
people but is rather a heroic deed. It is the rank which the Qur'an 
expresses, according to mystical interpretation, by the words ma ra- 
mayta, "Thou didst not throw when thou threwest, but it was God who 
threw' (Sūra 8/17, cf. J v. 1130, 1184). 

The distance between man and God can be overcome not by sub- 
stantial union but by the dialogue in prayer: and this loving and 
daring dialogue in the depths of human soul is destiny-creating. The 
faithful should stand upright (Süra 53/6) in Divine presence, and 


it is with the irreplaceable singleness of his individuality that the finite 
ego will approach the infinite Ego to see for himself the consequences 
of his past action and to judge the possibilities of his future (L 117). 


It is the time when man dares utter 
We have suited Thee—now suit us! (J 1129). 183) 
and when 
God asks man before destiny: Art thou satisfied? (BJ 81, cf. 254) 


How revolutionary such an expression was, can be understood from 
the famous story which is contained in *Attar's both prose and poetry: 
that a certain mystic who claimed to have reached the stage of satis- 
faction (rzda) asked God "O my Lord, art Thou satisfied with me 
that I am completely satisfied. with Thee? And the answer came: 
Thou liar—if thou werest satisfied with Us thou wouldst not have 
asked Our satisfaction!" 184) 


183) Cf. ZK 8. 
184) CAttār, Ilahiname ed. Ritter, p. 209; the same story about al-Husri in his 
Tadhkira II 175. 
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Against this prevalent quietistic strain of thought Iqbal repeated 
indefatigably that a perfect cooperation between man and God can 
and will create a new destiny, and has expressed this conviction in 
his poetical prayers sometimes with such an audacity that a reader who 
is not used to his way of thinking would see here sheer blasphemy: 


God said: It is like that, and do not say anything else— 
Adam said: It is like that, but it should be like this! (ZA II 69) 


Yet, although man may become so mature that 


the event in the womb of time trembles through his thought 
(Mus. 37), 


there is one limit of his activities: 


The destiny of a thing is not an unrelenting fate working from with- 

out like a task master, it is the inward reach of a thing, its realizable 

possibilities which lie within the depth of its nature, and serially 
actualize themselves without any feeling of external compulsion 

(L 50). 

The individuation has in its first predisposition itself given the 

last limit of its development which it cannot surpass without ceasing 

to be itself. 185) But it can develop certain aspects of its being, just 

as, in Iqbal’s poetical work, the thought is expressed that 


Our delight in seeing hath taken visible shape (in our eye), 
The partridge’s leg is derived from the elegance of its gait, 
The nightingale's beak from its endeavour to sing... (AK 290f.). 


It is an endogenic development which expresses the highest in- 
ward goal of the creature, and that is what he puts clearly in his 
Lectures (53) 


... Ends and purposes, whether they exist as conscious or subconscious 
tendencies, form the warp and woof of our conscious experience... 
The element of purpose discloses a kind of forward look in conscious- 
ness. Purposes colour not only our present state of consciousness but 
also reveal its future direction— 


a sentence which reminds of Goethe’s words in Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit: 


Unsere Wünsche sind Vorgefühle der Fähigkeiten, die in uns liegen, 
Vorboten desjenigen, was wir zu leisten imstande sein werden. Was 


185) Cf. R. Pannwitz, Aufbau der Natur, p. 119. 
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wir können und möchten, stellt sich unserer Einbildungskraft außer 
uns und in der Zukunft dar; wir fühlen eine Sehnsucht nach dem, 
was wir schon im stillen besitzen. 


The inward reach of a person or a community is, in its nature, tele- 
ological, not in the sense of blind mechanism which would be opposed 
to the doctrine of free activity— 


Creation is opposed to repetition which is a characteristic of mechan- 
ical action (L 50) 


but in the sense that the world has been created for a serious end 
(Süra 44/38; L 10). 

The more man becomes aware of the inward reach of his personality 
the greater will be the efficiency of his prayers because he will 
request that what is right for himself. Realizing that the /e/os is 
hidden in every action just as the soul is hidden in life, and that with- 
out this inner destiny man is in danger to fall a prey to outward, 
transitory stimulants (R 159 f.), man can lead his life in harmony 
with his interior possibilities. In an everlasting struggle with outward 
obstacles—be it matter which 


enables the inner powers of life to unfold themselves (Secr. XIV) 


be it the enemy whose malices, if properly understood, are like the 
rain for the field of the self: in this everlasting struggle life develops 
according to its predispositions. It is the same idea which Maulānā 
Rümi had expressed (Math. III 4386 ff.) when he compares human 
life to a tree in which everything contained in the tiny seed and in 
the deep root has unfolded, whose roots are firmly bound to the mater- 
nal earth, the twigs striving heavenward. 

But it must not be forgotten that Iqbal, who had exclaimed in the 
Payam-: Mashriq (186) 


I said: My destiny without veil is my wish! 


has in the later parts of his life limited this destiny in a very special 
sense: 


I have lifted the veil from the face of destiny— 
Do not be hopeless, and take Mustafa's way! (AH 93). 186) 


That is his last word—the ideal destiny for the Muslim community 


— 


186) AH 269 for the nation. 
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is contained in the faithfully accepting of the Divine law which 
Muhammad has brought, and if the members of his community who 
have gone astray in the wilderness of Western influences, Greek 
idealism and lifeless traditionalism want to change their destiny, they 
have to go back to the very source of life, the Divine Law, and the 
example of the Prophet. Then, and only then, a new orientation of 
their destiny would be possible. 

This may sound like a limitation, but when we observe carefully 
what Islam meant for Iqbal, and that he saw in the Prophet the model 
of individualization, and dwelt upon the infinite. possibilities which 
are still hidden in the depths of the Quran, this limitation becomes 
intelligible, as Iqbal said: 


The main purpose of the Quràn [and we may add: of Islam] is to 
awaken in man the higher consciousness of his manifold relations with 
God and the universe. It is in view of this essential aspect of the 
Qurànic teaching that Goethe said while making a general review 
to Eckermann: You see this teaching never fails; with all our systems, 
we cannot go, and generally speaking no man can go, farther than 
that (L 9). 


CHAPTER FOUR 


SOME GLIMPSES ON WESTERN AND EASTERN 
INFLUENCES ON IQBAL THOUGHT, AND ON HIS 
RELATIONS TO MYSTICS AND MYSTICISM 


I confess I owe a great deal to Hegel, Goethe, Mirza Ghalib, Mirza 
Abdul Qadir Bedil and Wordsworth. 

The first two led me into the "inside" of things, 

The third and fourth taught me how to remain oriental in spirit and 
expression after having assimilated foreign ideals, and the last saved 
me from atheism in my student days (SR 36). 


That is what Iqbal felt in 1910, two years after his return from 
Europe where, as it seems, the healing influence of Wordsworth s 
world-mysticism had helped him to resist the danger of losing his 
inherited religion and his faith in a Divine principle in life. 1) In 
later times, he has again quoted Goethe as one of the guiding spirits of 
his life, whereas he w:thdraw more and more from Hegel's system of 
thought. But the European formation of his philosophical thought is 
acknowledged by himself in a letter in 1925: 


My life has been spent mostly in the study of Western philosophy, 
and this point of thought has become nearly a second nature to me. 
I can not express well in Urdu what is in my heart (M I 47). 


On the one hand he acknowledges his indebtedness to European 
thought, on the other hand, as has been already mentioned, his poetry 
is pervaded by hostility to and contempt of the loveless, materialistic 
West; and at the end of his life he holds that 


I used to sit with the good person of Europe, 
I have not seen a less ardent (Čžsūztar) day than that! (AH 63). 2) 


He had been introduced into this Western world by eminent 
European scholars, by orientalists and philosophers, to start with Sir 
Thomas Arnold, his beloved teacher in Lahore (cf. BD 74)—but even 


1) Cf. Intr. SR XVIII f. 
2) Cf. PM 248. 
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he is criticized —though slightly—in a letter to an Indian leading 
Muslim in which Iqbal complains that Arnold— who had written, 
then, the article 'Saints, Muhammadan, India' for the ERE, and whose 
‘Preaching of Islam’ was being prepared for the second edition—that 
this scholar was of the opinion that the Indian Muslims had not made 
substantial endeavours to spread Islam among the Hindus (M II 358, 
1908). 

Iqbal's attitude towards European orientalism would deserve a 
special study. He was pupil of F. Hommel in Munich for a very short 
while, only for submitting his thesis (though I dare say that Hommel, 
the semitist, did not understand too much of the 'Development of 
Metaphysics in Persia’). Closer was Iqbal's relation with Professor R. 
A. Nicholson of Cambridge who had first introduced his work to the 
English reading public—and yet, Iqbal prefered (or was it only a 
polite formulation?) an appraisal from the pen of Maulana Sulayman 
Nadwi to the opinion of R. A. Nicholson (M I 120, 1922, cf. MI 
321 about a wrong translation made by R. A. Nicholson). In spite 
of his admiration for many works of European orientalists and his 
personal friendship with some of them, he was always afraid that 
some evil purposes might be concealed behind the surface of their 
works, and that they were more or less tools of imperialism and of 
Christian missionary tendencies— 


I am not sure of the European orientalists, because they create their 
works for ends of political propaganda (M II 96), 


he writes in 1930 when discussing some books of I. Goldziher, and 
shortly before his death he denounces the pernicious influence of 
Western scholarship even more pointedly: 


The professors have special purposes which they conceal in the ex- 
terior talisman of what they investigate and what they prove (tahqiq 
aur ihgāg), and the pure tablet of the Muslim student becomes filled 
by this spell and he is lead astray (M I 398). 


That is a view which still widely prevails in Muslim countries. 
However, Iqbal had himself, in his own studies, at large relied on 
editions and even second-hand books of European orientalists, and it 
would be interesting for the history of Oriental studies in Islamic 
countries to examine carefully the list of books which he recommended 
for the Faculty of Divinity in Istanbul (M II 275 ff.); he advised, 
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at that occasion, his Turkish colleague Khalil Khalid to contact Pro- 
fessor A. Fischer in Leipzig with whom he apparently had rather 
friendly relations, and whose translations from modern Turkish reli- 
gious literature have inspired a whole essential paragraph of his Lec- 
tures. Again, Iqbal complained of the lack of European scholarly re- 
search works on Oriental civilization and philosophy in the widest 
sense, and added that some interesting books exist in German, some 
of them being translated into English by S. Khuda Bakhsh (f.i. The 
Renaissance of Islam by A. Mez),— 


but these books too are somewhat superficial (M II 90, 1929). 


The orientalist whom he liked and admired most was L. Massignon 
without whose studies on Hallaj parts of his own work are scarcely 
imaginable, and whom he visited in Paris for discussing with him his 
personal — Nietzschean—interpretation of the great mystic. He anti- 
cipated in Massignon the depth of understanding for Islamic spirit, 
and the French scholar has understood the religious importance of 
Iqbal's activities perhaps better than any other European scholar. 3) 
His few introductory remarks to the French translation of the Lectures 
can be considered the best summary of Iqbal's thought ever written. 

Iqbal had come to know many sides of European life during his, 
studies in Cambridge and his short stay in Germany. One of the causes 
of his aversion to this civilization seems to be its rootedness in the 
classical tradition. Iqbal, often underlining the fact that the Quran is 
completely anti-classic in spirit —as anti-classic as the Hebrew 
prophets were—saw in the impregnation of a culture with Greek 
spirit and Greek ideals the greatest danger to this culture s life. 4} 
That is why large areas of European culture remained alien to him, 
and that is also the reason for his cleaving to the very roots of 
prophetic-Islamic culture, trying to rescue it from the Greek crust 
which has suffocated the dynamic spirit of Islam. 5) He was surely 
aware of the wide range of Greek civilization and art, but his protest 


8) Waardenburg, L'Orient; the chapter about L. Massignon and his deep mystical 
understanding of Islam; esp. p. 219 f. the remarks about the invasion of Europe 
in the East: "Nous avons tout ruiné en eux, leur philosophie, leur religion, Ils ne 
croient plus à rien". 

4) Tang., 131. 

5) In a letter of 1920 (M II 158), Iqbal recommends the book of W. T. Stace, 
A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, as "a very fine book”. 
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was flung against that part of classical tradition which had been in- 
herited by the Arabs: the Platonic and even more the neo-Platonic 
philosophy and mysticism. Islamic culture has accepted from the 
Greeks practical science on the one hand, neo-Platonic philosophy on 
the other, and has transmitted this heritage, enriched and enlarged by 
its own contribution, to the West, together with the work of Aris- 
toteles; the artistic side of Greek culture, however, had nearly com- 
pletely been ignored by the Muslims, and the ideals of Greek art were 
simply unacceptable for the monotheistic and iconoclast Islam with 
its strong antipathy against the “making of a likeness". The classical 
humanistic and democratic educational systems, too, have never been 
transplanted into Islamic countries, being scarcely compatible with the 
theocentric tenets of Islam. 

Iqbal saw in Platonism and its impact on Islamic culture the reason 
for the decay of this civilization, and therefore he attacks Plato in the 
notorious passage of the Asrār (Ch VI and VII) depicting him as 
an old sheep which insinuates tigers to eat grass and leads them to 
the poisonous pastures of idealism, thus spoiling their natural strength. 
Greek philosophy was, for Iqbal, too abstract, too speculative, not in- 
ducing man to fruitful work; it 1s impracticable and can never bring 
the human heart into communion with the ultimate reality, since such 
a communion is possible not through sheer speculation but only 
through ardent love. The rational side of Plato's philosophy is always 
attacked in Iqbal's poetry— 

One atom of heart-pain is better than the philosophy of Plato 
(ZA 18, cf. ZA 11). 

For Aristotle, Iqbal had shown a great admiration in his first stu- 
dies (SR 29), but he, too, is "nothing but a station" on the path to- 
wards the Truth (ZA GR 218 HI), and the Aristotelian concept of 
the eternity of the world was exactly opposed to the Islamic belief in 
creatio ex nibilo, as opposed as the static prima causa or the im- 
movable mover of philosophy was to the dynamic and ever-active God 
of the Quran. Iqbal could imagine life only as a vital and volitional 
process; not merely as harmony and beauty but as act and power, and 
was in this respect as well as in his advocating of love's primate over 
intellect indeed far from classical and post-classical Greek thought 
(yet not from its Dionysic aspect). But his attitude was kindred to 
that of other Islamic modernists, like Muhammad *Abdüh who has 


NUMEN, Suppl. VI 21 
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also stressed the anti-classical spirit of the Qur'àn; 6) and one may 
find here also one reason for his spiritual affinity with Nietzsche, 
whose attacks against the Greco-Christian foundations of the West 
he could fully appreciate. 

In his thesis, Iqbal has displayed a wide knowledge of European 
philosophy, and his interest for this branch of science never ceased, 
even in his last letters he dwells upon the similarities of Descartes and 
Ghazzālī (M II 342 ff.), and states that the Sufis have added time 
and space to the four dimensions already 5 or 6 centuries prior to 
Kant (M II 344, 1937), and this German philosopher about whom 
he had noted down once: 

No one can fully understand the significance of Kant's categorical 
imperative who does not study the political history of the German 
people. The rigour of Kant's conception of duty finds its full expla- 
nation there (SR 69), 
is compared later likewise to Ghazzālī, the great reformer of Islam 
in the 12th century (L 5). 
Comparisons like the aforementioned one are very typical for Iq- 


bal's way of arguing, and sometimes one gets the impression that his 
study. of European philosophy-leads-htm; in the-coutse-of- his. life, 
more and more to the conviction that all the good and appropriate 
ideas launched by Western philosophers bad been expressed centuries 


ago-in a-somewhat more ideal form.by Islamic thinkers. As he writes 
in 1916: 


Yesterday I saw the Mathnawi of Maulana Rümi: 


Every thought devours another thought, 
One idea grazes upon another idea— 


God gracious! in a special chapter he has put this idea that every 
being besides God Almighty is devouring and being devoured and 
has brought into consideration so beautifully Schopenhauer's philos- 
ophy that Schopenhauer's spirit itself would tremble! (M II 65). 


This way of interpretation provided him with new possibilities of 
combining harmoniously Islamic tradition with the most recent scien- 
tific research. Only thus, he thinks, Muslims can become interested 


6) Cf. about this problem esp.: W. Braune, Die islamische Welt, p. 133; cf. J. 
Kraemer, Das Problem der islamischen Kulturgeschichte about the different inter- 
pretations of Islamic culture; C. H. Becker, Islamstudien 1; H. H. Schaeder, Der 
Mensch in Orient und Okzident. 
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in Western science and discover that Europe is indebted to Islam, and 
that therefore the adopting of recent scientific results from the West 
does not do any harm to the primacy of Islamic thought. 


If Muslim scholars were aware that Einstein's most thrilling ideas 
are already existent in Islam, they would like to take more interest 
in them and study them carefully (M II 214, s.d.). 


Einstein granted Iqbal the proof for his view concerning the rela- 
tion of God and universe—that the universe is limitless but finite—, 
and his theory of relativity has impressed Iqbal's theories of time and 
space. 7) 

Thus, European philosophy and scholarship becomes, in Iqbal’s 
reading, a medium for leading back the Muslims to the sources of 
their own culture, and giving them the feeling that these conceptions 
are nothing but their own heritage. Interpreted in this way, European 
civilization is no longer a danger for the Muslims but a stimulant for 
their awakening. 

It is far beyond our limits to follow the impact left on Iqbal's 
thought by European philosophers—that has been done by trained 
students of philosophy; what concerns us is the religious revaluation 
of European systems of thought in the poet-philosopher's work. 

He has tried to answer in poems the claims of the different philos- 
ophers and political leaders during the different periods of his life, 
and the naqsh-i frang, "The Picture of the Europeans’, in the fourth 
part of the Payām-: Mashriq, contains short poetical sketches, skil- 
fully characterizing thinkers and poets of the West. 8) 

The philosophers whose names occur most in Iqbal's prose and 
poetry are Hegel, Bergson, and Nietzsche. 

As a pupil of McTaggart in Cambridge, he remained us 
Hegelian influence for a while, and his private library contains a con- 
siderable number of Hegel's works. He described, in 1910, Hegel's 
system of philosophy as 


an epic poem in prose (SR 11). 


In the notes to the Asrār he still uses Hegelian expressions for ex- 


7) Cf. PM 2239 "Einstein as a Zarathustra from the family of Moses and Aaron". 
About Einstein in connection with the ru?yat Allah, the possibility of seeing God 
in the other world cf. M I 130 (1922). 

8) F.i. PM 251 Locke-Kant-Bergson; id. 247 Bergson, as subjects of poems. 
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plaining a hemistich (1. 193: by the self the seed of opposition, in 
the Hegelian phrase: contradiction, is sown in the world). Hegel was, 
for him, in this period of formation, the greatest philosopher Europe 
had ever produced: 


The Germans hold him for greater than Plato, and from the point 
of view of imagination he is indeed greater than Plato (M II 42, 
| 1914). 


But the abstract system of Hegel, albeit appealing to Iqbal's struc- 
ture of mind in its eternal movement of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis, has been rejected by him later on (to the great amazement of 
Dr. McTaggart), and in the Payam-; Mashrig he places him in the 
same range as other loveless philosophers; the boaring lecture of his 
books-is—a—spirituat-sleeping-ptt, and the tevesongs of Rumi are_tre- 
quired to awake the-poet-from the slumber caused-by-Hegel' s work. 


And even worse, he compares the once admired thinker to 


a hen which lays eggs from sheer phantasy without the presence of 
the cock (PM 245), 


a verdict on the idealistic construction of Hegel's system which is 
repeated ten years later in somewhat gentler form, averring that 


Hegel's shell was empty of a pearl (ZK 10). 


The last fruit of Iqbal's Hegelian period is the fine article on Mc 
Taggart which he wrote on request of Sir Francis Younghusband 
(M II 286, 1932, SS 144) and which contains once more his own— 
not his Hegelian teacher's—philosophy of self and of immortality in 
a nutshell. 

Fichte's influence is also visible in some of Igbal's ideas, but it 
was in the first place the vitalist current of philosophy which attracted 
him, and was more germane to both his psychic formation and the 
Quranic tradition. The strong “prophetic” element in the vitalist 
philosophers, their dynamic outlook on life which was considered not 
something being but becoming, the development of self, the reality 
of the world being, and the strong belief in eternal development— 
all these elements were easily and willingly accepted by Iqbal who has, 
even though sometimes criticizing f.i. Lotze, drunk deep from the 
fountain of this philosophy which has been described by competent 
scholars as the preparatory stage of mysticism. Sóderblom has, when 
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dealing with the prophetic Weltanschauung, guoted Henri Bergson 
as a model of prophetical outlook in philosophy, 9) and from this 
remark the affinity of Iqbal with the French thinker—so often men- 
tioned by European and Pakistani scholars—becomes even more un- 
derstandable; it was, as Massignon has defined it properly, “une af- 
finité spirituelle sémitique". 10) The Bergsonian concept of the two 
levels of time is wellknown to every reader of Iqbal's philosophy, and 
the stress he laid on the principle of intuition is recognizable also in 
the work of Iqbal who has once discussed the problem of time with 
Bergson in Paris. 

The vitalist movement culminated, in one respect, in Nietzsche, 
whose tragical figure has occupied Iqbal's mind and his poetical ima- 
gination more intensely than any other Western philosopher. 11)..A 


book "in the style-of-the-Old-and-N.ew-—Testament-and-ef—A1se-sprach 


Zarathustra, called the Book of a Forgotten Prophet" had been plan- 
ned by Iqbal, but was never carried out. 12) Perhaps the Nietzschean 
influence on the Asrār has been exaggerated due to the mental shock 
which followed immediately the publication of this book; its ideas 
were, for the first moment, too surprising for being taken as devel- 
opment of Islamic germs. Iqbal himself has always maintained that 
the idea of the Perfect Man- was Islamic, not Nietzschean; yet Nietz- 
sche's superman may still have acted as a ferment in the formation of 
Iqbal's ideals. There are, of course, parables and allusions in the 
Asrār which are traceable back to Nietzsche, like that of Diamond 
and Coal, Diamond and Dew-drop; perhaps one may also count the 
"three stages of the ego" among them. 13) Yet it is rather the brave 
and heroic will to accept life as it is and to master it which had 
fascinated Iqbal in the German philosopher. He agrees also with him 
in the positive evaluation of suffering— 


We must therefore, in the words of Nietzsche, say Yea to the suffer- 
ings of life. Schopenhauer did not appraise suffering properly; 


he writes in the Notes to the Asrār (1. 210) and expresses a similar 


9) Sóderblom, The Living God, p. 300, note 72. 

10) Introduction of the French translation of the Reconstruction. 

11) In a letter to M. M. Sharif (M II 235, 1926) he mentions that Nietzsche's 
Morgenrēte has been translated into Arabic. 

12) Tanq., 40. 

13) Cf. the poem Europe, <adapted from Nietzsche’, BJ 221. 
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statement a few years later in the poem 'Schopenhauer and Nietzsche' 
contrasting the former one—an always complaining bird—to the hero 
who teaches him 


Make thy remedy from pain, if thou art ill; 
Become acguainted with the thorn so that thou mayest become 
completely a garden (PM 234). 


To live in danger (PM 141 a.o.), to seek risk as a medium for the 
development of the personality, trying an integration of the whole 
man 14)—these are Nietzschean ideas deliberately accepted by Iqbal 
who was, psychologically seen, as much a prophetical philosopher as 
Nietzsche. 

But "in Nietzsche an unmeasurable content and grade of the soul 
broke at last the vessel", 15) and Iqbal writes: 


Poor Nietzsche thought that his vision of the ultimate Ego could be 
realized in the world_of space _and-time (SS 154). 

That was the tragical destiny of the German philosopher which 
Iqbal understood perhaps better than many of his European critics. 
He calls, in 1910, the behaviour of Europe towards Nietzsche 
strangely inconsistent — 


The.philosophy of Nietzsche—at least in the domain of ethics—is 


an. attempt rationally to justify the- conduct of Europe, yet this 
great prophet of aristocracy is universally condemned in Europe. Only 
a few have realized the meaning of his madness (SR 30). 


Twenty years later he gives a most interesting record of Nietzsche's 
attempts and—according to him—his ultimate failure: 


... Nietzsche, whose life and activity form, at least to us Easterns, an 
exceedingly interesting problem in religious philosophy, was endowed 
with some sort of a constitutional equipment for such an undertaking 
(i.e. to bring the finite ego into contact with an eternal life-process). 
His mental history is not without a parallel in the history of Eastern 
Sufism. That a really ‘imperative’ vision of the Divine in man did 
come to him cannot be denied... Yet Nietzsche was a failure, and 
his failure was mainly due to his intellectual progenitors as Schopen- 
hauer, Darwin, and Lange whose influence completely blinded him 
to the real significance of his vision. Instead of looking for a spiritual 


1+) Pannwitz, Nietzsche und die Gegenwart (Der Nihilismus...) p. 292. 
15) Id. 290. 
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rule which would develop the Divine even in a plebeian and thus 
open up before him an infinite future, Nietzsche was driven to seek 
the realization of his vision in such schemes as aristocratic radical- 
ism... Thus failed a genius whose vision was solely determined by 
his internal forces, and remained unproductive for want of external 
guidance in his spiritual life... (L 194f.). 


Islamic mysticism knows the type of the majdhäb who has reached 
a certain spiritual level through some unknown experiences, and is, 
at the same time, mentally more or less deranged, living, as the rule, 
without the guidance of a spiritual master who otherwise would lead 
the adepts carefully to the higher stages of spiritual life; Nietzsche 
is comparable, according to Iqbal (J 1359, BJ 82) to such a majdhub; 
he is not a simple lunatic but a man who has been uplifted without 
being able to utilize his experience, who was moreover still in need 
of a teacher, a master who might guide him—Igbal closes the above- 
mentioned statement with the citation of the lines from Zarathustra: 
“I need help. I need disciples, I need a master. It would be so sweet 
to obey". 16) 

Nietzsche's fate is, in Iqbal's view, similar to that of Hallaj; like 
the martyr mystic, he too has tried to raise the world from leaden 
slumber, struggling against heavy odds, fighting against conventional 
European civilization and Sklavenmoral, against the perverting in- 
fluences of Christianity, and that is why he too has suffered from the 
lack of understanding of his contemporaries 


who gave his pulse into the hand of the doctor (J 1360), 


an expression which contains a clear reference to Rumi's story of the 
love-sick girl whose illness nobody could find out (Math. I 95). 17) 
Nietzsche’ strife against European civilization in all its different as- 
pects, and the actions of the 


European madman who entered the glassmaker's shop (PM 238) 


touched, in this respect, cognate chords in Iqbal's heart; but he has 
neither accepted his ideas uncritically nor refused them altogether but 
did, what Berdjajew once had proposed as right attitude of the faith- 


16) Cf. Nietzsche's Nachtlied: Von der großen Sehnsucht der Seele. 
17) Cf. also Math. VI 1979 ff. about the madness of love which cannot be cured 
by doctors—a wellknown subject of Oriental poetry. 
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ful in respect to Nietzsche: he lived through his ideas and overcame 
them from inside. 18) 

What Rudolf Pannwitz has called the "creative value of Nihilism 
which negates only for the purpose of affirmation" 19) has Iqbal sum- 
marized in the symbol of the Muslim creed: that Nietzsche had re- 
mained in the /4, There is no God (cf. 93). He has even applied 
2 new version of a prophetic tradition “His heart is faithful but his 
brains arc unbelieving” 20) to the German thinker (PM 241, cf. ZK 
83), since he felt that Nietzsche was still in need of something, that, 
in the 19th century Christianity, he had not found the God who might 
have been strong enough for his taste; “the God of the ruling ima- 
gination was contrary to his concept of a God. And so he did not 
bring a new but has opened the widest possible gap between 
man and God”. 21) Iqbal was sure.that he himself would have taught 


e TIED BEG NRL E Fm 
Semutic_God,unstained by Greek philosophical concepts (cf. ZK 84); 


just as in another place he regrets that Nietzsche had not lived in the 
days of Ahmad Sirhindi (J 1377), the great reformer of Indian Islam 
who has assailed the monistic trends in Muslim mysticism. 

But as profound Iqbal’s sympathy with Nietzsche was in whom he 
recognized a distant brother in seeking and quest—albeit cut off from 
the life-giving fountain of revelation—as strongly has he rejected the 
idea of Eternal Recurrence. In his very personal way of symbolizing 
philosophical and religious truths he tells in the Javidname how 
Nietzsche is flying between the Heaven of Saturn and Paradise in 
eternal circles, repeating over and over again a single verse—a simple 
but acute representation of the Eternal Recurrence. Life is no repeti- 
tion of ever the same acts (J 1818) but is fresh and surprising in 
every moment, creative and not bound to any reiteration. The philos- 
ophical criticism of the Eternal Recurrence is given in extenso in the 
Lectures (114 ff.) where it is condemned as 


only a more rigid kind of mechanism, based not on an ascertained 
fact but only on a working hypothesis of science... We can aspire 


18) L. Müller, Berdjajew und Nietzsche, Okumenische Einheit 3 II, 1954. 

19) Pannwitz, Der Aufbau der Natur, p. 70. 

20) The tradition concerning Omayya ibn as-Salt runs essentially: 'His tongue is 
faithful but his heart is unbelieving.' 

21) Pannwitz, Nietzsche und die Gegenwart (Der Nihilismus...) p. 297. 
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only for what is absolutely new, and the absolutely new is unthinkable 
in Nietzsche's view which is nothing more than a fatalism worse than 
the one summed up in the word qismat. Such a doctrine, far from 
keying up the human organism for the fight of life, tends to destroy 
its action-tendencies and relates the tension of the ego. 


Pannwitz has, however, shown that, viewed from the right angle, 
Eternal Recurrence is meant not as a deadening repetition but should 
be compared to a scala with the development of its potencies, dom- 
inants, and systems of dominants; it would, then, rather be a spiral 
than an eternal circle in which Nietzsche is confined according to Iq- 
bal's view. 22) Iqbal has never reached such a view, or invented a 
system of periodicity which would be opposed to his theory of spon- 
taneous and unpredictable development, which would however have 
been compatible with the importance he ascribes to polarity and to 
development: both movements together lead organically—as can be 
observed excellently in Goethe's thought—to the spiral movement in 
the largest possible sense. 

Besides the philosophical representatives of Western Europe the 
new apostles of socialism and other emerging political trends attracted 
Iqbal's interest. He acknowledged the utmost importance of Karl 
Marx and his teaching which was, then, spreading widely over the 
world, but could, naturally, not reconcile himself with his materialistic 
outlook. In an ironical verse he calls him 


the Moses without Divine epiphany, the Christ without Cross— 
He is not a prophet, but he has brought a book (AH 218) 


alluding to the phrase of Jami in honour of Maulana Rumi (cf. 
J 539). It has already been referred to his utopic hope that out of the 
atheistic experience of Russia would issue one day the acceptance of 
the Islamic faith by the Bolshevists: hence some of his seemingly so- 
cialistic poems which are apt to misinterpretations only when iso- 
lated from the firm religious basis of Igbal's thought 23) 

Like many Oriental thinkers, Iqbal, too, had a certain predilection 
for Tolstoy who has been considered in the East the spokesman of 
criticism against the contemporary Christian way of life (cf. PM 236), 


72) Pannwitz, Kritische Kosmologie (Beitráge p. 251 ff.). 

23) Cf. the poems in PM 236: Company of the bygone: Tolstoy - Marx - Hegel - 
Mazdak - Farhad; PM 249: Lenin and Kaiser Wilhelm, PM 244 August Comte and 
the workman. 
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and it is Tolstoy in whose ‘vision’ in the JaviZname the most pitiless 
and trenchant words about Europe's treason to the love of Christ are 
uttered. 

Iqbal's private library which is now in Islamia College Lahore gives 
a cross section through the books he had bought (he mostly borrowed 
from the University Library or the College libraries those books which 
where too expensive for his small income). In two book-cases of 
medium size one finds as the most interesting specimens the Collected 
Essays of R. Eucken, Cumont's Mithra; Haeckel, Eddington, Einstein 
exist besides Lombroso’s Soul of Women, Cassirer, Vaihinger, Una- 
muno, Büchner, Hēffding, M. Buber, Radhakrishnan (The Reign of 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy), Aids to the Study of German 
Theology and a History of German Literature are also found. The 
philosophers proper— Plato, Aristoteles, Kant and Hegel—occupy a 
large space; English and German poetry is also available in numerous 
volumes; the poems of Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats may belong to 
Iqbal's early period, whereas Schiller's Tantalus, Goethe’s Maximen 
und Reflektionen (in English translation) as well as the Faust are no 
doubt reminiscent of his student's days in Germany. 

It would be worth while to scrutinize carefully these books and 
give an account of the whole library which would throw some more 
light on some peculiar aspects of Iqbal's thought. However, one must 
not assume that Iqbal was under the spell of this or that philosopher 
whose writings are found— perhaps accidentally—in those few books. 
He has surely carefully studied them, but has selected for himself 
whatever fitted into his religious-philosophical thought and could be 
reconciled with the Quranic revelation, or has refused its contents 
expressedly in both poetry and prose (f.i. O. Spengler Decline of the 
West, L 142 f.; cf. J. 301 where the expression ‘Rise of the East’ 
contains an implicit refutation of Spengler's theories). Iqbal had an 
extraordinary capacity for assimilation which can be seen as well in 
his dealing with European philosophy as in his correspondence with 
Maulānā Sulaymān Nadwi whose suggestions he grasped most in- 
geniously and embedded them into his own philosophical system. On 
the other hand, his ideas express a tendency which was current in 
the years after the first world-war, and which is growing even strong- 
er in thinkers of to-day who have not the slightest connection with 
Iqbal-—being unaware even of his name—and yet lay stress on the 
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same crucial points of philosophy and theology (f.i. the Personal 
God) as Iqbal did years, decades ago. 


It would be incorreet-te-restrict-the-influence-of European-thought 
on Iqbal, or-his-relation-to—European culture, only to the field of 
philosophy. He himself was even more a poet than a philosopher, 
and therefore it is small wonder that already early are met with in 
his work adaptions from English, later on also from German poetry; 
Emerson, Longfellow, Tennyson and other names occur in the Bazg-; 
Dará; Heine, Goethe and unidentified German poets later on (cf. 
BJ 223). 24) 

The English poet whom Iqbal admired most before going to Europe 
was Milton. In 1903 he wanted to write a poem in the style of Mil- 
ton, and this wish was then prevalent in him, according to his own 
words, since five or six years, 1.e. since the last years of the 19th cen- 
tury, the first time of his stay in Lahore (M I 21). A few years later, 
his sympathy has somewhat faded, and in 1910 he remarks: 


The Puritan theology of Milton cannot appeal to the imagination of 
our age... There is, however, one thing in Milton. No poet has been 
more serious about his task than he. His style—a gigantic architecture 
consecrated to false deities—will always stand untouched by the 
palsied hand of time (SR 49). 


However he could not escape the overwhelming impression the 
English poet had once left upon his mind, and when in 1932 the 
Jāvīdnāme was completed, a reader familiar with Milton could detect 
without difficulty some striking resemblances of persons and imagery. 
Iqbal and Milton, both deeply involved in the mental struggle with 
the problem of power and its reconciliation with goodness, have given 
the figure of Satan very similar features; Satan, endowed with Pro- 
metheian virtues, the powerful and wonderful Anti-Christ of the 
Paradise Lost, is comparable to the Iqbalian Iblis in many respects 
(cf. p. 209 ff.); Iqbal's demonstration of the meaning of Adam's Fall 
as a help for the unfolding of creative energy is also not far from 
Miltonian ideas; and the resemblance between some scenes of the Iq- 
balian poem and the Miltonian one extends even to details; the meet- 


24) Cf. the poems on Lord Byron, Petófi and Browning and other European poets 
in the PM; and the important note opening this chapter, according to which Words- 
worth had saved the young student at Cambridge from Atheism (SR 36, cf. the 
fine remarks of Javid Iqbal in his Introduction to the SR, p. XVIII). 
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ing of the old Deities in the Venus-Sphere of the Javidname is an 
exact counterpart— partly even as to the names—to the meeting of 
the old Gods in the beginning of Paradise Lost. 25) 

Not only Milton's but even more Dante's influences are clearly 
traceable in the Jāvīdnāme. Although the idea of a journey through 
the other world is, essentially, an Oriental one, the classical example 
in world literature is that of the Divina Commedia, and a careful com- 
parison of the two poems shows how much Iqbal owes to the Italian 
poet-theologian: be it the person of a guide through the heavenly 
spheres, like Virgil, supplied in the Persian poem by Rümi; be it the 
description of Judas as imprisoned in a block of ice (cf. Inferno 
Canto 32), or the connection of the Jupiter-Heaven-—in Dante's poem 
characterized by the heavenly eagle of the souls— with the bird-mo- 
tive; other smaller, nearly literary, similarities are found and show that 
Iqbal had carefully read the English translation of the Divina Com- 
media. He has also admitted that he desired to compose a similar 
work in Persian, though otherwise the name of Dante is of no 
importance in his work. 26) 

Among the philosophers, Iqbal had acknowledged the highest rank 
to German thinkers, like Hegel, Kant, Nietzsche etc., and it was his 
conviction that: 


The function of the German nation is the organisation of human 
knowledge (SR 32). 


A similar conclusion could be reached when one contemplates the 
expressions of his admiration for German literature, though he must 
have read most of it only in translations. It is doubtful whether or 
not Iqbal had a working knowledge of German; according to Atiya 
Begum's statement he was able to write German in 1907, and may 
have continued reading this language in later times, too. His quota- 
tions of German studies on Oriental subjects prove that his interest in 
the language of the country he loved most did not fade until the end 
of his life. Without a sufficient knowledge of German he would 
scarcely have been able to enjoy f.i. Heine's poetry, about whom he 
notes down: 


No nation was so fortunate as the Germans. They gave birth to Heine 


) Cf. R. J. Z. Werblowsky, Lucifer and Prometheus; S. A. Vahid, Iqbal, ch. 12. 
26) Cf. Bausani's notes on Dante and Iqbal. 
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at the time when Goethe was singing in full-throated ease. 
Two uninterrupted springs! (SR 118). 


He has even included a poetical answer to a Heinean poem in his 
Payam under the title $22a/at, Questions, and inspirations taken from 
this poet are visible in some other verses too. But the only Western 
poet whom he glorified nearly as much as his Oriental spiritual 
leaders was Goethe. Already to his first Urdu poems belongs a com- 
parison of Goethe with Mirza Ghalib (BD 9 f.) who was, then, his 
favorite Urdu-Persian poet of India. The “Garden of Weimar” is 
mentioned for the first time in this ode (cf., later, PM 184). Goethe 
was, for Iqbal, the unsurpassable model of poetical art— 


It is not uatil I had realized the infinitude of Goethe’s imagination 
that I discovered the narrow breadth of my own (SR 2). 


The anatomy of human mind, he held, could be studied with the 
philosophers and psychologists, 


but a real insight into human nature you can get from Goethe alone 


(SR 108). 


More than anything else the Faust impressed him, and traces of 
this spiritual encounter can be found in the beginning of the Javid- 
name, its Proem in Heaven and Proem on Earth, and the Angelic 
chorus. Yea, the Faust was considered by him as 


nothing short of Divine workmanship (SR 40) 
and as the book which 


reveals the spiritual ideals of the German nation... not the book 
supposed to have been written by the Galilean fishermen (SR 44). 


Faust thus becomes the symbol of humanity, and is for Iqbal the 
congenial expression of what he loved most in the German nation. 

In an interesting remark, he has compared the respective arts of 
Goethe and Shakespeare: 


Both Shakespeare and Goethe re-think the Divine thought of creation. 
There is, however, one important difference between them. The realist 
Englishman re-thinks the individual—the idealist German, the uni- 
versal. His Faust is a seeming individual only. In reality, he is hu- 
manity individualized (SR 112). 


It is Iqbal's great merit that he has got interested India in the fig- 
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ure of this genius who was, according to his words, both philosopher 
and poet. The discovery of Goethe opened new horizons to the In- 
dians who were, of course, almost completely under the influence of 
English poetry and thought. Iqbal has, out of his love for the German 
poet, taken active part in introducing Goethe's work into Urdu litera- 
ture, and was very keen on seeing even the second part of Faust 
translated. ?7) 

The greatest homage Iqbal paid to his Western spiritual guide is 
the composition of the Payām-: Mashriq which is expressedly called 
an answer to the West-Ostlicher Diwan, and in which he has extolled 
Goethe in highest panegyrics. 


The sage of the West, the German poet who was fascinated by the 
charms of Persia 

Depicted those coy and winsome beauties and gave the East a greet- 
ing from Europe. 

In reply to him I have composed the Payam-i Mashriq: I have shed 
moon-beams over the evening of the Last. 


But Iqbal has confined his admiration not only to a more or less 
hymnical praise of the German poet, or some nice remarks about his 
art—he has adapted freely Goethean poems into Persian, for example 
the Mabomets Gesang as ]ū-y: ab, The Stream (PM 151 f.), or the 
lovely scene Dichter und Huri (PM 147). In Goethe he discovered 
the prerogative of love on sheer intellect, he found the idea of devel- 
opment of human personality through the different stages of life. 

Goethe's concept of God— 


und alles Drängen, alles Streben 
ist ew'ge Ruh in Gott dem Herrn 


is quoted as evidence for his own concept that 


the not-yet of God means unfailing realization of the infinite creative 
possibilities of His being which retains its wholeness throughout the 
entire process (L 60). 


The Goethean Mephistopheles as the necessary element of acti- 
vation in life 1s also met with in Iqbal's colourful picture of Iblis, 
for wherever the demonic power turns up it sharpens the contrast 
of good and evil and makes man real man by initiating him into the 


27) Sayid Nazir Niazi, in: Muhammad Iqbal (German-Pak Forum, p. 112). 
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strife of good and evil. 28) Goethe's inclination to the mystery of po- 
larity as well as "die Ehrfucht vor der eigenen Person” (as taught in 
the 'Pādagogische Provinz of the Wanderjahre) were very cognate 
to Iqbal's own ideas. 

A sentence like this: 


Purposes colour not only our present states of consciousness but also 
reveal its future direction (L 53) 


sounds like an echo of Goethe's word on anticipation: 


Unsere Wünsche sind Vorgefühle der Fāhigkeiten, die in uns liegen, 
Vorboten desjenigen, das wir zu leisten imstande sein werden. Was 
wir können und möchten, stellt sich unserer Einbildungskraft außer 
uns und in der Zukunft dar; wir fühlen eine Sehnsucht nach dem, 
was wir schon im stillen besitzen (Dichtung und Wahrheit). 
Goethe, he has gratefully admitted, has led him into the inside of 
things. Perhaps Goethean thought and poetry has influenced him 
more lastingly than Hegelian or Bergsonian philosophy, and he felt 
in the German poet a kindred soul, only, as he writes, of a much 
larger spiritual breadth. Iqbal was more of a prophetic spirit, Goethe 
more of a poet, but both went in the same direction, working in the 
hope of winning that immortality which is the privilege of fully devel- 
oped personalities, and convinced that 


Was fruchtbar ist, allein ist wahr. 


Iqbal had become acquainted with European civilisation and its ex- 
pressions in poetry and philosophy rather early, and had been able 
to enlarge the spiritual horizon of the Indian Muslims by introducing 
many hitherto unknown names of philosophers and poets from the 
West and presenting them in a new and original way. But he was in 
the main firmly rooted in the Oriental tradition and his poetry is 
scarcely understandable without a thorough knowledge of classical 
Persian and Urdu poetry. But also the Hindu tradition of his home- 
land had attracted him already in his early days; among his first poett- 
cal attempts one finds a fine Urdu adaptation of the Gayitri, the sacred 
prayer of Hinduism. ?9) As a philosopher he was of necessity con- 
cerned with Indian philosophy and classical Indian literature, espe- 
cially with the Upanishads which he mentions now and then; Max 


28) G. Schaeder, Gott und Welt, p. 99. 
29) As well Salik, p. 49, as Atiya Begum mention that Iqbal has studied Sanskrit. 
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Millers Vedanta Philosophy belonged to his private library. In his 
youth, when still inclined to pantheistic speculations, he admired the 
‘awful sublimity of the Vedanta’, and one can guess that allusions to 
phrases of the Upanishads occur sometimes in his poetry (cf. p. 114 f. 
also the frog in the dried up well J 177), that even the atman con- 
cept may have influenced, to a certain extent, the formation of his 
ego-conception, though his later opposition against every kind of 
monistic philosophy must never been lost sight of. 

As to the Indian idea of karma—the deed which bears its fruit in 
itself and gives the direction of future development—it has been used 
in his work several times, though without the implication of perfect 
mechanism which the original karma involves. Iqbal has chosen the 
Indian sage Bhartrihari whom he even allots a seat in Paradise (J 
1556) for expressing his own ideas about action as determinative 
force in human life; the Indian poet-philosopher recites a ghazal 
(which is a nearly literary translation of the poem No. 3367 in Bóth- 
lingk's edition); and the same Bhartrihari recurs once more as the 
leading figure in the motto of the Bal-7 J7bril. The apparition of the 
Buddha in the Javzdname, where again stress is laid on action and its 
fruit, belongs to the same group of classical Indian motives in Iqbal's 
poetry. 

Another wellknown figure of Indian mythology, the wise Vishvā- 
mitra 30) (once derided in a poem of Heines!) is introduced into 
the heavenly spheres under the name of Jahāndost (J 266 ff.); he 
talks with Iqbal, in the dreamy landscape of the moon, about reality 
and irreality of life and time, pronouncing alternatively purely Ve- 
dantic, and purely Iqbalian ideas. 

The figure of Vishvamitra shows that Iqbal had a good knowledge 
of Indian mythology; it 1s related that he was a great admirer of the 
Indian epics, and was interested in a good Urdu translation of the 
Ramāyana; he knew that a certain poet Masihi Jahāngīrī had trans- 
lated the great epics into Persian in the hightime of the Moghul Em- 
pire when translations from Sanscrit literature were sponsored by 
Akbar and his successors. 31) 

Some authors have maintained that Iqbal had studied Sanscrit; if 
that 1s the case he seems to have no longer practiced it after his return 


30) Cf. Ch. IIA note 58. 
31) Tanq., 38. 
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from Europe. And since his main interest was concentrated on Is- 
lamic subjects the study of Arabic and Persian was vital to him. It 
has been mentioned that he had studied Arabic rather well, but was 
not able to o it on in the later o of his life. As to his Per- 

i : ac : neugh he-did not speak 
MA To compose Guns in high: lodi Porn was much easier 
for him than to lead a simple conversation with every-day expressions. 

The study of Islamic philosophy—this word taken in the, widest 
possible sense as merely Geisteswissenschaft— was one of the first 
subjects of Iqbal's studies, with a distinct sympathy for mystically in- 
clined philosophers or pure mystics. In his thesis on the Development 
of Metaphysics in Persia he gives interesting surveys on some trends 
in Persian spiritual life which were, partly, nearly unknown in the 
West. Thinkers like Molla Sadra (cf. M II 160, 1922) or Hadi Sab- 
zawari—in whose work he saw pure neo-Platonism (M I 158, 1920) 
—have not ceased interesting him even after he had finished his spe- 
cial work in the field of Persian Geistesgeschichte, and the systems 
of these and other Persian mystical philosophers and theologians served 
him, partly, as sources of material for his studies into the nature of 
time (cf. also M I 128, 1924). A careful analysis of his letters in 
respect to these problems will yield interesting results for the history 
of Iqbalian thought. 

In a fascinating study, Classical Muslim Philosophy in the Work 
of a Muslim Modernist, A. Bausani has examined Iqbal's sentences 
on different Muslim thinkers as they are found in his thesis and in 
the Lectures, and has succeeded in manifesting how far Iqbal went in 
his Umdeutung of similar philosophical ideas by using them in his 
peculiar apologetic way. He shows that his 


insistence in comparing Jili to Hegel, Ghazzāli to Descartes, derives 
from a tendency to say to us proud Europeans: Here are our philos- 
ophers, our shaikh is forerunner of your most boasted modern dis- 
coveries ! 32) 


Bausani has, with full right, pointed out that Iqbal has first re- 
appreciated Ash'arite thought and 


its dynamic terms for fruitful philosophical evolution along the 
way of a personalistic idealism. The anti-Greek, anti-classical aspect of 


32) A. Bausani, o.c. p. 287. 
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Ash‘arism seems to have fascinated Iqbal's mind; the central point of 
his reconstructed philosophy of Islam is the discovery (L 70) 'that 
the Ash'arite thought is a genuine effort to develop on the basis of 
an Ultimate Will or Energy a theory of creation which, with all its 
shortcomings, is far more true to the spirit of the Quran than the 
Aristotelian idea of a fixed Universe’. It is especiaHy—Ash‘arism, I 


think, that exerted the most-£ruitful-influence on the shaping of the 


modernistic philosophical. System of Iqbal —a—system—which; with. all 
its contradictions, remains as one of the most outstanding achieve- 


ménts of Maslin: modernism. 


The sober analysis Bausani gives of the problem at stake is a model 
for that kind of interpretation of Iqbal's thought which is now re- 
quired. It reveals the changing attitude of the poet-philosopher to 
some representatives of Islamic thought—and Iqbal himself was well 
aware of how much his outlook has changed after publishing the 
thesis; he prevented his friend from preparing an Urdu translation 
of the thesis 


because in my ideas has taken place a great revolution (M II 100, 
1927) 


and because many new German books (probably those of Obermann 
and Horten) had been published in the meantime. 

Philosophy as such—like the works of Averroes, or even the mysti- 
cally inclined Avicenna—did not attract Iqbal's interest too much; 
the names of the most famous Islamic philosophers become even, in 
his poetry, merely ciphers for the narrow-minded work of reason as 
contrasted to the flight and ardour of passion as embodied in true 
poetry: 

When truth has no burning, then it is philosophy, 
when it gets burning from the heart, it becomes poetry (PM 122). 


He taunts the philosophers who have not even discovered the 
meaning of man but enter the realms of metaphysics: 


With Adam not yet to the saddle tied, 
Angels, and God, do they presume to take (Làle 119). 


Purely theologian texts like the works of Ibn al-Jauzi or the Ash- 
“arite theologians on the one hand, historical works like that of Ibn 
Khaldun who becomes a crown-witness for his conception of history, 
belonged to Iqbal's favorite subjects; not to forget all those works 
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which were concerned with the intricacies of Islamic Law. He had 
written about Persian philosophy that "it always ends in religion 
(MP); the same holds true also for his own philosophy. And 
his work is written in the same form in which many of the great 
Persian mystical philosophers had once exposed their ideas: as philo- 
sophical poetry. It is very informative to see how Iqbal, though com- 
pletely different in spirit, has taken as model the Gulshan-i raz of 
Mahmūd Shabistarī (d. 1320), a standard work on monistic philos- 
ophy which has been often commented in the Islamic East. Iqbal, in 
his Gzlsban-i raz-i jadīd, the New Rosegarden of Mystery has partly 
taken up the same questions or questions pertaining to similar prob- 
lems as Shabistari had done, but has, in his poetical answers, dis- 
played his Ego-philosophy which is just the contrary of the medieval 
mystic's theories. 33) 

The "wise old men of the East" were more important for Iqbal 
than 

Europeans who talked about many secrets of Being and Not-Being 
(AH 157) 

and therefore it 1s small wonder that the classical representatives of 
Persian and Indian thought are openly or implicitly mentioned or 
alluded to in his poetry, be it the Ismaili philosopher Nasir-1 Khosrau 
(J 1628) whose paramount role for the incorporation of Hellenistic- 
gnostic thought into the philosophy and theology of the Ismailiya 
has recently been discovered, 34) be it Sayyid «Ali Hamadhānī, the 
author of a book on politics and Fūrstenspiegel, but also a prolific 
writer on mysticism with monistic inclinations. 35) Not to mention 
the numerous references to classical] verses or lines which are well- 
known to every Indo-Persian reader, among them numerous quota- 
tions and allusions to Hafiz and *Iraqi—otherwise condemned because 
of their debauching poetry—, to Amir Khusrau (ZA I 16), Bedil, 
Ghalib etc. 

The last mentioned two poets have been eulogized by Iqbal as his 
guides back to Oriental style. Mirza Bedil is scarcely known to Euro- 


33) An allusion to Shabistari is also found in J 350, the “cataclysm in the dew 
drop”. 

34) Nāsir-i Khosrau, 1004-1074, the leading figure in the Isma‘iliya movement, 
cf. H. Corbin et M. Moin, k. jamiKul-hikmatain. 

35) 13-14-1385, settled in Kashmir, he belonged to the Kubrawiya mystical or- 
der; cf. F. Meier, Die Welt der Urbilder bei "Alī Hamadānī, Eranos XVIII. 
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pean readers, and his poetry, intrinsically difficult, is more admired 
in Afghanistan and Central Asia than in Persia. He is the typical ex- 
ponent of the ‘Indian style’ which interlaces most complicated similes 
and unexpected turns; but at the same time Bedil is more than a 
player with words, he is a genuine mystical philosopher, as Bausani, 
the only European who has investigated carefully his writings, was 
able to prove (cf. ZK 121, M II 326, 1936). 36) 

Mirzā Ghālib whom Igbal in one of his first poems had praised as 
the 'brother of Goethe', is commonly acknowledged as the greatest 
Indo-Muslim poet of the first half of the 19th century who, probably 
for the first time, expressed that feeling of narrowness, of longing 
for larger spaces, the transcending of a given world (but not in mysti- 
cal meaning!) which is such a typical feature of Iqbal's poetry. That 
is why Iqbal has put the poet into the sphere of the passionate heretics, 
the Heaven of Jupiter in the JavzZname, where he is made to explain 
the mysteries of prophethood, relying on one of his verses about the 
problem whether another prophet can be born in newly emerging 
spheres. 

Tahir Ghani of Kashmir (PM 160, J 1432) 37) is quoted as well 
as Nazir 38) (J 1076); the Bang-; Dara contains also some poems on 
contemporary or just deceased poets, like Dagh (BD 99), 39) Shibli 
and Hali (BD 248) as well as a comparison between the classical 
Poet Sa‘di, and Hali, the writer of the Aligarh movement of whom 
somebody has written that he 'found the nation ailing, Akbar diag- 
nosed the disease and Iqbal prescribed the cure. Iqbal was, indeed, 
on very friendly terms with Akbar Allahabadi, 4°) the great satirical 
poet who wrote poignant poems against the imitation of Western 
customs by representatives of the Indo-Muslim intelligentsia, and 
laughed bitterly at their folly and their religious indifference. 
Girāmī, 11) too counted among his friends, and wherever he saw a 


36) Mirza Bedil, d. 1721, a variation (tadmin) of one of his poems in BD 277. 
About him cf. A. Bausani, Note su Mirza Bedil, and the same, Letterature del Pa- 
kistan, p. 76 ff. 

37) Tahir Ghani, a famous Kashmiri poet, d. 1669. 

38) Nazir, d. 1612, a well-known poet in the so-called Indian style; cf. Dr. Syed 
Abdullah, Magamat-i Iqbal, p. 144 ff. 

39) d. 1905; cf. Bausani, o.c., 178. Saksena, Urdu Literature, p. 186f. 

40) Akbar Allāhābādī, d. 1921, id. p. 277 f. Saksena, o.c. 226 f. 

11) d. 1927, cf. Bausani, o.c., 95. 
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great talent among the younger generation of poets he tried to pro- 
mote him, as he did with Josh Malihabadi who still belongs to the 
leading poets of Pakistan (M II 205, 1925). 42) | 

Iqbal expected a kind of poetry which might lead people towards 
a better future, and condemned whatever seemed to be repugnant to 
the spirit of life and power. That is the reason why he attacked Hafiz 
in the first edition of the Asrar—Hafiz, the poet who incorporated 
for millions of Persian reading people the genius of Persian language 
and poetry, whose lyrics had been extolled as unsurpassable models 
of supreme literary beauty and brilliant style, and had been imitated 
by thousands of minor poets, an almost legendary personality who 
was, in the West, the best known Eastern master of lyrics at all, in- 
spiring not only Goethe but many second- and third-class poets of 
Germany and neighbouring countries. 43) And had not Iqbal written 
in 1910: 


In words like cut jewels Hafiz put the sweet unconscious spirituality 
of the nightingales (SR 119)? 


He had studied carefully the different editions of the dīwān of 
Hafiz and prefered that of H. Brockhaus with the Turkish commen- 
tary of Sudi (M I 42); 44) he had also gone through a vast amount 
of literature about the poet of which he liked the lat@zf-7 ghaibi by 
Mirza Muhammad Dārābī (Teheran about 1907) and the English 
translation of Clarke (M I 38, 1916). 45) He even did not avoid al- 
lusions to verses, rhymes and words of Hafiz, and four years after 
the first edition of the Asrār he could not but admit: 


If literary standard means that beauty is beauty, be its results useful 
or pernicious, then Hafiz belongs to the best poets of the world 
(M I 52). 


In this sentence lies also the root of his criticism: the Asrār had 
been written as a protest of "Arabic" Islam against the Platonizing 
and Persianizing philosophy of medieval and largely of modern Is- 


42) About Jēsh Malīhābādī, b. 1896: Bausani, Letterature, p. 226, 232. 

43) H. H. Schaeder, Goethes Erlebnis des Ostens, 1938. 

44) Der Diwan des Hafiz mit dem Commentar des Sudi, ed. H. Brockhaus, Leip- 
zig, 1854 ff. 

18) H. Wilberforce Clarke, Hafiz, 3. vo., Calcutta, 1891. 
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lam, as a challenge against the monism which permeats Persian 
poetry— 
the wine of Sufi and poet carried away thee from thyself (ZA II 50). 


The poetry of Hafiz has been interpreted in the course of time in 
different ways, either as plain love poetry, or in a pure mystical 
meaning. It has been considered the very best expression of that 
oscillating style of Persian lyrics (that never can be translated ade- 
quately) which mingles the natural and the supranatural, leaving the 
reader in doubt whether the sweetheart is of flesh and blood or is the 
Divine Beloved, whether the wine is "the daugther of the grape" or 
a symbol of intoxicating Divine love, whether the cupbearer is a love- 
ly young boy, the spiritual master, or the Divine Beloved Himself. 
This ambiguity of symbolism which leads the reader into always new 
and unexpected dimensions and provides him with endless kaleido- 
scopic possibilities of interpreting a poem make Hafiz, read in the 
original, so attractive. 49) And Iqbal was alive to the seducing charm 
of this poetry. There are many poets who have exhibited neo-Platonic 
or pantheistic ideas more openly than the poet of Shiraz—but Iqbal 
found the beauty of his style too dangerous, too alluring for the nor- 
mal reader and has relied in his negative attitude upon a story which 
tells how even a staunch Muslim like Aurangzeb once had been se- 
duced by Hafiz poetry to ordering something' contrary to Islamic 
Law. 17) He saw no creative force, no dynamism in these verses, and 
the whole work of the Persian poet was considered a narcotic which 
hinders man from braving the risks and dangers of daily life with 
clearheadedness (M II No. 11). As an exponent of the state of mys- 
tical intoxication, Hafiz became anathema in Iqbal's work. 

But what about the influence of the great and beloved mystics of 
Islam on Iqbal? There seem to be, besides the commonly acknow- 
ledged influences of Rümi, some underground currents which will 


46) Cf. Rückert's masterly verse: 


Hafiz, wo er scheinet Übersinnliches 
Nur zu reden, redet über Sinnliches, 
Oder redet er, wo über Sinnliches 

Er zu reden scheint, nur Übersinnliches? 
Sein Geheimnis ist unübersinnlich, 

Denn sein Sinnliches ist übersinnlich. 


47) Iqbal and the Journal Tareeqat, IR April, 1961. 
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never be proved by scientific means but can only be sometimes felt. 
A verse like: 


In every moment comes a new taste to the "ārrfs 

They are themselves mujtahids (possessing originality) and do not 
belong to the people of imitation 

Lions do not eat except their own prey— 

The Fox eats the fallen and the rotten meat— 


would be accepted as a typical product of Iqbalian esprit—the under- 
lining of tjt:hād, free investigation in the sources and the attack on 
blind imitation, the symbol of fox and lion so common in Iqbal's ver- 
ses—: the quatrain is, however, from the pen of the heretic prince 
Dārā Shikoh whom Iqbal, on the whole, disliked greatly. 48) 

And there are other quatrains composed by Sarmad, the friend of 
Dàrà who was executed as an heretic in 1660, which are so Iqbalian 
in expression and thought that the reader is simply taken aback: like 
the lines on ascension (cf. p. 303), the allusions to Satan as the per- 
fect worshipper and others 4?) —though Sarmad talked from the point 
of view of essential monism, and Iqbal from that of prophetic reli- 
gion. But the limits between the two types of devotion are fluent, and 
the reason for the similarity and resemblance of both is, that these 
mystical poets have, like Iqbal, felt the Divine presence, have realized 
the communion with God, and have struggled with the conventional 
"people of imitation". But the similarities show also clearly—as do 
some amazing likenesses with Mir Dard's ideas and expressions—how 
carefully one must be in interpreting Iqbal's poetry according to our 
standards, and to our still limited knowledge of the undercurrents in 
his thought; they prove also how deeply embedded the roots of his 
feeling and thinking were—consciously or unconsciously—in the great 
mystical tradition of his country. 

Visible become these connections in his dealing with two mystics 
of old—-and no doubt the two most impressive and leading personali- 
ties in the field of love-mysticism of highest order: they are Hallaj 
and Jalaladdin Rimi. 

A very peculiar place is given Husain ibn Mansūr al-Hallāj in the 


48) Qani*: Magālāt ash-shuSard, p. 511. 
49) S. M. Ikram, Armaghan-1 Pak, p. 238. 
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work of Muhammad Iqbal; nevertheless, this fact has not attracted 
the interest of scholars at all. 50) 

The name of this mystical lover—often simply called by his father's 
name Mansür “the Victorious One" —was well-known to all poets 
from the very heart of Anatolia to the borders of India who wanted 
to express their unity with God, using Hallaj’s famous word An@l- 
haqq, "I am the creative Truth", and who were aware of the danger 
of telling the secret of Divine love and union to all and sundry: Hal- 
laj’s execution by the government of Bagdad was interpreted as the 
due punishment for his having declared publicly the identity of soul 
and God. 

Yet, in the course of time, legends and strange interpretation had 
transformed the historical mystic into a merely poetical diagram, and 
it was not until L. Massignon in his indefatigable studies on Hallāj 
and his contemporaries discovered again the centre of this personality, 
and his original doctrines. 51) 

Husain ibn Mansūr, surnamed al-Hallaj, the wool-carder, was born 
in the same year in which the great Egyptian mystic Dhū?n-Nūn died, 
in 859. From his native province, Fars, he went to Bagdad, the centre 
of mystic life and religious instruction in the middle Abbasid period; 
here, in the Iraq, classical tasawwuf had developed, beginning with 
the austere ascetic preacher Hasan al-Basri (d. 728), and with Rābi'a 
the woman mystic (d. 801), who introduced the idea of desinterested 
love of God for God's sake into the stern ascetism prevailing in her 
time, and influenced the following generations; the sober and earnest 
Muhasibi (d. 853) who has been styled as a forerunner of Ghazzālī, 
then Sari as-Saqati and his nephew al-Junaid, to mention only the 
most famous teachers besides whom there lived numberless Sufis try- 
ing to reach the level of Love of God, striving for the fanā fillah, 
the annihilation (which was taken first in its ethical aspects, not as a 
metaphysical goal), and for the Paga fillah, the "remaining in God". 
the life of unity when man's will becomes completely transformed 
into the will of God. Hallàj joined this group, but was not on very 
good terms with his master Junaid who is said to have cursed him. 
For a year or so, he stayed at Mecca, performing some miracles there; 


50) "Tanq., 135, denies any relation between Iqbal and Hallāj. 
01) L. Massignon, La Passion d'al Hosayn ibn Mansūr al-Hallāj, 2 vol. Paris, 
1922; cf. the bibliography, s.v. Massignon. 
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then went to the East, embarking for India in order to learn Yogi 
practices; he is also likely to have visited Turkestan. After his return 
to Bagdad he was imprisoned in 913; the 'z/ama' and even most of 
the mystics accused him of impiety, and of conspiring with the politi- 
cally dangerous ultra-shiite Qarmatian movement. Most of his fellow- 
mystics—except the pious Ibn Khafif of Shiraz and the great Abü 
‘Ali Rūdhbārī,—did neither agree with his mystic theory of the huwa 
huwa which means that man becomes through Divine grace the living 
witness of God, nor did they, consequently, understand the real 
meaning of his famous utterance ‘I am the Creative Truth’ which is 
neither the cry of an intoxicated lover who has lost self-control nor 
a sentence pointing at monistic-pantheistic inclinations. 

Massignon has shown Hallaj as the culmination of Islamic mysti- 
cism: after the period of deterioration of morality, and the period of 
introspection in classical tasau'wuf, "the third phase consists of the 
integration of this introspection in the ritual-cultic life, life according 
to the Divine Law, through the repairing suffering and love-sacrifice 
of a witness, a shahid, who witnesses God as giving him this love and 
longing”. 52) Here lies the foundation of the wabdat asb-sbubzd, 
the testimonial monism, as contrary to the wahdat al-wwjūd, the es- 
sential monism which developed under the influences of Hellenistic 
philosophy and was crowned by Ibn *Arabi's system. 

Some time after Hallaj’s death, his personality was transformed by 
legends, he now "stands out preeminently as a man of sorrows striv- 
ing with all his heart to fulfill the Divine command, no matter at 
what cost of suffering to himself". 53) He becomes the prototype of 
the lover who sheds his blood in love and who becomes mansar, vic- 
torious, through his death on the gibbet —Attar sees in his being 
hanged on the impaling stake a kind of xxi*rāj, of ascension 54); Mau- 
lana Rūmī has once compared the red rose on its bough to Mansür, 


52) W/aardenburg, p. 157. 
53) Nicholson, Personality. 
5+) Ritter, Orien; XII 47; Diwan p. 177; cf. the poem No. 376 from the Diwan: 


Don't be so intoxicated as this Hallaj, 

Be either a Husain or a Mansür (i.e. victorious) 

If to you belongs “I breathed into him from my spirit" (Süra 15/29) 
Then be the pure spirit of the blowing of the trumpet (of resurrection). 
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and in Indian-Muslim mystical poetry the gibbet of Mansür is likened 
to the nuptial bed. 55) 

The influence of Hallaj's ideas, the impression left by his perso- 
nality, is clearly felt for the first time in the poetry and prose of Fa- 
ridaddin *Attàr who considered him his spiritual guide, and through 
his widely read work the name of Hallaj became a symbol of suffer- 
ing love in the whole Persian, Turkish, and Indo-Islamic poetry. Just 
as Maulana Rūmīs work—both the lyrics and the Mathnawi (in 
which he writes whole paraphrases of Hallajian sentences )—contains 
numerous allusions to the martyr of love, who uttered the cry: angl- 
haqq, so Turkish poetry from its beginnings sings the story of Mansür's 
love and affliction. Details from Hallaj’s life are quoted by a poet 
like Nesimi (d. 1417), who, like him, was executed for heterodoxy 
and, like his admired master, "performed the ablution for prayer with 
blood". Yunus Emre (d. 1321) is completely familiar with the mas- 
ter's teachings, and often identifies himself with him in his search for 
the Beloved, and in his comprehensive cosmic consciousness (panthe- 
istic interpretation of the an@l-haqq!).56) The legends which were 
told about Hallaj's life were common stock in the Islamic countries- — 
Pir Sultan Abdal, the Turkish Shi'a poet in the 16th cty., was, during 
his imprisonment, "not wounded by the stones thrown at him but by 
the rose thrown by his friend” 57) just as Hallāj sighed only at the 
rose which his disciple Shibli threw at him at his last way—and Iqbal 
has used the same expression—common in his country—in one of his 
letters (M. II 62, 1918). Still to-day the woolcarders in Turkey tell 
stories about the spiritual leader of their guild. 

Even when Hallajs name is not mentioned explicitely, there is no 
doubt that the most beloved symbol of medieval and modern Oriental 
lyrics was borrowed from his work: the symbol of the moth which 
flies around the candle; it throws itself into the flame and experien- 
ces real union—the union from where nobody can return. In Islamic 
literature, this symbol which has inspired Goethe’s Selzge Sehnsucht 
—is found for the first time, as far as we are aware, in Hallaj’s kitāb 
at-tawasin (tāsīn al-fahm). 58) In the Javidname a verse sung by 


55) Thus in Shah «Abdul Latif, risālē, Sur Yaman Kalyan. 

96) Cf. L. Massignon, La légende de Hallāj -e Mansūr en pays turc, id. p. 67-115; 
numerous examples in Yunus Emre Divani. 

07) Pir Sultan Abdal, ed. A. Gólpínarli, p. 33 No. VI. 

58) H. H. Schaeder, Die persische Vorlage von Goethes Seliger Sehnsucht. 
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Tahira is reminiscent of the legend of Hallaj and the symbol of the 
moth: 


At last gibbet and rope were his lot— 
He did not return alive from the street of the Beloved. 


During the middle-ages Hallāj was not only seen as the great lover, 
but was misinterpreted as the first classical representative of panthe- 
istic currents of thought. His word an@l-hagq seemed to intend the 
absolute, substantial, union of man and God, and it is small wonder 
that this expression became popular in all Sufi circles and was used 
without discretion by all those poets who had realized—or pretended 
to have,—the essential unity of Divine and human nature, transgress- 
ing all boundaries of orthodox Islamic teaching; the great mystic Shāh 
Latif of Bhit has made Ķallāj even—in a rather Manichean way of 
thinking—the symbol of the inner yearning of the Divine spark which 
is imprisoned in this material world. 59) 

This traditional poetical picture of Hallaj was wellknown to Iqbal 
frorn his Indian environment, from Urdu, Persian, and Panjabi 
poetry: 6?) —Hujwiri, the saint of Lahore, had also written a full bio- 
graphy of Hallāj in his mznhaj ad-dīn. 61) It is therefore quite natural 
that the young philosopher—then himself still inclined towards pan- 
theistic ideas—wrote in his thesis in 1907: 


This streaming (i.e. tasawwuf) became measureless pantheistic in 
in Hallàj who, in the spirit of the Upanishads, cried anā/-hagg, that 
means aham brahmasm... 


a statement which is recalled—though more in the negative—in the 
last verses of the Gulshan-1 raz-1 jadīd, when the poet sings 


Do not speak of Shankara and Mansur— 
Search God always in the way of Ego! 62) 


confronting Hallaj and the most erudite representative of the pure 
advaita philosophy in India. But he equates khad, Self, with ?agg, 
reality, and writes in the same poem: 


59) Shah «Abdul Latif, risālē, Sur Sohni IX 1, 2. 

60) From the medieval poets and mystics—to mention only Bullhé Shah or Sachal, 
the name of Hallaj and allusions to his work are popular up to very progressive 
poets like Faiz. Cf. Schimmel, The Martyr-Mystic Hallāj in Sindhi Folk-Poetry. 

61) Cf. Hujwīrī, Kashf al-mahjūb, transl. R. A. Nicholson, Introduction. 

62) ZA GR VIII. 
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Say "I am Truth" and become so a faithful friend of the Self. 


The creative truth lies, for him, in the fact that the human Self and 
Divine Self are realities, each of them creating and growing in an 
inscrutable way. And even later, Iqbal has tried to show that the path 
of the true mystic traveller who has strengthened his Ego and there- 
fore has the right to cry anal-haqq is free from different and difficult 
stages and stations (ie. it is the way of loving experience, of intui- 
tion), whereas the traveller on the road of pantheism (bama ēst: 
everything is He) remains under the subjection of time and space. 

Between writing his thesis and the above-quoted verse of the 
Gulshan-i rāz-1 jadīd Iqbal had become acquainted with the important 
studies of L. Massignon who had edited the &7tab at-tawasin in 1914. 
Iqbal must have read this book in 1916, for on May 17, 1916 he men- 
tions in a letter to Maulānā Aslam Jayrājpūrī that it had been pub- 
lished in France with extremely useful notes, and he adds that the fun- 
damental ideas of Mansür had now become clear to him; that the 
fuqah@ were completely right in their verdict against him; that the 
remarks which Ibn Hazm had made about him in the &7tab al-milal 
wan-nibal had been confirmed exactly by this booklet. 93) Iqbal, at 
that very moment, could not understand "why later generations have 
become so fond on Hallaj" (M I, 54). 

We cannot guess at what time Iqbal's understanding of Hallāj be- 
gan to change; we only see his completely different attitude in the 
Jāvīdnāme. Here, the kitāb at-tawāsīn has inspired the poet to invent 
the so-called ‘tawasin of the Prophets’ in the Moon-Sphere, where he 
is introduced into the secrets of Prophethood; probably relying on the 
fact that Hallāj's book praises the Prophethood of Muhammad in the 
most glowing colours. 

Massignon had succeeded in showing that in the theology of Hal- 
lāj God's pure transcendence is maintained. But there is the possibility 
of God's presence by his grace in the heart of the believer when it 
has been purified by the observance of spiritual discipline and rites. 
Man is created in order that the love of God may be apparent in this 
world; he is an image of God Himself, and God has chosen him 
from Eternity to Eternity by looking at him in love. So he becomes, 
endowed with Divine attributes, awa huwa, He He. It is, in this 


63) Cf. the letter of 13.11.1917 (M I 79) to Maulānā Sulayman Nadwi. 
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connection, important that Adam is said to have been created out of 
Not-Being—as orthodox theology maintains—and is not a mere ema- 
nation from the Divine Essence; his spirit, too, is created. And, even 
more important, Hallaj holds, that "the Divine Unity does not result 
in destroying the personality of the mystic but it makes him more per- 
fect, morc sacred, more divine, and makes him its free and living or- 
gan” 64) —ideas which are very close to those which Iqbal pointed 
out. 

God, as conceived by Hallaj, is Creative Love, Essential Desire— 
shg—and tries to draw man nearer and nearer to Him, in a love 
which showers afflictions to the lover: 


To live without wounds means: not to live— 
one must live with fire under the feet— 


these words are quite correctly put into Hallajs mouth by Iqbal in 
the Javidname. 

One does not know whether Hallaj has uttered his famous sentence 
ana'l-baqq in the presence of Junaid or not; it is now preserved in the 
6th chapter of the &z/ab at-tawasin, and is the word of somebody who 
feels that the ri? nātiga, the uncreated Divine Spirit, has been united 
by Grace with the created spirit of man and has transformed him into 
a living and loving witness of God who realizes the wahdat ash- 
shubud, as later reformers have called this experience which preserves 
and strengthens human nature. 

The following generations of Sufis have tried to explain this state- 
ment of the martyr mystic in different ways: according to some, Hallāj 
lost his personality in ecstasy, and it was God who spoke through his 
mouth; Ghazzālī declares this exclamation a delusion and, if announ- 
ced in public, a dangerous illusion, an exaggerated utterance of the 
loving heart which does not feel any longer a difference between itself 
and the Beloved. But it may also be the illumination brought into the 
heart by the Divine name 4/-Hagq when the believer meditates on this 
name. In the mishkat al-anwar, however, Ghazzālī thinks that the 
vision of Divine Beauty may have led Hallaj to this expression. 

*Abdulqadir Gilani, the great Iraqian mystic (d. 1166) and found- 
er of the Qadiriya order to which Iqbal was affiliated, explains the 
ana'l-baqq in the following way: 


64) Massignon, La Passion, p. 117. 
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One day the reason of one gnostic flew away from the tree of his 
outward form and came into Heaven where he broke through the ranks 
of the angels, it was one of the falcons of the world whose eyes are 
covered by the hood called Man has been created weak (Süra 4/32), 
and he did not find in Heaven anything he could hunt, and when he 
saw the prey “I have seen my Lord" he was bewildered that his goal 
might say to him ‘‘Wheresoever ye turn there is the Face of God" 
(Sūra 2/109), and he descended again in order to gain a thing which 
is more precious than fire in the bottom of the sea, and he turned 
the eyes of his reason and did not see but His traces, and he turned 
and did not find in this world another good than his Beloved. And 
he became glad and said with the intoxication of his heart ana?l-haqq, 
singing tunes which are not allowed to mankind, whistling in the 
garden of Existence in a way that is not given to the sons of Adam, 
and he modulated with his voice such a modulation that it brought 
him to death... 65) 


Here the motif of the bird is interesting—Iqbal, too, has symbol- 
ized Hallaj in the Jupiter-Sphere as an always flying heavenly bird, an 
allusion perhaps to the beautiful passage of Ķallājs commentator 
Rūzbihān Baqli who had called his master the ‘King of the birds of 
love. 

*Abdulqadir Gilani is still faithful to the idea that the vision of 
God is the real prey for the believer—words which have been often 
used in Iqbal's poetry too; — Ibn ‘Arabi, however, explains the same 
expression of Hallaj from his pantheistic-monistic doctrine, altering 
the word a/-bagq into baqq and interpreting it as: “I am Truth, I am 
the mystery of God's truth in the visible thing", and in this sense the 
word has been quoted by all his followers. 96) 

As to Maulana Rümi, Iqbal's spiritual guide, he has compared the 
situation of him who cries anal-haqgq to that of iron cast into fire 
(Math. II 1347); "The colour of iron lies in the colour of fire, and 
the iron calls: I am the fire, you may touch me and understand that 
I am really fire..." That means that there is no substantial union— 
for iron remains materially and substantially iron, but a union of the 
attributes: iron takes the heat and the colour of fire. We may remind 
here the fact that the iron-and-fire symbol for the unio mystica 
has been used by mystics of all religions, from Greek orthodox, Ca- 


65) CAbdulgādir Gilani, quoted in &. at-tawāsīn, p. 180 (where also the other 
theories are summed up) from Shattanaufi, babjat al-asrār, ms. Paris, 2038. 
66) Id. p. 182 f. according to Fusus, 126. 
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tholic, and Protestant writers to the Hindu sage Lal Dās, a friend of 
Prince Dara Shikoh. 67) 

But Rümi writes still another verse about the same an@l-haqq, a 
verse which has, no doubt, deeply influenced Iqbal's conception of 
the Ego: 


To say ‘I’ am in due time, is divine grace, 

To say ‘I’ am in undue time is curse— 

The I of Mansur became surely grace, 

That of Pharao became curse, look! (Math. II 2522 f.). 


It is an allusion to the context of the an@l-haqg in the kitab at- 
tawasin where the mystic sees himself in the company of Pharao and 
Satan who all three did not want to withdraw from their original 
pretention: Pharao is, in. Muslim tradition, the exponent of selfish 
pride who wants to be a God. 

Iqbal has taken up this kind of interpretation of the ana@l-haqq in 
his Lectures (96) when he writes: 


Devotional Sufism alone tried to understand the meaning of the unity 
of inner experience which the Quran declares to be one of the three 
sources of knowledge, the other two being History and Nature. The 
development of this experience in the religious life of Islam reached 
its culmination in the wellknown word of Hallaj 'I am the creative 
truth’. The contemporaries of Hallaj, as well as his successors, inter- 
preted these words pantheistically, but the Fragments of Hallaj, col- 
lected and published by the French Orientalist L. Massignon, leave 
no doubt that the martyr saint could not have meant to deny the 
transcendence of God. The true interpretation of his experience, there- 
fore, is not a drop slipping into the sea, but the realization and bold 
affirmation in an undying phrase of the reality and permanence of 
the human ego in a profounder personality. The phrase of Hallāj 
seems almost a challenge flung against the mutakallimin. The dif- 
ficulty of modern students of religion, however, is that this type of 
experience, though perhaps perfectly normal in its beginning, points, 
in its maturity, to unknown levels of consciousness . . . 


From this point of view—that of challenging the existing philo- 
sophical and religious systems—it can be understood why he com- 
pares even his venerated teacher McTaggart of Cambridge to the 
Islamic mystic 


97) Lal Das, Les Entretiens de Labore; Gerlac Petersen (The Way of Mysticism, 
p. 102). 
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... Whose undying phrase ‘I am the creative truth’ was thrown as a 
challenge to the whole Muslim world at a time when Muslim scho- 
lastic thought was moving in a direction which tended to obscure the 
reality and destiny of the human ego. He never ceased to utter what 
he had personally seen to be the truth until the mollas of Islam pre- 
vailed upon the state to imprison him and finally to crucify him.— 
He met his death with perfect calm (SS 152)— 


McTaggart’s emphasis on personal immortality "even at the ex- 
pence of the transcendent God of Christian theology at a time when 
this important belief was decaying in Europe" forms the tertium com- 
parationis between the modern British philosopher and the medieval 
Islamic mystic. 

In another passage in the Lectures, where Iqbal describes what he 
calls zman, faith and its “living assurance begotten of a rare experien- 
ce" he points out that 


... This is one way in which unitive experience expresses itself. In the 
history of religious experience in Islam, which, according to the 
Prophet, consists in the creation of Divine attributes in man, this ex- 
perience has found expression in such phrases as I am the creative 
truth (Hallaj), I am Time (Muhammad), I am the speaking Qur?àn 
(Ali), Glory to me (Bayezid). In the higher Sufism of Islam unitive 
experience is not the finite ego effacing its own identity by some sort 
of absorption into the infinite ego, it is rather the infinite passing 
into the loving embrace of the finite (L 110). 


Historically, it is more than doubtful whether one is allowed to 
compare the above mentioned theopatic utterances (the genuineness 
of two of them being highly questionable); but it 1s interesting how 
Iqbal managed in using these ecstatical words for proving his own 
theories. He goes even farther and applies the sentence anā?hagg not 
only to the individual which preserves its personal life in the union 
with God, but to the community of faithful. In a group of quatrains 
in his posthumous work (AH 97 ff.), the ideal nation is that which 
realizes the anā”l-hagg in its striving, i.e. which proves to be creative 
truth, a living, active reality which witnesses God's reality by its own 
national—-or supranational—life. Iqbal goes even so far as to say 

If the individual says axā/-hbagg, punishment is better— 
If a nation says it, it is not illicite. 

Iqbal has depicted Hallaj—after having overcome the first critical 

stage of traditional misinterpretation—as the great example of living 
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faith, and in the Jāvīdnāme the martyr saint becomes nearly a fore- 
runner of Iqbal himself. He has put into his mouth a ghazal which he 
had published ten years ago in the Payam-2 Mashriq, and has called 
him the ardent preacher of free will and desire. That similarity is 
carried on in other places too, so when, in a heavenly discussion be- 
tween the great mystical poets "Attār and Rūmī, it is mentioned that 
Hallāj had told them that a galandar had openly announced the Se- 
crets of the Self (ZK 116), or when Iqbal sings 


I danced before idols and girded myself with the Magian's girdle 
(Intending) that the Shaikh of our town should become a religious 
man by declaring me an infidel (ZA II 35), 


which is hint to the prayer of Hallaj that those who sentenced him to 
death might be granted Divine grace because they wanted to defend 
their faith. by their action. 

It was an ingenious invention of Iqbal to introduce Hallaj in the 
Heaven of Jupiter in the Javzdname, and he has done this without 
even mentioning the dangerous subject of ana°l-hagq but has concen- 
trated the dialogue upon the subjects of prophetology and the problem 
of Iblis which both form important parts of allāj's kztāb at-tawasin. 

The marvellous passage in the /avzdname in which Hallaj praises 
the Prophet in sweet and ardent verses (vd. p. 157) and discovers the 
meaning of “abduhu "His Slave" is no doubt inspired by the ¢asin al- 
fahm and the /aszm an-nugta in the quoted work in which Hallaj 
praises the high qualities of the Prophet, alluding to his ascension, 
and by the fāsžn as-strāj, where Muhammad is the Being whose light 
was created before all things, whose being preceded the not-being, 
whose name existed before the Divine pen. On the other hand, the 
kitāb at-tawāsīn contains, in the tasin al-azal w@l-iltibās the problem 
of the disobedience of Iblis—therefore the apparition of Satan as the 
only true unitarian at the end of the Jupiter-Sphere, called forth by 
the words of Hallaj (cf. III A), and its is possible that Iqbal has in- 
terpreted Hallaj as “lover of pure love" according to the example of 
Iblis. 68) 


63) Cf. the letter of Professor L. Massignon of 30.1.1961: “Quant à Iqbal, il 
m'écrivit, le 18 févr. 1932, de Lahore, avant son départ pour l'Europe, me disant 
son désir de me voir pour parler de son interprétation 'nietzschéenne' de Hallaj. Je 
reçus sa visite le 1er novembre 1932 à Paris, où il était venu pour parler avec Berg- 
son de la tr. angl., assez mauvaise, des données immédiates qui lui avait faire con- 
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Once more the name of the martyr mystic occurs in the /avidname. 
Again a spirit who flies in never ending circles beyond the heavenly 
spheres is compared to him: the spirit of Nietzsche who is called a 
Hallaj without gibbet, not killed by fanatic and ignorant theologians 
who were afraid of the living experience of God but by the doctors 
of the West who did not understand the intoxication of ego-love, and 
could not help him to breaking the spell of this material world. But 
both are conceived as fighters against a fossilised and petrified reli- 
gious system—: yet, this similarity leads them towards the same fate: 
"Impaling stake and preacher’s pulpit are jealous of each other" (cf. 
BJ 38). 

Already in 1917 Iqbal warned some friends not to proclaim his 
ideas too publicly in quoting the Persian verse which is used in India 
as a proverb, without pointed reference to Hallaj, though taken from 
his story: 

On the gibbet thou canst say it, 
But on the pulpit thou canst not say it (M II 188); 


Two decades later he sums up: 


The mystery is said in two words: 
The place of love is not the pulpit but the gibbet (AH 201). 

Iqbal has openly compared himself to Hallaj just as generations of 
mystics have seen in Hallaj the prototype of their own suffering love 
and model of their unitive experience; yet for him, the martyr mystic 
is the herald of that spiritual love which means in itself resurrection 
of man—according to Hallajian verse: 


By God, the breath of the uncreated spirit breathes into my body 
Like Israfil’s blowing into the trumpet. 69) 


It is the Hallaj, who has written the great threnody on all spiritual- 
ly dead and who now addresses Iqbal in the /avidname with the 
words: 


That what I did, that thou hast also done—be careful ! 
Thou hast also brought resurrection to the dead—be careful! 
(J 1144) 


naitre Bergson. NB. En souvenir de cette entrevue Bergson-Iqbal, j'ai apporté à 
l'Univ. de Lahore une adresse du Collége de France fin déc. 1957). Il me dit son 
admiration pour les Tawasin. 

69) Hallaj, Divàn, M. No. 21. 
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While the influence of Husain ibn Mansur al-Hallāj upon Iqbal had, 
until now, never been discussed in detail, the literature about his 
spiritual relations with Jalaluddin Rümi, widely known as Maulānā 
Rümi, is rather large, and indeed is the impression of this mystical 
poet on Iqbal so manifest that even a very superficial survey would 
suffice for convincing the reader that Maulānā Rumi is a key figure 
in our poet's work. 
Jalaluddin was born in Balkh in Afghanistan in 1207, but his father, 
a wellknown mystic, left the country because of political difficulties 
and settled eventually, after long journeys, in Konya, the then centre 
of the Turkish Seljukid Empire of Anatolia, a place where science 
and religion, art and literature were flourishing. Jalaluddin succeeded 
to his father in the chair of theology, but it was not before 1241 that 
he was initiated into the profoundest mysteries of Divine love by the 
wandering derwish Shamsaddin of Tabriz, with whom he became so 
identified that he used his name instead of his own as nom-de-plume 
in the mystical lyrics which are the fruit of this encounter, and which 
belong to the most beautiful mystical poetry ever written. After Shams- 
addin had disappeared for the second time (probably murdered by 
members of Maulānā s own family) a shorter passion connected Rumi 
with the goldsmith Salahaddin Zarküb; his least and most lasting 
mystical love was that of Husamaddin Chalabi who inspired him to 
the composition of the Mathnawi, the spiritual couplets, which con- 
stitute a complete encyclopedia of mystical wisdom. All the various 
strands of Islamic mysticism are woven into the voluminous poem 
(about 26 000 couplets), interrupted by stories, illustrated by fables, 
sometimes soaring into the exalted realms of pure pantheism, some- 
times emphasizing the personal intimate relation between God and 
man but ever repeating that love and longing are the key to all wis- 
dom. 70) 

Rümi has, through this Mathnawi, assimilated the literary tradition 
of Sanā”ī of the 12th, Faridaddin ‘Attar of the early 13th centuries to 
whom he is deeply indebted. But likewise the mystical concepts of 


70) Cf. art. Celaladdin Rumi, Islam Ansikl. 21/1955 (by H. Ritter); H. Ritter, 
Maulānā Dschelāladdīn Rūmī und sein Kreis, Philologika XI Islam 26/1940; A. 
Golpinarli, Mevlana Celaladdin; the same, Mevlane dan sonra Mevlevilik; R. A. 
Nicholson, Selected poems from the Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz, 1898; the same, Critical 
edition of the Mathnawi (vd. bibliography s.v. Rami). 
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his own father, religious ideas laid down by Imam Ghazzali, the 
monistic philosophy of Ibn *Arabi's son-in-law Sadruddin Qonawi, 
who was Maulānā's contemporary and colleague in Konya, and much 
other traditional wisdom and knowledge is hidden in the nearly in- 
exhaustible work. 

When Rūmī had expired on December 17, 1273, his son organized 
the order of the Mawlawis, known in the West as the Whirling or 
Dancing Derwishes—an order which gained wide spiritual and mate- 
rial influence in the then rising Ottoman Empire; the development 
of Turkish classical literature, music, and fine arts is partly due to the 
activities of the Mawlawis, whose leader had even the privilege to 
invest the new sultan with the sword. 

In Europe the Dancing Derwishes attracted early the interest of 
travellers to Turkey; the poetry of Rumi, later on, became translated 
by the indefatigable J. von Hammer-Purgstall; but the fact that Goethe 
has pronounced a not very friendly opinion about the mystic has hin- 
dered him from becoming as known in Germany as f.1. Hafiz. His 
lyrics are mostly quoted in the very free rendering of F. Ruckert. 71) 
. In the East, however, the Mathnawi has been regarded often as a 
kind of mystical commentary to the Qur'an, and nearly as inspired 
source of all wisdom. Its stories have been imitated and repeated by 
hundreds of poets in Turkey, Persia, and India; numberless smaller 
mathnawis have been composed in its style and meter; there are com- 
mentaries and supercommentaries on this work which in general tend 
to interpret the whole poem in the light of Ibn *Arabi's monistic sys- 
tem. 72) India and Turkey compete in the number of commentaries 
and translations into the different vernaculars, 73) and the sources tell 
how numerous sufis contented themselves with the Ourān and the 


71) Larger parts of the Divan have been translated first by J. von Hammer- 
Purgstall in his Geschichte der schönen Redekinste Persiens; the poetical ghazals by 
F. Rückert which are quoted most in German works when Rümi is discussed, are 
very free and partly original verse-renderings, but have been translated into English 
by J. Hastie, The Festival of Spring, Edinburgh, 1903. The story III 189 ff. about 
the oratio infusa has become wellknown in all textbooks of History of Religions. 

72) For Oriental commentaries cf. the Introduction of the Commentary of R. A. 
Nicholson; in Turkey the most famous ones are that of Ankarali Ismatcil Rüsühi (d. 
1631), and of «Ābidīn Pasha, Istanbul 1887/88; in Indian the commentary of Bahr 
alfFUlüm, 1819; for Panjabi translations vd. L. D. Barnett, Panjabi Printed Books 
p. 39. 

13) About translations in the same metre vd. Bibliography s.v. Rimi. 
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Mathnawi as all-sufficient sources for their spiritual life; 74) even 
the stern Emperor Aurangzeb is said to have shed tears when listening 
to the recitation of this work 75) —similar effects can still be wit- 
nessed today, even in Turkey, where Maulana Rümi's tomb is a highly 
venerated and frequently visited place. This centuries long interest in 
the Mathnawi (more than in the, poetically much superior, dīwān of 
lyrics) has resulted in the fact that many of Maulana's memorable 
verses are common stock in the Persian speaking part of the Muslim 
world. 

It is hence natural that Iqbal was familiar with Rümi's ideas from 
his very young days. 76) But it is as natural that he regarded, first, 
the great mystic as the exponent of pantheistic Sufism, and writes 
therefore in his thesis: 


All feeling of separation... is ignorance; and all 'otherness is a 
mere appearence, a dream, a shadow—a differentiation, born of rela- 
tion essential to the self-recognition of the Absolute. 

The great prophet of this school is "The excellent Rumi' as Hegel 
calls him. He took up the old neo-Platonic idea of the Universal soul 
working through the various spheres of Being, and expressed it in a 
way so modern in spirit that Clodd introduces the passage in his 
Story of Creation... (MP 117). 


The verse he then cites— 


first man appeared in the class of inorganic things... 
has become, later ón, in his own work the proof for the rising gamut 
of egohood in all things, surmounting even man in his present stage. 
After his return from Europe Iqbal might have felt that this pan- 
theism 1s only one aspect of Rümi's thought. I presume that the ex- 
cellent small study on Rūmī by Maulānā Shibli 77) has influenced the 


74) F.i. the famous Naqshibandi mystic Muhammad Zamān-i Awwal in the 18th 
century; cf. Oāsimi, in Mibrān jā Moti, 309; and also Shah ‘Abdul Latif; Sorley, 
Shah Abdul Latif, p. 174, 243; already in the 15th century a Bengali author writes: 
“The holy Brahmin will recite the Mathnawī'; E. Haq, Muslim Bengali Literature 
p. 42, cf. p. 49. 

16) C. Field, Mystics and Saints of Islam, p. 186. An anecdote about a mathnawi- 
reciter in the presence of Aurangzéb: Mir «Alī Shir Qàni, tubfat ul-kiram, p. 557; 
cf. a story about an author excusing himself before Shah Jahan by a verse from the 
Mathnawi, Qanüngo, Dara Shikoh, p. 382. 

76) Dr. Syed Abdullah, MxzialaCa-; Rumi ki tarikh mēn Iqbal ka maqam (The 
place of Iqbal in the study of Rumi), in: Magāmāt-i Iqbal. 

77) Allama Shibli NuSmani, sawanth-i Maulawi Rimi, Persian translation by 
Sayyid Muhammad Taqi Fakhr Da‘i Gilani, Teheran, 1332; the poem on p. 156. 
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new direction of his interpretation of Maulana Jalaluddin's work. Shi- 
bli finished his booklet with a comparison of some of Rümi's ideas 
to modern theories of evolution, and especially points out similari- 
ties with Darwin, quoting again that very passage which was in the 
work of an outstanding Pakistani scientist to be used as evidence for 
the high standard of Muslim science in the middle ages: 


I died as mineral and became a plant...78) (Math. III 3901 ff.). 


After 1911, Iqbal starts to reveal Maulānā Rümi no longer as an 
exponent of all-embracing pantheism but as the advocate of spiritual 
development, of love between man and a personal God, and of an in- 
finite quest for God: ideas which are found indeed—among many 
others—in the Mathnawi, and perhaps even more distinctly in the 
Diwan-i Sbams-1 Tabriz which Iqbal probably studied in Nicholson's 
fine selection. 

His new orientation is visible in the Asrār where he relates "how 
Jalāluddīn Rümi appeared in a vision and bade him arise and sing" 
( AK XI, a story confirmed by members of his family), and, as R. A. 
Nicholson writes in his translation of the work: 


As much as he dislikes the type of Sufism exhibited by Hafiz, he 
pays homage to the pure and profound genius of Jalaluddin though 

| he rejects the doctrine of self-abandonment taught by the great Persian 
mystic and does not accompany him in his pantheistic flights. 

The connection thus established—Rümi becoming Iqbal's pir and 
mursbid, his spiritual guide—lasted till the very end of the poet's 
life: the personality of the great teacher is always palpable behind the 
most ardent poems of Iqbal. He, too, regarded the Quran and the 
Mathnawi as the two basic and most expedient books for man's spirit- 
ual formation (M I 27, 1935); therefore he advised young scholars 
and poets to read and reread the Mathnawi and take inspiration from 
it (M I 284, 1935). The prose-writings of Rumi also interested him, 
and in 1922 he urged ‘Abdul Majid Daryābādī to prepare a scholar- 
ly edition of the so-called Table-talks of Rümi, the F242 ma Fihi 
(M I 235). 

In the Asrār, Maulānā Rümi not only appears at the beginning of 


78) L 186 and L 151. Dr. Raziuddin Siddiqui, The contribution of Muslims to 
scientific Thought, IC 1940/35 "Modern Europe had to wait 700 years to formulate 
the same principle". 
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the poem as spiritual guide but in chapter XVI his legendary first 
meeting with Shams-i Tabrizi in Halab is described: that will say the 
moment of illumination through love. Rimi becomes Iqbal's Khizr 
(Khadir), aware of the fountain of life towards which he leads him 
as the mysterious Khizr did with Moses; he is the KAzr; Rah in 
the great dialogue in the Bāng-i Dara (p. 300) in which Iqbal's 
own words are in Urdu, the master's answers in Persian. Similar 1s 
the great scene 'Pīr and Disciple (BJ 180) where the poet again 
puts his difficulties before his guide, and Rümi responds with suitably 
chosen verses from the Mathnawi. 

Iqbal never got tired of glorifying the great mystic—thus in the 
artistic introduction of Pas (9 ff.) 


The Pir Rümi, the guide with shining heart, 

The leader of the caravan of love and intoxication— 
whose place is higher than moon and sun, 

and who makes the Milky Way the rope of his tent... 


Rumi is "the lamp of the way of the free man”. (BJ 200); it is he 
who discloses the secret of life and death (PM 7), because the light 
of the Quran is shining inmidst of his breast (Pas 5), and one of 
the finest descriptions of Rümi's supranatural virtues can be found 
in the Proem on Earth of the Javzdname when the Persian mystic ap- 
pears on the call of his yearning disciple, endowed with sublime 
beauty and splendour, teaching him the mysteries of life and of as- 
cension, and guiding him, even as Virgil lead Dante, through the 
different regions of Heaven until he disappears in the moment of 
Divine epiphany. 

Thus, when Iabal says: 


My thought is prostrated on his threshold (ZM 2523), 


it is more than a simple poetical homage. For his work is completely 
permeated by the ideas of Rümi. The fact that he has written all his 
Persian mathnawis in the meter of Rūmīs Mathnawi, i.e. in the 
simple and memorable ramal musaddas, enables him to insert without 
any difficulty verses or distichs from his guide's work, or he just 
changes a few words and gives to a phrase of Rümi a new shape. 
Whosoever has read and extended over a long period study of Rümi's 
Mathnawi will agree with the present writer that after a certain while 
the reader himself is tempted to compose verses in this style. Thus 
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Iqbal can quote in full Rümi's verses in his praise of the Prophet in 
the Asrar (AK 412 ff.), and allusions to well-known lines of the 
Mathnawi are very frequent —take the reed of the Introductory poem 
of the Mathnawi which, with Iqbal, is made productive by yearning 
and suffering (AK 134 f.); and this very reed 


made me acquainted with love and intoxication (AH 104), 


as he avers in his posthumously published verses which contain a 
whole paragraph on Rümi whose greatness 1s hinted at by the sublime 
lines 


The beauty of love gets from his reed 
a lot of the Majesty of Divine grandeur (AH 106), 


contrasting the two Divine aspects, the tremendum and the fascinans, 
and at the same time using the classical motive of love and beauty. 
But for him, as we have mentioned, love without grandeur is imper- 
fect; that is what he has learnt from the singing of Rümi's reed. 

Implicit allusions to Rümi's Song of the Reed are found elsewhere, 
and may also be supposed in the beginning of the Jāvīdnāme where 
the poet compares his heart not to this instrument but to the harp 

in every moment it is complaining like the harp 

which longs as much for a spiritual companion as Rümi's cut off 
reed does. It would deserve a careful study to find out not only the 
plain quotations and borrowings from the Mathnawi but rather the 
half concealed impressions as f.i. in the twice occurring phrase 


One nation grazes upon the other 79) 


which is a transformation of Rümi's verse "one thought grazes upon 
another thought" which Iqbal had quoted once taking it as an anti- 
cipation by Rümi of Schopenhauerian philosophy (M II 65). 

As to the influence of the Dzwan, it cannot be traced as easily as 
that of the Mathnawi. The most noted quotation is the famous ghazal 
with the super-rhyme -m arzzst, "it is my wish" 89) which has been 
inserted in full into the Jāvīdnāme and is working there as a kind 
of magical incantation, but which has been quoted also at several 
other occasions, 81) and has been transformed in the Payam-i Mashriq 


79) Pas 38, J 1455. 
80) Kulliyat-i Shams, ed. B. Z. Furūzanfār I 441. 
581) Cf. AK 1143, Mus. 9, PM 7. 
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(PM 185). It is, with its strong expression of wish and quest, most 
fitting for Iqbal's ideals. 
Another poem is cited again in the Payam 


Murshid Rümi quoth: Our place is the Divine grandeur (PM 204) 


a phrase which belongs to the deepest of all ghazals of Rūmī, in its 
description of the journey, the ecstatic flight of the soul which has 
been raised from slumber by the call of love, restless until it reaches 
the threshold of Divine Majesty. 82) 

As teacher of love and yearning, Rūmī becomes, consequently, the 
counterweight against the forces of cold reason and dry philosophy. 
His name and that of Avicenna have become mere ciphers for the 
contrast of heart and brain, of loving meditation and scientific re- 
search (cf. ZK 16). Iqbal has given poetry the preference against 
philosophy and was of the opinion that poetry—in so far as love is 
embodied in it—can lead man more easily to the living truth than 
the reasoning of philosophers. Love flies into the Divine presence 
whereas philosophy still lags slowly on the dusty roads—thus is the 
contrast between Rūmī and Avicenna (PM 122). Philosophy endeav- 
ours to find the origin of world and life but love is concerned with 
man's spiritual growth— 


Abū «Alī (Avicenna) is vexed: Whence did I come? 
Rümi thinks: Where will I go? (BJ 199). 
It would be the ideal solution of all problems if reason and heart, 
meditation and analytical research—-which are fundamentally off- 
springs of the same Divine root—could work together— 


Reason and heart have become intoxicated by a single cup— 
The mingling of meditation and thought of Rim and Rayy (Pas 52) 


the cup out of which both Rumi and Fakhraddin Rāzī, the great com- 
mentator of the Quran, have drunk, is the Holy Book which inspired 
the one to deep meditation, the other one to meticulous scrutinization 
of the sacred text. But more and more, logic and philosophical proofs 
seemed to be insufficient for a solution of the riddles of life; specu- 
lative thinking could no longer help Iqbal to solve the problems which 
haunted him increasingly during the last years—but 


82) Ed. Furüzanfar I, No. 564. 
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the closed doors before me open 
two verses from Pir Rümi or from Jami (AH 189, cf. PM 192). 


There was, in Iqbal's opinion, only one poet which might be com- 
pared to Rümi, and that was Goethe. In a short poem he has con- 
fronted Jalaluddin and Goethe in Paradise (PM 246)— both of them 
more than poets, both “not prophets but possessing a book" (Jami's 
saying on Rimi is extended here on Goethe's Faust); both of them 
teaching immortal yearning and the quest for reaching higher and 
higher levels of the Divine life, advocating spiritual development un- 
der inclusion of Satanic powers, and attributing the greatest impor- 
tance not to cold intellect but to love—here Iqbal quotes he line from 
the Mathnawi: 


From Satan intellect, from Adam love (Math. IV 1402). 


The poet, well versed in the history of Persian poetry, and not 
doubting that Persian literature on the whole is finished with Oāānī 
(d. 1848) (M I 157, 1920), was convinced that Persian literature 
would never produce a genius similar to Rümi— 


there will rise no other Rümi from the tulipgardens of Iran (BJ 7). 
Therefore he takes charge from his spiritual guide— 


I have learnt the subtleties from Pir Rümi, 
I have burnt myself in his letters (Pas 36). 


Rümi had lived in the time of the greatest political disastre the 
Islamic world had to face, when almost every stable rule broke down 
under the blow of the Mongol hordes, and had yet continued up- 
lifting his people by his message of love. Iqbal found himself in a 
similar situation; but the dangers he had to face were of a different 
kind: they consisted mostly of the overwhelming Western influence 
in all realms of life and thought (cf. AH 77, AH 18). Like his 
spiritual teacher he endeavoured to rise his voice and preach the secret 
of love, and of self-respect, of man's shaping of his own destiny— 


It is time that I reopen the tavern of Rümi: 
the shaikhs of the Kaaba are lying drunk in the courtyard 
of the church (Mus. 30)— 


even the spiritual leaders of the Muslim community had fallen under 
the spell of European concepts, forgetting the genuine wine of Divine 
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love (cf. ZK 120). In a charming transformation of ‘Iraqi’s famous 
verse 


The first wine which they put in the goblet 
they must borrow from the cup-bearer's intoxicated eye; 


Iqbal—'hot-blooded like Rami’ (ZA GR 243) sings at the end of 
his life 
From the intoxicated eye of Rümi I borrowed 
Joy from the rank of Divine grandeur! (AH 108)— 


where again the motive of the kidriyā, the Divine grandeur, occurs 
which is a peculiar feature in Igbal's interpretation of Rūmī's thought, 
since in this concept he discerned the difference between Rümi's ac- 
tive and activating mysticism and the enervating, debasing sufism of 
the traditional mystical poets who lack the element of Divine Majesty 
in their Weltanschauung. 

Due to the numerous spiritual relations, and Iqbal's frequent quo- 
tations from and allusions to Rümi's work, his admirers have even 
extolled himself as the R#mi-y: “asr, the Rumi of our age. That is, 
like all comparisons, somewhat dangerous, and can be admitted only 
in so far as the general direction of thought is concerned. Iqbal has 
never had experiences comparable to those of Maulānā Rümi and 
Shamsaddin and his poetry therefore lacks this strongly personal ele- 
ment which makes Rümi's lyrics, and even parts of the Mathnawi, so 
attractive; he 1s—as he himself acknowledges— not as large in his 
concepts as Rümi, but can also not be interpreted in so widely dif- 
ferent meanings as his teacher—he has, like a burning glass, focussed 
the rays of a special frequence out of Rūmī's poetry, has elaborated 
them and strived at kindling with them the hearts of his countrymen. 
On the other hand, he has composed poetry for strengthening his 
people in the struggle of the present age, and has entered the realms 
of political and social criticism—that is alien to Maulānā Rūmī who 
was only at random interested in the socio-political events in Middle 
Anatolia. If these differences are not overlooked—and in comparison, 
it is just the differences which matter—then the reader can enjoy 
the clever incorporating of Maulànà's verses as well as the deep and 
unquestionable veneration Iqbal displays for his master in each of his 
wotks. 

A problem which has been discussed since Iqbal had published his 
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Asrar is his relation to mysticism. His first Mathnawi could easily 
suggest that the poet was diametrically opposed to the type of Sufism 
prevailing in India, and many writers on Iqbal have assumed that he 
was anti-mystic in every respect. 

This verdict depends on how one defines mysticism. Evelyn Un- 
der hill has, in a fine article called “What is Mysticism?" 83) written 


that 


many people assume that it is merely another name for religious queer- 
ness or religious vagueness: for visions, voices, ecstasies and other 
symptoms of psychic instability, and even far less reputable forms of 
abnormality. 


But she reaches the conclusion— which is, at the same time, the sum- 
ming up of her decades long research work in this field—that 


Mysticism is the passionate longing of the soul for God, the Unseen 
Reality, loved, sought, and adored in Himself for Himself alone. It 
is, to use a favorite phrase of Baron von Hügel, a ''metaphysical 
thirst". A mystic is not a person who practices unusual forms of 
prayer, but a person whose life is ruled by this thirst. He feels and 
responds to the overwhelming attraction of God, is sensitive to that 
attraction... 


Mysticism has been defined also as 


that form of religion in which, under negation of world and I the 
complete union with God of the soul is longed for and strived after 
as Summum Bonum. 84) 


Contrary to the generalizations of former generations of scholars 
who saw in all mysticism the same spiritual movement, some modern 
psychologists have held that there are types of mysticism basically dif- 
ferent from each other, whether we take into consideration the essen- 
tial monism of the Vedanta School, or the theistic mysticism as found 
in Christianity and early Islam, or a world-mysticism, etc. 85) 

We may, however, agree that the common essence of the phenom- 
enon which is called mysticism, is contained in the passionate 
longing of the heart for a response from the higher levels of being, 
and a breaking down of the wall which separates the loving soul 


83) E. Underhill, Collected Papers ch. VI. 
81) F. Heiler, Die Mystik der Upanishaden, p. 9. 
89) Thus f.i. R. C. Zaehner, Mysticism, sacred and profane. 
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from its Divine source. The word source is used here because the 
idea of God in those religious currents which we are accustomed to 
call mystical is, as a rule, the neutre, ineffable Godhead whence every- 
thing emanates and yearns for turning back; the highest bliss man- 
kind can feel is the moment of union, be it conceived as the person- 
to-person-encounter of lover and Beloved, be it the annihilation in 
the bottomless depths of the Godhead. 

As a theological movement, mysticism appears rather late in the 
history of single religions as an opposition of religious feeling against 
the rule of speculative theology, and wants to go back to the primaty 
experience of God on which that peculiar religion had been founded 
before theologians prepared and elaborated complicated systems. Yet, 
in the course of time, mysticism itself has often built complicated 
systems of thought, of cosmology, and has even transgressed the bor- 
ders of philosophy on the one hand, of magic on the other, or it has 
concentrated on feeling instead of giving the religious experience its 
proper place in all parts of life. The craving for union may, in later 
stages of development, even lead to antinomistic tendencies (the early 
mystics, as a rule, being very faithful to the obligations of the reli- 
gious law), and this "implicit antinomianism" was considered one of 
the most dangerous features for the—in our case Muslim—civilization, 
giving 

final approval to that aversion from the political life and from civic 
education, to that defective, because actionless, humanism which is 


far and away the most important single cause of the decay of the 
Islamic civilization. 86) 


Thus, different interpretations of mysticism to which could easily 
be added more examples, stand side by side. Iqbal has confronted the 
type of mystical religiosity with that of the so-called prophetical type 
both in his Lectures (p. 124) and in his poetry (Zarathustra and 
Ahriman, J 402 ff.). The personal God of the prophetic religion was 
his God, not an undescribable neutrum, 87) and in his attempts of 
revitalizing Islam Iqbal went back to the revelation of that personal 
God in the Ourān—in his thesis he had still admired the “awful 
sublimity of the searching Vedānta”'. Later on he rediscovered the 


86) E. G. von Grunebaum, Islam, p. 28. 
87) Cf. F. Heiler, Das Gebet, ch. F. 
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personal relation between man and God in the writings of most of 
the mystics of the classical period whose sayings had been interpreted 
by the pantheistic followers of Ibn ‘Arabi in their own sense, so that 
for the rank and file of Muslims the teaching of essential monism 
constituted the real interpretation of Islam— 


The neighbour and the comrade and the companion of the way 
is all He (hama Ost) 
In the patched frock of the beggar and the satin of the king 
it is all He, 


In the crowd separation and in the closet union— 
By God, it is all He, and by God, it is all He. 

These verses of Jāmī (d. 1492) express best what the mystically 
impregnated people felt, and what was reiterated by numberless poets. 
Iqbal anticipated that this interpretation of the confession of God's 
unity be something contrary to the real spirit of Islam. That is what 
he hints at in a letter to Maulana Sulayman Nadwi in 1917 (M I 78) 
where he quotes the prophetical word according to which in the Mus- 
lim community disorder will start after three centuries, and that 
means, for him, the rise of Sufism under the influence of Persian 
spirituality and Christian monkery. 

In the period of preparation, Igbal seems to have read a great deal 
of the writings of Ibn al-Jauzi who was the perspicacious critic of 
Sufism from the point of view of orthodox Hanbalit theology, and 
whose poignant and poisonous remarks against the Sufis are of high- 
est interest. 88) Iqbal then thought of publishing Ibn al-Jauzīs work 
(probably in an English or Urdu translation), and dreamt even ot 
writing a history of Islamic mysticism which, however, was never 
been published, nor even sketched (M II 50, 1916, letter to Akbar 
Allāhābādī). He admitted in a letter in 1919: 


If one intends with tasawwuf the purity of religious work (and that 
was its meaning in the first centuries), then no Muslim can have any 
objection against it. But when under the influence of Persian thought 
Sufism aims at becoming a philosophy, and at hairsplittings about 
the realities of the formation of the world or the Essence of God 
Almighty, and lays down theories of spontaneous discovery, then my 
spirit rebels against it (M I 54). 


88) Bagdadian scholar and theologian, 1116-1200 (GAL I 502), esp. famous for 
his talbis Iblis where he attacks with merciless sharpness the practices of the Sufis 
(Cairo 1340). 
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His main objection against the essential monism of the Ibn ‘Arabi- 
school is that this kind of 


Sufism is not religion, it is philosophy— 89) 


indeed the system of Ibn *Arabi can be described not as a properly re- 
ligious but rather as a gnostic-theosophic one. Like other gnostic sys- 
tems—it suffices to mention Manicheism—the wahdat al-wuwjūd, 
too, shows an extraordinary adaptibility, and since currents like that 
always seem to solve easily every problem at stake and give ready- 
made answers to the searching mind, they have often succeeded in 
influencing large parts of the population. The tolerance they preached 
(like Ibn *Arabi's 


I follow the religion of love, wherever its camels wander) 


made them more attractive. 

Iqbal held that, contrary to the view of essential monism, the op- 
posite of Divine unity is not kathrat, the multiciplity of beings and 
forms which are to be explained by the thinkers of that school as 
outward manifestations of the unique Divine substance, or, in merely 
Vedantic strain, as a veil of illusions; the opposite to Divine unity is 
shirk, the admission of other deities associated to the One God, 90) 
i.e. he does not deny the reality of beings or eliminates them as a kind 
.of maya—his prophetic No is directed against any object of worship 
besides God, not against the plurality of worldly things, or distinct 
egos. 

Iqbal has attributed the decline of mysticism—as 1s visible already 
from the afore-mentioned letter—to the Persian influence on Islam. 
In accordance with him, L. Massignon has also contrasted the Persian 
type of mysticism which is prone to essential monism, to the Semitic 
type, i.e. to what is called wahdat as-sbubzd, testimonial monism. 91) 
I may add that one of the leading living Turkish mystics asserts the 
existence of a third type of mysticism, i.e. of “Turkish mysti- 
cism' which does not care as much for the beauty and love of the 
Divine nor believes in an essential monism, but sees the Divine as the 
completely Ineffable, the Ganz Andere, and regards the two other 


89) Salik 251. 

90) Id. 251. 

91) L. Massignon, Monisme existentiel ou monisme testimonial, cf. Waardenburg, 
lc, p. 214; about Persian = essential, Semitic — testimonial id., p. 186. 
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types of experience only as first steps on the mystical ladder. 92) 
Consequently, this presumed Turkish, or Central Asiatic mysticism 
would correspond approximately to Buddhism in its eldest form, 
Allah being converted into al-mutlaq, the Absolute in the sense of 
the Nirvana. 

Iqbal writes about the two types which Massignon calls Persian and 
Semitic, and which one may style as Unendlichkeits- and Persónlich- 
keitsmystik: 

By Persian Sufism the enchantment of the heart, beauty and glamour 
have appeared in literature, but in such a way that human nature is 


debased by it. Im Islamic Sufism there appears power in the heart, 
and the effect of this power also exerts on literature (M II 55, 1918). 


The idea of fana, which has been taken in the meaning of “oblite- 
ration, annihilation of the Self" is completely unacceptable to Iqbal. 
He has felt with fine psychological instinct that this notion had, in 
early Islamic mysticism, not a metaphysical sense but was given that 
only in the course of time. 93) Essentially it 1s the annihilation of hu- 
man qualities and their substitution by more sublimated, even Divine 
qualities, according to the prophetical tradition 'Create in yourselves 
the attributes of God'. This meaning corresponds exactly to what he 
writes in 1936: 

When the Divine orders have penetrated the Ego so much that pri- 
vate tendencies and inclinations are no more left, and only Divine 
satisfaction is its goal, then, some great men of the Sufis of Islam 


have called this state of life fanā, and others baga (remaining, 
survival) (M I 202f.). 


Against the interpretation of fana in the sense of complete annihi- 
lation he has not only raised his voice in the Lectures but also in the 
Jāvīdnāme where Hallaj is made say: 


O thou who seekest thy goal in annihilation— 
Not-being never finds the Existence! (J 1204). 


92) Cf. Hasan Lotfi Susud, Islam Tasavvufunda Hācegān  Hánedáni, Istanbul, 
1958 and the same, Fakir Sózleri, Istanbul, 1958. | 

93) Cf. Sarrāj, k. al-luma‘, ch. CL: Concerning those who err in respect of the 
doctrine of passing away from their qualities; Hujwiri, o.c., p. 242 ff.: "In India I 
had a dispute on this subject with a man who claimed to be versed in Koranic 
exegesis and theology. When I examined his pretensions I found that he knew 
nothing of annihilation and subsistence, and that he could not distinguish the eternal 
from the phenomenal”. 
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Igbal thought that this aspect of fanā had developed under the 
influence of Buddhistic theories of mirvana—an opinion which 
is now rejected due to a more careful analysis of the sources than was 
feasible in his time: Buddhist influence can be admitted only in later 
centuries when the contact of the Muslim communities with Central 
Asiatic Buddhism grew more intense; as to the Vedanta influences 
one may ask in how far the personality of Abu "Ali as-Sindhi, the 
mystical teacher of Bayezid Bistāmī who has first dwelt upon a meta- 
physical interpretation of fanā may have affected Bayezid's ideas. 94) 

Anyhow, Iqbal energetically condemned | all doctrines concerning 
fanā which was apt to destroy human personality and therefore 


is much more dangerous than the destruction of Bagdad 
(M I 203, 1936), 


because it led to the stagnation of intellectual life and strife (which 
may be compared with Grunebaum's germane opinion, v.p. 363) 
especially after 


they have made annihilation the wine of every goblet (ZA GR 240), 


i.e. when this doctrine had become common stock in Persian and 
Urdu poetry and affected, as a corollary to its leading róle in lyrics, 
the life of millions of admirers of this kind of poetry. Thus Iqbal 
assails the sacred words and institutions of the Sufis because he felt 
that they had turned into empty facades behind which no longer true 
religious life, nor genuine communion with the Divine was existing. 
Take his taunting verse against the mystics' use of the profound Qur- 
"anic verse (Süra 7/171) pertaining to the pre-eternal covenant be- 
tween God and the human race: 


The Sufi has taken the wine of the Day of the Covenant as excuse for 
doing nothing (ZK 34), 


because this word was quoted not only for accepting whatever afflic- 
tions came upon man's head, or for excusing the unflinching cleaving 
to an unattainable Sweetheart, but also for apologizing for one's fond- 
ness of liquors or other illicit pleasures (as for instance in the poetry 
of Hafiz, Omar Khayyam and their imitators). 

Typical is also Iqbal's interpretation of the Sufic term tark, to give 


94) About Abū "Ali as-Sindi cf. Ritter, Bayezid, p. 232, and R. C. Zaehner, 
Mysticism, p. 161. 
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up everything, and especially to leave oneself completely to the hands 
of God which culminated, later on, in the tark al-tark, which means 
renunciation from everything, even from the will to renounce, a 
quietism which is similar to that of the French quietists. 

Iqbal reverts the term: 


The perfection of tark is not to go away from water and clay 
(i.e. from the created world, and man) 


The perfection of tark is the subjugation of everything in Heaven 
and earth (BJ 64) 


that will say, in his symbolism, that the personality which has devel- 
oped his inward possibilities in full, and is united with God in a 
union of will (which is Iqbal's explanation of tark) is able to be the 
spiritual ruler of the world. 
This world is not, as the Vedantists and some Sufis say, a dream— 
it: 1s 
the dream of wakefulness (ZA II 13), 


lines which seem to be directed against the Sufistic interpretation of 
the often quoted prophetic tradition. "People are asleep, and when 
they die they awake” as well as against the theory of the world as a 
purposeless play of Divine maya. Therefore Iqbal addresses the Sufi: 


In thy view this is the world of marvels, 
In my view this is the world of events! (ZK 27). 


As to the classical textbook of the essential monism and the often 


commented main source of later development inside Sufism, the fusds 
al-bi&am of Ibn ‘Arabi, Iqbal writes in 1916: 

In the fusūs there is nothing but impiety and heresy on which 

I shall write insha Allah in detail (MII 44). 

Nonetheless Iqbal's aversion to this leading authority in the field 
of essential monism was not as deep as one should expect; he had 
praised him in his thesis, when he himself was still inclined to pan- 
theistic ideas, as the great teacher 


whose profound teaching stands in strange contrast to the dry-as-dust 
Islam of his countrymen 


but has also, till the end of his life, used Ibn ‘Arabi’s works like 
those of other Sufis (f.i. “Iraqi) as sources of inspiration for his own 
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theories about the nature of time, ?5) and for the description of the 
Heavenly spheres. 

Iqbal's antipathy against traditional sufism has, however, not led 
him to reject the possibility of the so-called mystical experience. On 
the contrary, he has pointed out in several places of his Lectures that 
the so-called mystical experience is nothing but a quite natural out- 
come of our normal religious experiences, and that it is, in its results, 
perfectly sound. That must always be taken into consideration when 
dealing with Iqbal's attitude towards mysticism. 

For him—and he is here in conformity with the recent investiga- 
tions in the field of history of mysticism—the great Sufis of old, the 
companions of the Prophet, who are regarded among the faithful as 
the founders of mystical tradition, like Abü Dharr and Salman al- 
Fārisī, 96) the outstanding figures of the movement like Junaid al- 
Bagdadī, 97) or even Bayezid Bistāmī 98) have become models of 
piety, and their names are used invariably as similes of spiritual power, 
and true poverty, whereas 


the shaikh of the present day has stolen and sold 
the carpet of Abü Dharr, the cloak of Uwais, 99) and the veil of 
Fatima (BJ 38). 


Contrasted with the spiritual poverty of these first representatives 
of mystical interpretation of Islam is the worldliness of the religious 


95) Iqbal's most important letters about the problem of time are M I 442 and 
443 (1933), M I 115 (1921), M I 169 (1933). 

96) Salmān-i Farisi or Salmān-i Pak (cf. EI. s.v. Salman) is said to have invented 
the ditch at the Meccans siege of Medina; he has become the prototype of the 
Persians converted to Islam; he is said to have died about 35 h/662; his tomb is 
near Madain. Cf. L. Massignon, Salman Pak et les prémices spirituels de l'Islam 
Iranien. 

97) Junaid of Baghdad, d. 910, the leader of the Baghdadian School of Sufism, 
maintained the importance of mystical sobriety (sabw) against those who defended 
the intoxication (sukr). Cf. esp. "Attar, tadhkira II 5 ff., Abū Nu‘aim, Hilya X 
255 ff.; Massignon, La Passion..., p. 33 ff. 

98) This may be due to the influence of Rimi in whose work Bāyezīd is often 
quoted as an example of living faith, cf. f.i. Math. III 1699, IV 2124, V 3393 ff. 
etc. However, Bayezid belongs to the most popular saints in India, and even in Chit- 
tagong a sanctuary of his is found. 

99) Uwais al-Qarani, mentioned in the traditions, is said to have been an ascet 
from Yemen (*Attàár, Tadhk. I 15-24; Abū Nu‘aim, Hilya 2/78-87). The expression 
Uwaisi mashrab means that the mystic concerned has not been initiated by any Pir 
nor learnt mystical wisdom from any living leader. 
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leaders of the present age on the one hand, the "monkery" and un- 
healthy ascetism of some Sufi circles on the other hand. Sukr, the 
state of intoxication, had submerged the sound and life-building state 
of sahw, sobriety, which had been maintained in old times: Hafiz be- 
comes a model of this perilous spiritual intoxication which destroys 
the personality by throwing man into the abysses of the Godhead, and 
thus causes social and political misery 199) —all great poets of Sufis, 
Iqbal held, have lived and sung in times of political decadence. 101) 

Iqbal deeply regretted that the classical Sufistic tradition in India 
which had won so many converts to Islam in the Middle Ages, had 
disappeared, that in the Panjab, once a centre of Islamic spirituality 


there are no more left goods of Islamic conduct in the shops of the 

.Sufis (M II 48, 1915; cf. BJ 211) 
and that the work of Aurangzeb, of Shāh Walīullāh and others had 
been abandoned. The poet was all the more interested in a right in- 
terpretation of the mystic path as he himself had been initiated in the 
Qadiri order. For him the fariqga, the Path,—as organized from the 
12th century onwards in form of regular orders and fraternities—was 
nothing but a means for the realization of the truths of the divinely 
inspired law in man's own heart; it means 


to see the Divine Law in the depths of life (Pas 40). 

In 1917—that means in a time of sharpest spiritual struggle against 
the traditional interpretation of mysticism, a period between the 
publication of the Asrār and the Rumzz—he writes: 

Khwāja Naqshband and the Mujaddid of Sirhind hold a very high 
rank in my heart, thought it is deplorable that this order (i.e. the 
Naqshibandiya) has also come today under the sway of Persianisation, 
and that holds true even for the Qàdiriya order in which I myself 
have been initiated, though the goal of the venerated Muhyiuddin 
(«Abdulgādir Gilani) had been to rescue Islamic mysticism from 
Persianism (M I 79). 

It was, indeed, a strange development that the Naqshbandiya whicn 
had been utilized by Ahmad Sirhindi as a tool against the monistic 
trend in Indian Islam, had also been influenced by this very trend. 

The deep veneration and admiration which Iqbal felt for the gene- 
rations of great practical mystics thanks to whom India had become 


100) Cf. Salik 47. 
101) Salik 98. 
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partly islamized, is palpable in many of his poems, starting with the 
Bāng-i Darā where he glorifies the refuge of the wanderer, the sanc- 
tuary of the mabbib-i ilahi, the divinely Beloved (i.e. Nizamaddin 
Auliyā) in Delhi (BD 87), and writes a poem on *Abdulqadir Gilānī 
who has been, in India, the object of a whole literature of hymnical 
praises. 102) 

The great saints of the Panjab are addressed in his poetry. About 
Abü *Ali Hujwiri, the first Persian writer on mysticism who is buried 
in Lahore, he writes that 


the dust of the Panjab was brought to life by his breath (AK XT) 


and extols the second famous saint of his dwelling-place, Mian Mir, 
in the same poem: 

He was a flute for the impassionate music of love; 

His tomb keeps our city safe from harm (AK 1344 f.), 
though Miān Mir was that saint of the Qadiriya order through whose 
writings and actions Prince Dara Shikēh, the “heretic”, was influ- 
enced. Abū "Alī Qalandar of Panipat (d. 1325) is also one of the 
examples appearing in the Asrār (ch. V). 

Saints and reformers outside India have been incidentally mentioned 
by Iqbal in his poetry, f.i. Ahmad Rifa*i, one of the four classical 
initiators of mystical orders 193) (his followers are known in the 
West mostly as Hurling Derwishes) he, too, appears as a fighter 
against the threat of Persian thought in Islamic mysticism (R 149). 

Iqbal has changed his opinion on several mystics—as he had con- 
demned Hallaj in his earlier works and then discovered in his famous 
cry the passionate expression of the higher self, or had willingly ac- 
ceeded to Rümi's pantheism and then choosen him as spiritual guide 
due to his personal love-relation with God, so he had regarded Hakim 
Sanā'ī, the first Persian mystic to put down mystical ideas in the form 
of a mathnawi, 194) in the beginning as a typical exponent 


102) cAbdul Qadir Gilani, 1088-1166, the founder of the first mystical order in 
Islam; cf. Braune, Die Futūb al-ghaib. The hymns composed in honour of the 
Pir-i dastgir abound in phantastic praises of high qualities and hope for his spiritual 
and material help. 

103) The second famous founder of a mystical order, d. in 1183. 

104) Abü?] Majd Majdüd Sanā?ī was a panegyrist at the court of Ghazna in the 
12th century; and then became a mystical poet who composed a beautiful diwan and 
the mathnawi Padigat al-bagīgat, he has influenced "Attār and Rimi (vd. E. G. 
Browne, Literary History of Persia II, 317 £.). 
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of the highest happiness of bankruptcy which Islam had declared as 
ignoble (M I 36, 1916)— 


and yet, he has composed some beautiful odes when visiting his tomb 
in 1932 (both in BJ 37, and in the fine description of the visit of his 
shrine Mus 18 ff.) where he admits: 


He draw back the veil from the face of faith, 

My thought showed again the destiny of the faithful— 
for both of us have taken lesson from the Qur’an— 
He spoke of God, and I of man (Mus 19). 


And Sanā”ī's spirit is heard answering from the highest Paradise, 
teaching how to create a new and more exalted man 


in the colour and character of a tulip; 
in his heart the La I/ah, 


a faithful who does not learn the mysteries of faith from books (and 
especially not from philosophers like Avicenna) but through com- 
munion with those who have experienced Divine reality: 


Learning and philosophy are from books, religion from vision 


—A typical expression of Iqbal's own religious ideals: it is significant 
that he has always made great mystics express his own ideas, and that, 
in spite of his admiration of the ardent zeal for purification of Islam 
as manifested in men like Ibn Taimiya and Ibn al-Jauzi, these theolo- 
gians are, in his poetry, never made mouth-pieces of his personal 
opinions, nay, they have not even been mentioned in the lyrics and 
maihnawis. It seems more than a sheer accident that those problems 
which were of vital interest for the poet have always been put into the 
mouth of his idealized mystics, who have attained spiritual sublimity 
by longing and loving— 


Be it "Attār, be it Raimi, Razi or Ghazzali— 
They have obtained nothing but by the sigh-in-morning (BJ 83). 


Though Iqbal was affiliated to the Qadiri order he was, in his 
spiritual formation, close to the Naqshbandiya mxjaddidiya, and his 
special friendship and devotion belonged to the shrine of the Chishti 
saint Nizamaddin Auliyā in Delhi. His correspondence with Khwāja 
Hasan Nizàmi, the then successor of the sanctuary, is of special im- 
portance for his attitude towards Sufism, His letters display the living 
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interest he had in this place and his trust in the spiritual powers 
for resurgence of the Indian Muslims which might emerge thence, as 
they once had spread over India centuries ago. 


Will you kindly believe me to be one of the humblest attendants of 
your circle of shaikhs, 


he writes to the Pir (M II 363, 1909) whom he had also asked, be- 
fore leaving for Europe, to inform him about all those verses of the 
Quran which clearly refer to mysticism (M II 353, 1905)—a problem 
which he has taken up again and again without reaching any satis- 
factory result. 

It is simply touching to see that, in 1912, he sent 12 rupies to the 
sanctuary, asking Khwaja Hasan Nizāmī to spend them either for 
sweetmeat (it is an old usage among derwishes to distribute sweets *o 
the sufis, already in very early times), 105) or to give it to the domes- 
tics of the Zargab (M II 364). One might be inclined to think that 
this interest in the sanctuary of Nizamaddin would fade away in the 
course of time, after his harsh and poisonous attacks on traditional 
mysticism, but the poet's relations with the Nizāmiya remained very 
close till the end of his life (cf. M II 194), and he even proposed 
the Pir to attend the anniversary of Bābā Farid Ganj Shakar in Pak- 
pathan in May 1931 (M II 389) in order to contact there the mysti- 
cally inclined Muslims and to get them interested in his ideas, teaching 
them their duties in the critical time they were facing now. Iqbal's 
proposal to gather the leaders of the different orders under 
the presidency of the Nizami Pir for giving them spiritual initiative 
may sound somewhat utopic, and contradictory to his fight against 
the laziness and indolence of contemporary Sufis, but must be inter- 
preted in the light of the words he wrote once to Khwaja Hasan 
Nizami: 

May God bless you, for you have kindled the candle of tauhid in the 
old idol-temple of India (M II 365, after 1912). 


That was his ideal of Sufism: the activity of the mystics as promotors 
of Islam in non-Islamic countries, and he wanted the mystical leaders 
to become glowing examples of pure faith and love. For this purpose 
he had actively partaken in the foundation of the journal "Tariqat' 


105) Mez, Die Renaissance des Islam, p. 275; cf. Subki, Tabagāt II 102. 
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which was issued from 1914 onwards until the relations of the editor 
with the author of the Asrar-7 Khūdī were suspected by traditional 
mystical groups, and there was no longer demand for the journal. 
But he had to complain that: 


Our Shaikh is more infidel than the Brahman, 
For he has a Somnath in his own head (R 194). 


And even those mystical leaders who were not fallen a prey to 
Western or Hindu influences (for Somnath is the great Indian idol- 
temple conguered by Mahmūd of Ghazna, and hence a synonym for 
the Hindu impact on Islam) have mostly lacked spiritual energy and 
have retired into the corner of pure meditation, and unpractical 
philosophy. 

This heavenly philosophy, this divine gnosis— 


If they are no medicine for the pain of the Kaaba, they are nothing! 
(ZK 29). 


But this medicine need not consist in outward struggle or in the 
invention of new means for the unification of the Muslims, for the 
purification of Islam from foreign influences or its protection against 
the encroachment of anti-Islamic ideas; it can be understood as the 
simple personal contact between human beings which may lead the 
searching pupil towards the realization of the Divine presence. sohbat, 
the contact with the “men of God" is one of the secrets which may 
lead to a revival of Islam: 


Live through the sofbat of that living men! 
fobbat is better than knowledge from books, 
the company of the free creates men! (Pas 34). 


Thanks to such a spiritual company can 


the seed of the heart grow out of the clay and water of the body 
(Pas 35). 


The East has always known and practiced these silent lectures, the 
serene company of teacher and pupil which is not in need of words 
but often consist only of common meditation. 196) Such meditation- 
groups were the nuclei of the later mystical orders, and until today 


106) Upanishad means nothing than the ‘close sitting together’ of spiritual guide 
and pupil. 
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the quest for relation with the “men of experience" is quite common 
even in widely secularized countries like Turkey. The sweetness of 
this mystical encounter is a favorite topic of Oriental poetry—to men- 
tion only Maulānā Rūmī who, in his famous ghazal 


The Man of God is drunk without wine... 
las drawn the simplest yet most impressive. picture of the spiritual 


guide, or his younger contemporary Yunus Emre who welcomes in 
many of his poems the roving lovers who fill the heart with consum- 
ing love, 197) or, on Indian soil, Shah *Abdul Latif of Bhit who sings 
his yearning for the wandering yogis especially in the highly inter- 
esting Sur Ramakali—one can add those numberless poets who have, 
like Hafiz, praised the glance of the mystical teacher (or whatever 
metaphor they many have used) which can transform the raw cop- 
per of the soul into unalloyed gold. This mystery of the contact with 
the mystical teacher—may it be the gzrz in Hinduism, or the abbot of 
a Buddhist monastery, the Pir of a Sufi order—this mystery of the 
personal transmission of a spiritual experience was, for Iqbal, one of 
the most important, even absolutely necessary aspects of Eastern reli- 
gious life (although he was well aware of the dangers which may 
arise from the supremacy of the Shaikh). He complains in 1911: 


Now some day is coming that the pzran-; Mashriq (the spiritual leaders 
of the Orient) will no longer remain in the world, and the Muslim 
children of future generations will be extremely unlucky (M II 39, 
cf. M II 67, 1918). 


And 25 years later he advises again a young friend “to meet spirit- 
ually ripe personalities". The company of just this kind 


of longing personalities has sometimes produced such results which 
had not been imagined at all (M I 28, 1935). | 


Here lies the real importance of mysticism for Iqbal: it means not 
to build a complicated system of thought, to teach man how to ascend 
a multistepped spiritual ladder, leading him back into the aboriginal 
source of universal life, or to undergo a spiritual training according 
to most carefully observed and differentiated rules of purification and 
meditation until the individual self is extinguished, at least for the 
moment of ecstasy, in the all-embracing ocean of the Divine. It is 


107) Cf. Yunus Emre Dirani, verses like ‘Erenler geld? “The men of God have 
arrived’. 
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rather to make the human heart alive to its longing for God, to bring 
it, then, into communion with God, to lead it from the blind and 
fruitless acceptance of inherited truths to a participation in the life 
eternal. 

A simple verse the origin of which Iqbal asked Maulana Sulayman 
Nadwi in 1922 (M I 121) contains in a nutshell his whole attitude 
towards the problem of mysticism, and describes the ideal mystic: 


mardan-i khudā khudū nabāshand 

līkan zi khuda judā nabashand 

The Men of God do not become God, 
but they are never separated from God! 


CHAPTER FIVE 


TO SUM UP 


After having reviewed some of the main currents in Iqbal's thought 
without entering in a detailed discussion about their philosophical 
importance or their practical implications, we may ask ourselves once 
more: what is the outstanding feature in the manisided personality 
of the philosopher-poet? Is there, at all, a clear line discernible in 
his theological and philosophical thought? Has he been interpreted in 
the right way, and has he founded either a theological group of 
thinkers whose work is based on a firm method of interpreting Islam, 
or a poetical tradition which has inspired the poets of the Pakistan to 
come? 

Much has been said in praise of Muhammad Igbal, and we under- 
stand the admiration of the Pakistanis—or at least most of them— 
for the man whom they regard as the spiritual father of their country, 
whose works are being now translated into the different regional lan- 
guages of East- and West-Pakistan, and whose memory is celebrated 
every year at least once, on the anniversary of his death, not only in 
his homeland but also abroad wherever representatives of Pakistan 
are found. We understand also that the name of this poet-philosopher 
means even more for the Pakistanis: that he has become, so to say, a 
kind of protecting talisman against some dangers resp. disintegrating 
forces which may threaten the young state—thus, especially against 
a possible impact of Communist ideas, the recurrence to Iqbal's ideas 
is considered necessary, and of vital importance. Therefore, Iqbal has 
been praised—to quote only one instance—by a leading Pakistani as 
“the triumphant missionary, the high priest of humanity", 1) and 
one of the first authors on this field has held that 


if the Peacock throne is cause of pride for Iran, and the Kooh-i noor 
means glory and dignity for the British crown, then is Iqbal, of ne- 
cessity, the decoration and ornament of the poetical court of every 
country. 2) 


1) A. K. Brohi, Iqbal Rev. April 1961. 
2) Zulfiqar Ali, Tang., 66. 
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There was, on the other hand, of course no dearth of critical voices 
raised against Iqbal, not only at the time he published the Asrār-: 
Khūd? (which have been styled by a great Italian orientalist as a most 
dangerous outburst of “panislamic irrenditism" ) 3) or at the occasion 
of the publication of his Lectures. 4) He has, for instance, been ac- 
cused of opaqueness of mind and lack of logical capacity— 


Woe bebide a poet who attempts to impart logic and metaphysics into 
verse—an attempt, by its very nature, predestined to failure! 5) 


A Hindu author "who is good enough to confess that he is no 
scholar of Persian" 6) has published a voluminous book (470 pp.) 
with the purpose of proving that Iqbal is neither a philosopher nor 
a poet nor a politician but only a fanatical Muslim nationalist who 
has sympathy only with his own nation and his correligionists. 

Other writers, too, are of the opinion that the Islamic form of 
Iqbal's philosophy hinders it from world wide influence. 7) 

W. C. Smith has once confronted Iqbal the Progressive and Iqbal 
the Reactionary, proving both assertions from Iqbal's own words, and 
from the use his interpreters and followers have made of them, 8) 
and somebody else has once made the blunt assertion that "Iqbal re- 
presents cultural deadlock”. 9) 

But it is not the first time in history that the complex work of a 
thinker or/and a poet has been interpreted in diametrically opposed 
sense by the generations to follow, each of them searching for the 
justification of their own basic ideas in his words. 

Iqbal has been accused of having changed his point of view in 
some crucial problems, starting from his complete turn from panthe- 
ism to theism, but also f.i. in his attitude towards the Ahmadiyya 
movement which he had, in an earlier stage of his life, not condem- 
ned as harsh as he did in the thirties when his whole outlook on life 
grew more belligerent. The poet who had ironically addressed him- 
self in the Bang-; Dara (128) 


3) E. Nallino, OM 1922/192. 

4) A. Jeffery, OM 1936/ 

5) IC 1939/150 

6) Id. 1949/322 

7) Thinker, p. 76. 

8) In: Modern Islam in India. 

9) Marghub Siddigui Suppl. 21.4.1954 Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore. 
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Thou art a curious collection of contrasts, oh Igbal! 
admits in a later speech. (SS 104) that 


Only stones do not contradict themselves. 


Self-contradiction occurs in almost every living being, and why 
should not the poet show a certain inconsistency, a development, either 
deepening some root ideas or throwing away some outlived ideals? 
The rapid change in the political field during his lifetime may also 
have caused some changes in his outlook. Thus, one can witness dif- 
ferent currents of his thought excellently in the case of Turkey which 
was both praised and blamed for her modernization, and yet, Iqbal's 
twofold attitude towards this country emerges quite logically out ot 
his main ideal: that of a reconstruction of Islam on new lines without 
adapting the surface of the European way of life. On the whole, 
from 1915 onwards Iqbal's essential direction has remained largely 
the same. 

A certain inconsistency is also visible in his way of using similes: 
when he, to take an example, condemns the Iranians who are going 
back to the old Iranian national hero Rustam instead of boasting of 
their Islamic past—and yet uses the name of the same hero Rustam 
as a symbol of force and virility, or when he who had once attacked 
Plato in the hardest possible form writes that the highest virtue of 
woman consists of giving birth to a Plato though she herself will not 
be capable of writing Plato's dialogues. These discrepancies occur now 
and then, but are due merely to the conventional symbolism in which 
Iqbal indulges at times, not to a mental contradiction—similar oscilla- 
tions in the use of symbols are common already in Maulānā Rümi's 
work, and could easily be found throughout traditional Oriental 
poetry. 

Other critics have regretted that Iqbal's poetry is too difficult for 
the normal reader, and not comparable to the refined and heart- 
melting classical songs or to the enrapturing, melancholic folk-poems 
which abound in all provinces of the country and to which the ear 
was accustomed since long; that they are too heavy not with beauty 
but with philosophy whereas, on the other hand, his philosophy has 
been considered merely as poetical and not as a closed-up fixed sys- 
tem, or, even worse, as a simple outburst of Islamic resentment 
against Western thought, as apology rather than true philosophy. 
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To the first—the difficulty of his way of expression—I may tell a 
little incident which I have experienced a few years back: Some time 
after the publication of my Turkish prose-translation of the Jāvīdnāme 
I received a letter, its very bad Turkish orthography manifesting that 
the writer was an unlearned man: but he expressed his admiration for 
Iqbal's work, and asked for more books of his in Turkish translation. 
He was a bearer (he wrote “karson’’) in a restaurant in a small town 
of Eastern Anatolia—that seems to be sufficient proof for Iqbal's un- 
questionable appeal to simple minds too, who do not grasp properly 
the philosophical implications of his poems but are moved just by the 
energy they feel, even through the medium of a translation. 

As to the question of his philosophy one should not forget that a 
difference exists between a scientific philosopher and a prophetic 
philosopher. Iqbal was certainly of the second type, endowed with 
an extraordinary capacity for assimilation, and for synthesing seeming- 
ly divergent facts into a new unity that may look, at the first glance, 
surprising enough, but has, in any case, proved as stimulating forma- 
tive of the Weltanschauung of Pakistan. 

As to the Islamic background of his philosophy, it is essentially 
existent but his philosophy can no doubt appeal also to non-Muslims. 
We may turn to one of the leading philosophers of Germany, Rudolf 
Pannwitz, with whom I have, in the course of this study, sometimes 
compared Iqbal. This comparison may sound farfetched, perhaps not 
legitimately proved by a writer who is not herself a philosopher. Yet, 
Rudolf Pannwitz himself —influenced in his beginnings by Nietzsche 
but developing his ideas into an admirable logically closed system—- 
wrote to me (after we had sometimes touched the problem of com- 
mon ideas): 


I am so sorry that I did not know him (i.e. Iqbal) and that he is 
no more among the living! It would have been a good and deep 
mutual understanding (1.11.1961) 


and after having studied the Lectures he wrote: 


Noch einmal sehe ich bestátigt, was Sie hervorhoben, daf die über- 
einstimming betrāchtlich ist. Vor allem: die volle erschópfende reali- 
sation des ego durch dessen innere aktivitāt die nicht mystisch ist... 
er kommt Europa so weit entgegen wie es irgend móglich ist und 
seine kritik ist zum größten teile auch unsere eigene. entscheidend 
ist die parallele der beiden methoden mit dem gleichen ziel: der reali- 
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tit/ und die überwachung die er für beide fordert — für die wissen- 
schaft und die religion. mir sehr wichtig die stellung zu Descartes 
und Kantļ die linie von Hume zu Einstein| und wo er Nietzsche sieht. 
da sieht ihn — und es ist richtig so — bei uns kaum einer. 10) 


That means that both thinkers agree especially in the full and ex- 
haustive realisation of the ego through its inner activity which is not 
mystical, in the parallelism of methods as well as in the deep and un- 
usual understanding of Nietzsche. 

This evidence of Rudolf Pannwitz is of high interest for the 
evaluation of Iqbal's philosophical work. 

No doubt, Iqbal cannot be understood without the religious back- 
ground of his homeland. He is firmly rooted in the prophetical tradi- 
tion of Islam, and in the mystical thought of India. He has struggled 
against whatever he thought wrong in this mysticism and has redis- 
covered the personal, dynamic God of the Prophetic revelation who 
is described best not in the abstract philosophy of the Lectures but in 
the poet's deep and pathetic prayers. One may classify him as volun- 
taristic mystic in the sense in which Rudolf Otto has used this word: 
“Wherever one has struggled for the living God and for voluntarism 
there irrationalists have struggled against rationalists". 11) That Iqbal 
was no rationalist in the negative sense of the word (which includes 
also conventional acceptance of religious formulas without the inner 
realization of their original moving and life-changing character) but 
was a man who felt God as power, as dynamic life 1s beyond doubt, 
and this attitude was, perhaps, the necessary reaction against too 
rationalist or too mystical descriptions of God which prevailed in his 
lifetime in Indian Islam. 

Many authors on Iqbal have laid stress on the paramount importance 
of the concept of Self, and have seen here the greatest contribution 
to Islamic revival of the poet-philosopher. In connection with Von 
Grunebaum's statement in his Studies on Self-Interpretation in Islam 
—"It is the revaluation of man that has at all times presaged a cul- 
tural renewal" 12) —it has been remarked: 


It was the Arab's discovery of God that unlocked some of his poten- 
tialities and enabled him to play no mean role in medieval civilization. 


10) Letter dated 17.12.1961. 
11) Da; Heilige 26. 
12) Von Grunebaum, Islam p. 231. 
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The Moslem discovery of MAN-—-already a conscious desideratum--- 
could perhaps reinstate the Moslem world as a contributory member 
to a progressive world civilization. 13) 


Unquestionably the accentuation of &5Z4;, of Self, is very signifgicant 
of Iqbal's work. Yet I wonder if he himself would have agreed if 
he be called a “humanist” as some writers had done. His revaluation 
of man is not that of man qua man, but of man in relation to God, 
and Iqbal's anthropology, the whole concept of &5z4;, of develop- 
ment of Self is understandable only in the larger context of his 
theology. What he aims at, is not man as measure of all things but 
as a being that grows the more perfect the closer his connection with 
God is, it is man neither as an atheistic superman who replaces a God 
"who has died”, nor as the Perfect Man in the sense that he is but 
a visible aspect of God with whom he is essentially one—but man 
as realizing the wonderful paradox of freedom in servantship. 

The Christian reader will be shocked by the devaluation of nearly 
everything Christian, and European, in Iqbal's work, and by the lack 
of understanding of the ethical ideals of Christianity (the dogmatic 
differences are of no interest to Iqbal and not discussed in his work). 
He should, then, realize that Iqbal in this respect does not talk with 
the calmness required of a historian of religions who has to compare 
ideal with ideal but preaches with the ardent zest of a prophetical 
critic who wants to exalt his own religion and is deeply convinced 
that it 1s the only remedy for all ills of a rotten society, and far su- 
perior to a civilization which has left far behind the lore of Christ 
and has due to its alleged implicit dualism of body and soul, church 
and state, resulted in either ascetic spiritualism or materialism. 

In his attacks on European civilization and on one of its ferments, 
Greek thought, Iqbal manifests his primarily "prophetic" character— 
not the careful scholarly examination of facts, nor the mystical all- 
embracing and all-forgiving unitive love but the prophetic No against 
whatever seemed opposed to the pure creed. But these attacks of a 
leading, and widely read modernist reveal more than the so-called 
resentment of a man who is only interested in painting everything Is- 
lamic in most splendid colours by deepening the shadows in the 
other religions—he has, often and bitterly, criticized the present 


— 


13) Von Grunebaum, Attempts II 183 (by Nabia Abbot). 
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wretched state of the Muslims and set up his ideal Islam as a remedy 
for his own society first. His attacks lead to the problem of the situa- 
tion of the Islamic civilization in its relation to the West. Has Islamic 
culture indeed grown out of the same roots as European, ‘abendlan- 
dische' culture? No doubt, both civilizations are based on the ancient 
Oriental tradition, the judaeo-christian—i.e. prophetic—religion, and 
the Greek culture. The impact of Greek civilization, esp. in the form 
of Hellenism, i.e. in an already decadent form, is undoubtedly visible 
in the Near East since the days of Alexander the Great up to the 
Middle Ages; historians have even held that in the high Middle Ages 
a common Mediterranean civilization existed and that the Averroist 
philosophy connected Orient and Occident. Against this latter view 
one can easily say that Averroism was combated by the Muslim ortho- 
doxy with the same ardour as by the Church, both sides using the 
same arguments against the "philosophers"; and again, that the re- 
ception by Muslims of Greek thought was confined to practical scien- 
ce and philosophy, that never a renaissance similar to that in the 
Western world took place—and could not occur because of the fun- 
damentally different conception of God and World in Greek tradition 
which by no means could be brought in accordance with the Islamic 
dogma. Both the neoplatonist speculations of later mystics and the 
philosophical attempts of different groups—-we may remember the 
Isma‘iliya—to reconcile Greek thought and Islamic faith have been 
regarded by orthodoxy as prone to heterodoxy, and dangerous for the 
Islamic state. When the Islamic countries from West Africa still seem 
to constitue a unity in variety—in spite of the growing nationalist 
tendencies—it is not due to the hellenistic layer in their culture but 
to those elements which separate them from the European world: the 
unshakable faith in the Qur°4n as God's word, and the veneration of 
the Prophet as the perfect model of human conduct. 

This is the problem at which Iqbal’s criticism points: not more and 
not less than the restitution of the ideals of pristine Islam which had 
not yet been infected by Greek ideas, the restitution of the ‘Arabic 
Islam’ as he calls it, devoid of all later additions from Hellenistic, 
Persian, Indian—and now also Western—sources. He has thus put 
the finger on a problem which had been discussed in Europe several 
times: whether or not Islam without the whole medieval civilization 
would remain still Islam; as a writer on Pakistan says: 
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Often one wonders whether such drastic revision as some of these 
modern writers, laymen challenging the religious learned of their own 
religion wish to promote, is not more in the nature of a contradic- 
tion of Islam than an amendement of it. Will Islam after such prun- 
ing remain recognizably Islam and command the same loyalty and 
obedience as before? 14) l 

Iqbal answers in the affirmative: Islam is the more true the more 
it shakes off this—what he uses to call “magian’—crust, and the 
nearer it draws to the ideals set up by the Prophet. That means that 
he sees in Islam an autonomous cultural structure which has for a 
time provided Europe with the enlarged Greek heritage and thus 
granted her the basis of her further development; a way of life which 
is, in his eyes, much better fitting for the requirements of life than 
any other religion, putting man into a frame of divinely revealed 
orders which regulate his temporal life and prepare him for the here- 
after, preventing him from the social evils of our age, like Com- 
munism, Capitalism, and Nationalism—and which, as such, will ex- 
tend its territory slowly all over the world. The fact that in Islam it 
took only the short time of Muhammad's life—and even less: the 
period from his preaching in Mecca to his statesmanship in Medina— 
to develop out of a prophetic religion into a Gesetzesreligion, to unite 
religious and worldly authority—this fact is taken by Iqbal as a proof 
of the unificative power of Islam which manifests itself in every aspect 
of life, so-to-say as the practical aspect of the confession of God's 
unity. To give evidence of this unificative power in personal and 
socio-political life is, to him—if the expression is allowed—the Mus- 
lim's burden. With this opinion Iqbal is a true representative of that 
current in modern Islam which highlights the cultural autonomy of 
the Muslim world in contrast to both Europe and—that is important 
for the advocates of the Pakistan idea—to Hindu India. 

Iqbal was well aware of his difficult position as "first Adam of a 
new world" (ZA I 37), a man who scarcely found a companion 
whom to tell the Secrets of the Self. The complaint of lonelines per- 
meats his poetry from the beginning to the end, and it must be more 
than a poetical licence when he uses preferently the simile of the ruby 
—favorite symbol of classical Persian poetry: jewel made of the heart- 


14) J. Sweetman MW 47/238. 
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blood of the stone: he weeps on the road, and his tears become rubies 
(PM 232), and he advises the soil to suffer: 


It is not wisdom to flee from the axe, 
How many rubies are still hidden in the heart of the stone (ZA 119), 


and he solves this allusion when comparing himself to the mine which 
does not require any help from outside but produces—as we can add: 
thanks to the reflection of the Divine Light—rubies in itself 
(Lale 93). 

The poet, seeing the corn which is still dreaming in the earth, and 
anticipating the revolution which has no room in the breast of the 
spheres (PM 231), and hoping against hope because 


the dark blue sky is never empty of new stars (ZK 108) 


-—the poet has often complained of the difficulty of his position, 
struggling against heavy odds. Here is right; for he did not belong 
to the ultra-conservative orthodoxy though his unflinching and unas- 
sailable belief in the tenets of the Ourānic revelation was worthy 
of the staunchest orthodox Muslim; and he did not belong either to 
the modernists for whom Islam was, no doubt, the last revealed and 
best religion but compatible with wide rationalist interpretations and 
valid more or less only in its internal, ethical aspects, though Iqbal's 
interpretation of the Holy Writ is sometimes very personal and in- 
fluenced by the wish of combining Quranic revelation with the ex- 
periences of modern science; he was no adherent of the traditionalist 
school who rejected everything European and especially British as 
periculous for the Muslim mind though his criticism of the West 
sometimes took forms worthy of medieval polemics; nor was he a 
Westerner for whom European civilization meant everything though 
his wide knowledge of European Weltanschauung surpasses by far 
the normal scope of an oriental—and even of many an occidental— 
scholar and a vital interest in German poetry and philosophy has left 
deep marks on his creativeness; he was not a stern Wahhabi rejecting 
every innovation in Islam as unlawful though he has flung challenges 
against the all-embracing grave-worship, Pirism and pantheistic mys- 
ticism which was overshadowing Indian Islam; nor was he a mystic 
who aimed at attaining the highest bliss of union with the Divine 
though his piety was tinged by the personalist mysticism, the volun- 
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tarist mysticism of early Islamic type, and his veneration of the saints 
of yore was deep and honest—in short, his work and personality con- 
tained all the divergent elements of conservatism and liberalism, of 
prophetical and mystical religious experience, of orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy— 


ein Mensch mit seinem Widerspruch—: 


each of these elements is there and can be traced in his work if one 
separates this or that couplet, these or those lines from the context 
and uses them in isolation. That is why almost every group of com- 
mentators can find their own arguments more or less explicitly in 
Iqbal’s work. Iqbal himself did not ignore that he was wandering a 
dangerous path where one step might lead him to consequences which 
were better avoided. A Persian couplet (which originally means the 
sigh of Gabriel in the moment when the Prophet entered the sanctu- 
ary of Divine Presence) inserted in the Bz/-; Jibril hints at that fact: 


If I fly a hair's breadth higher, 
The glory of the Epiphany would burn my wing (BJ 174). 


The keenness of his vision of the realisation of the human Ego and 
its creative dialogue with the Divine Ego, culminating in his idea cf 
immortality as task for chosen personalities could have easily led him 
into the labyrinths of heterodoxy. He has avoided this danger—it is 
upon his interpreters to understand the religious significance of his 
wotds and to take them as hints for a future direction of religious life, 
and not as a stable philosophical system, or a ready-made medicine for 
all social and political ills. 

Whether or not the Muslim or non-Muslim readers will approve of 
Iqbal's ideas, or his way of expressing them, they will have to acknow- 
ledge that Iqbal, to quote Kenneth Cragg, was 


the spokesman of something deep within the contemporary soul 
... The age then must have felt its need of him. 15) 


If we compare this sentence with the words Iqbal himself has used 
for characterizing the prophetic revelation: 


The world-life intuitively sees its own needs, and at critical moments 


15) Cragg, Call 11. 
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defines its own direction. This is what, in the language of religion, 
we call prophetic revelation (L 147); 


the similarity of the two sentences springs in the eyes. 

It 1s this very kind of representing the needs of an age and of a 
society which can be witnessed in Iqbal whose whole personality tend- 
ed to a prophetical interpretation of religion. 

Nobody will assert that he was a prophet—that would be both 
wrong from the point of view of history of religions and incompatible 
with the Islamic dogma of the finality of prophethood—but we may 
admit that he has been touched by Gabriel's wing. 
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